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DIALOGUE XII. 

Hiero, Simplicius, Urbanus, ' 

Jlier.'W HAVE fometimes wondered, Simplicias, 
I whence it is, that fo few of our modera 
JL, politicians and law givers have confider- 
ed education as any part, or appendage of govern- 
inent. Formerly it was otherwife ; antient legifla- 
tors reckoned this a main pillar of the civil fabric, 
and thought it worth while to fuper intend the man- 
ners of youth, whom they efteemed the rifing hopes, 
and nobleft prop of their country. Accordingly, 
they contrived laws and political inlUtutions,- on 
purpofe to form them for the public good, which 
was accounted the fcope, as well as Handard, of their 
policy; but modern politics, it fhould feem, are 
of too refined a drain to defcend fo low, or work 
with fuch grofs and unlhapely tools. 

Simp. Poffibly, Sir, as our notions of liberty are 
much improved, our wifepoUticmnsdonotcbufe to 
Voi. U. ' “ A 
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6 DIALOGUES Concerning 

fettera thing of fuch a free and delicate nature as edit* 
cation, lell itihould break out into wild and unnatural 
forms, according to the genius of the policy that pre- 
vailsf or of the pilots, who fit at the helm ; as we fee 
happensin thole places, where the authorized teachers, 
taking their diredlions from thofe above, feldom fail 
to form thofe below the traftable tools and honeft 
drudges their mailers would have them. 

Hier. Alas ! my friend, I doubt it is not the im- 
provement, but rather the corruption of our politi- 
cal principles, into which we mull refolve the diffe- 
rence I mentioned between antient and modern pru- 
dence. If the fpirit and turn of our youth is at any 
time perverted, in confequence of having their edu- 
cation warped with the civil policy, what elfe can 
we blame, but the malignant genius of the policy, 
that blafls fo fair a plant ; or, the foil, I mean our 
public manners, which will not allow it to fpread and 
flourilli. Anciently, liberty was preferved in its full 
extent, or rather, it was fixed as the root of all, 
ipringing up in the only way it can, from common 
confent, and being nourillred by a bold and healthy 
culture, it produced a rich crop of citizens and pa- 
triots, equally formed to command or obey, to a£l 
or fuffer, for their country. — But now other mea- 
fures are taken, by our more quick-fighted flatcf- 
men. , 

Simp. According to the general run of our po- 
litics, perhaps it is no difadvantage that thofe quick* 
lighted gentlemen do not floop to this low province, 
but leave the entire dire^lion of youth to parents, 
nurfes, fchool-maders, and other tutors, who, how- 
ever qualified, can watch over every period of their 
progrefs, and are more immediately interefted in the 
fuccefs of their own endeavours. Were thofe to 
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interfere in this lower province, who knows but e*' 
ducation might become a mere minifterial engine, 
and the merit of the teacher be weighed, not in the 
balance of juftice, but in the fcales of an eleftion ? — 
But, thank Heaven, our managers have higher mat- 
ters to mind. They are not very follicitous how 
men are formed, having an admirable knack at re* 
forming, and new-modeling them, when they come 
under their tuition. 

Hier. I am no judge of the weight and import- 
ance of their province ; but, I confefs have hitherro 
thought it no mean one, * To train up an honed, 

*• virtuous creature, who will dare to do his duty, 

* unawed by fear, and unbiafled by favour, and be 
‘ firm, indexibly firm, to the interefts of his coun- 

* try, without regard to the fmiJes of the great, or 

* the applaufe of the people.’ I have been foroe- 
times fo wegk, as to fancy the tutors of youth an 
inferior fpecies of law-givers, who fupply what is 
wanting, or correft what is faulty in the public or- 
ders, and by their private inftruftions and difciplinc, 
form the youth for a£ling their parts well as men 
and citizens. In this view, I thought, that fincc 
education conflltuted no part of modern policy, pri- 
vate teaching came in as a proper fuccedaneum to 
public inftruftion, and was indeed the only refource 
which remained — But, whether it is fufficient to 
fupply that defeff, and form ‘the public to decency 
and virtue, I am not politician enough to deter- 
mine. 

Simp. Nor I neither. Perhaps it requires more 
data, than wc are furnifhed with, to folve fo nice a 
queftion. But what if thofe private law-giver-s of 
your’s fhould think differently from' the public ones; 

A 2 
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8 DIALOGUES Concerning 
and what if the orders and inflitutions, which take 
place in thofe little legiflativc feminaries, Ihould clalh 
with thofe that obtain in the great fchool of the 
world ; inforouch, that the being formed in the one, 
(hould unqualify a man for reputation and fuccefs in 
the other ? 

Hier. How can that happen, if the whole ten- 
dency of the private inftrtutions be to form one for 
public, no lefs than private life ? 

Simp. The reafon of my doubt is this. There 
is a gentleman lately come to vifit our academy, 
who having had a good chara£i;er of Euphranor, and 
his way of teaching, intended to have put his fon 
under his care ; bur, hnce he came hither, and has 
enquired more particularly into the regulations of 
the academy, he fcems to think them of too ftrift a 
cad, unfuitable to the tade and maxims of the world; 
and particularly of an unfriendly afpeft ©n that fcene, 
where his fon’s future aftion is to lie. Lo ! yonder 
he comes a-propos. His name is Urbanus, a citizen 

of **♦ 

Urb. I am afraid, gentlemen, I interrupt your 
morning-walk. 

Hier, By no means. Sir ; we were jud talking 
of you. My friend here tells me, you are lately 
come hither, and have fome thoughts of adding one 
to our number. We diall be proud of your fon’s 
acquaintance. 

Urb. You are very obliging, Sir ; I was indeed 
fo charmed with the character of Euphranor, that I 
■ was happy in the thoughts of putting my fon under 
his care. This induced me to take a trip hither, 
that I might converfe with him myfelf, and know 
, from his own mouth, as well as from common report, 
what kind of a fchool his academy was. Now, gen- 
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tlemen, to tell you my opinion frankly, lam con- 
firmed in my' eftcem of Euphranor but I much 
doubt whether his method of teaching, and the fpirit 
which I find prevails in his academy, will fuit my fon, 
and the views I have with regard to him. 

Hier, We cannot fay how that may be. Sir, 
unlefs we knew your views ; but I thought that Eu- 
phranor’s method had been pretty comprehenfive. 

Urb. It may be fo ; but different 'methods fuit, 
different taftes and circum fiances. Do you fee, gen- 
tlemen, I have been a good deal pr.a<fiifed in the ways 
of the world, and been much converfant among 
people of all profeffions. And let me tell you, there 
is much of myflery and fecret pra£Uces in every trade 
and profeffion, which it would not, perhaps, be con- 
venient openly to avow, but which are unavoidable 
in the way of bufinefs^ and dealing with mankind, 
mofi of whom are knaves. Now, a man of under- ’ 
Handing, and praflifed in affairs, muft often wink 
at his neighbour, and do many things hirafelf in the 
road to wealth and power, which he would not chufe, 
but becaufe of the unavoidable neceffity of the times. 

Hier. W'ell, Sir ; now your views about your 
fon ? 

•f ■ ;■ 

Urb. Why, my fon is like t» be much in the 
world too, '■ and greatly engaged in a£Hve life. 
Now, I want he fhould make a’figure there, and 
put himfelf forward in the world, that he may ferve 
himfeJf, his family, and friends, at well as his coun- 
try. I could not bear to fee him a reclufe hei*mlf, 
a mere bookworm, rr a lar.y drone. In fiiort, I, 
would have him bufile, foar, fiiinc, and.be a firfi- 
rate in his way. Now, I honeftly confefs to you,* 

I fear your academy will by no means anfwer ibefe ^ 
views. . ,, - ■ 

A3 ’ - • 
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Simp. Pray, what mould hinder it, Sir? 

Urb. In the firft place, it is quite unfartiionable, 
and more like to an antiquated fchool of philofophers, 
than to a modern nurfcry. It hardly rcfemblesone 
of our public Ichools in any thing. Then, me- 
thinks, it is of too fevere and rigid a turn, an enemy 
to public forms and ufages received clfe-where, and 
indeed no friend to -indulgence of any kind. In 
Ihort, it makes too little allowance for the weak- 
nelTes of human nature, efpecially in youth, and 
flill lefs for the reigning genius of the times and of 
affairs. Befides, gentlemen, which is no mean con* 
Iideration, one has a better chance to rife in the 
world, by being educated at one of our univerfities, 
where I had my education myfelf, than at a fchool, 
which affefls a kind of fingularity, and is upon too 
narrow a bottom. 

Hier. The full and the lad points I will not offer 
to defend, nor am I much concerned, whether our 
academy is in the fafliion or out of it ; nor w'hat a 
man’s chances of rifing in the world, as you call it, 
may be in either ; becaufe I do not reckon that the 
true ftandard of education is to be taken from thence; 
but I cannot conceive why it fhould not be as 
proper a nurfery for the world, as any other ; if 
by that you mean a fchool that fliall qualify us for 
aiding an honed and beneficent part in it. As to 
the rigour you complain of, ample allowance is made 
for tender conditutions. They are not defired to 
fad or toil, oftner or more than they pleafe. And 
the leaving one at liberty from the tyranny of forms, 
precife hours, and inflexible ufages, one would take 
for no great mark offeverity. 

Urb. I find. Sir, you do not rightly underdand 
me ; 1 am no enemy to the drilled rules of tempe- 
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ranee. It is not fuch rigonr 1 complain of, but of 
the general turn of your difeipline and inditutions, 
which under a pretence of direftlng the pupil’s views 
-towards the public and mankind in general, an ob* 
jeft too big for moft men to comprehend, and too 
remote to intereft their paflions and ordinary pur- 
fuits ; I fay, under this fpecious pretence, finks his 
regards to himfelf, his family, and friends, and fo 
diverts him from the proper courfe of aftion ; and 
befides, by teaching him to adhere too periinacioufly 
to his own opinions, and to certain HifiT rules of 
what fome are pleafed to call confcience, honour, 
and I know not what, will effeflually fpoil his for- 
tune, and exclude him from thofe offices in which 
he might ferve his country befi, or, at leaft render 
him ridiculoufly fcrupulous and fingular in the dif. 
charge of them : whereas, gentlemen, I am for an 
education that leaves a man more at large, is more 
complaifant to the humour of the times, and will 
allow one to afTume any convenient form, or take 
any reafonable latitude, which the inconftancy of for- 
tune, and infinite delicacy of affairs, may require. 

Simp. It is fomewhat difficult. Sir, to afeertain 
your meaning. At one time you think the genius 
of our academy’ too free, and at another it is too 
rigid and fevere. And it Teems yet harder to tell, 
how public virtue fliould be unfriendly to private, 
or how the ftriflefl obfervance of probity and honour, 
which I confefs is ftrongly recommended to us, ffiould 
either cut the finews of a man’s fortune, or feclude 
him, from the moA honourable, or ufeful fpheres of 
adlion. 

Urb. I perceive, gentlemen, you have not been 
bred nor much converfant in the world, and I hope 
»you w'lll forgive me to fay, that you do not feem to 
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be aware how matters go there, nor upon what hinges 
affairs turn ; elfe, you could not have miffed obferv* 
ing, ‘ That every trade and profeflion is an art or 
‘ method of growing rich or powerful, without be- 

* ing over-anxious about the means, and that the pu* 

* blic and authorized, or at leaff the fecret pra^Iice 

* of them is by no means confiffent with fchool- 

* maxims, or the narrow, peerilh views of a punfti- 
‘ lious honeffy.’ A man of the world muff wear a 
mafft, and perfonate a chara6ter in public, which he 
not only may, but often muff, lay afide behind the 
curtain, unlefs he means to pafs for a fool or a mad- 
man. A downright open fellow is a perfeift butt 
to the reft of mankind ; and if he offers to diffent 
from the opinions or praflice of his wifer brethren 
of the trade, becaufe of fome fqucamiffi fcruples, he 
is in a fair way to be ftarved into a more obfequious 
and gainful conformity. In fhort, a man praftifed 
in affai:s, muft appear more or Icfs than he is, and 
often difguifc the fentiments he has, or affume thofe 
he is a ftranger to, in a world where every man has 
a defign upon every man, and ufes his neighbour 
only to ferve or raife himfelf. 

Hier. I frankly confcfs. Sir, your doctrine is 
fomething new, and may require" an education of 
a peculiar genius to fuit it. Euphranor has not yet 
thought fit to reveal thofe fecrets to us, perhaps, be- 
caule they are too important to communicate to fuch 
novice?, or, pofflbly becaufe it requires fome acquaint- 
ance and feafoning in the world, fully to apprehend 
and reli(h them. — But pray, Sir, are your max- 
ims univerfal, extending to all ranks and profeflions; 
or do you* mean to appropriate them to courtiers, 
politicians, and other mafters of diflimulation, whofe 
proper buCnefsit may be to undermine, bribe, deceive, 
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and lie, for the good of the public, or perhaps for 
their own ? 

Urb. Nay, Sir, the pra6>ice is na lefs univerfal 
than the maxims. Take all the profeflions in vogue, 
from the ftatefman, the phyfician, the gown-man, the 
merchant, down to the loweft tradefman, there is 
fome original recipe of cunning, peculiar to each, 
fome myftery of craft into which no honed man 
would choofe to be initiated, but through neceffity, 
nor any wife man decline, who defires to ferve him- 
felf or his country. It were invidious to name par- 
ticulars ; no one that is converfant in the world, can 
be ignorant of them ; but let the mafters in each way 
tell them to their docile and ingenious pupils. Ther& 
for, fuch an education as renders a man over.fqueam- 
ilh, or makes the pill too bitter to fwallow, and 
which, in plain terms, is too rigid to bend to the 
grand occafions of life ; thofe I mean, which deter- 
mine a man’s fortune, preferment, or ufefulnefs in 
life, may fuit a' moaped, miifty, mere fcholar, but 
are not fit for a man of figure or bufinefs, who is 
to thrive and do good. 

Hier. I am forry to hear. Sir, that men of all 
trades and profefiions are fuch adepts in cunning as 
you reprefent them. I confefs I have been hitherto 
fuch a blunt fellow, that I thought great artifice and 
refinement nearly allied to knavery, — that a man 
had only one charafter to aft, that of an honed 
man, or a knave; — and that if he pretended to 
aft both, he was as much fool as knave s for, I had 
been early taught it, as a true, but I fuppole, too 
old-fafhioned a maxim for this refined age, ‘ That 
‘ honedy is the bed policy.’ And indeed, I am dill 
content to pafs for a novice, and with the uninitiated 
vulgar, to think that truth and fair-dealing is a furer. 
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14 DIALOGUES Concerning 
though flower, way to wealth, reputation, and fue* 
cefs, than duplicity of charafter and condu6^, how 
fpeclous and refined foever ; nor can I help being of 
opinion, that one may be honeft without being open 
and unguarded ; nay. Sir, I firmly believe, that the 
more honed and innocent a man is, he is fo much 
the more guarded ; being guarded with truth, which, 
if not always fuperior to art, is more confiftent and 
durable. In fliort, the honed man is armed all o> 
ver ; whereas the fmoothed villain will fometinaes 
drop the mafic, or difeover the cloven foot through 
the mod artful difguife : and let the knave be once 
detefted, farewel to his credit, the nerve of bufinefs, 
and main hinge both of wealth and power. But 
Ibould you dill maintain, that a man has not fo fair 
a chance to rife to great opulence, power, or fpleti- 
dor, by maintaining a rigid inflexible honedy, as by 
well-timed pieces of cunning, or what you would 
call a more refined drain of praftice ; our honed 
mader Euphranor does not feera to regulate his courfc 
of teaching by fuch views, as apprehending polTibly, - 
that it is of no great confcquence whether we acquire 
vad fortunes, and make a fird-rate figure, as you 
term it, or not. 

Urb. Why, there is the thing ! His way leads 
to a contempt of wealth, power, and preferment ; 
breeds romantic notions of honour, and a dately 
pride, which will not allow a man to pulh himfelf 
with vigour into the great feene of action, nor to - 
conduft himfelf there with that fupplenefs and verfa* 
.tUity, which is neceflary to fupport him. There* 
for, I fay, that fuch an education, indead of eda- 
blifiiing an harmony, creates an eternal difagreement 
between a roan’s temper and the dage where he is 
to aft ; — - his notions and his intereds ; — his defircs 
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of being ufeful, and his capacity of being fo ; — 
and lad of all, it fets him up as a mark for his more 
wife, or more wicked neighbours to laugh, or (hoot 
at. 

Hier. I fliould be very forry. Sir, were virtue 
(b forlorn, and a virtuous education fo unhappy as 
' yon tell us. If a facrifice mull be neceHarily made 
of certain degrees of wealth or honefty, power or 
virtue, I Ibould not, for my part, hefitate long in 
chufing which to make. Nor bad as the world is, 
fhould I greatly dread the want of fuccefs, for ad- 
hering firmly, though fomething bluntly, to what is 
right ; for though, perhaps, neither court nor city 
are foils which the virtues love, yet I believe your 
own experience will fuggeft to you, many inftances 
of their thriving in both, and bearing excellent fruit 
and wealth, and honour in abundance. — Befides, 

Sir, allow me to add, what is no mean proof of 
the fterling worth of virtue, that let the fecret prac- 
tices of craft, or to fpeak it out, of knavery in each 
profeffion, be ever fo fubtle and refined, they muft 
all put on the appearance, and aife6f the name and 
manners of virtue, as nearly as polTible, to give them 
reputation and fuccefs. For an open and undifguif- 
ed villain is the mod impotent, as well as mod odi- 
ous creature alive ; if he is hot the butt for any per- 
fon to (hoot at, he is at lead the rock whom every 
one chufes to fhun. Nay, to bring the proof from , 
faft as low as poffible, what is the language of ce- 
remony, and the outward forms of politenefs, how 
hollow foever ? what is all that we name decency 
and good-manners, but the fpecious appearance or 
folemn mimicry of virtue ? It is true virtue, or the 
fuppofitlon of it, which gives currency and ludre to 
them ; when it is gone, or thought to be wanting, 

< !♦ 
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1 6 DIALOGUES Ooneerning 
then they appear at beft but well-bred hypocrify and 
knavery in a mafk, or drefled in the robes of virtue, 
the more eafily to dazzle and deceive. Thefe, Sir, 
are fanftions which the public gives to virtue, in fpite 
of the principles of the few, or the pra£Hces of the 
many ; nor dare any openly dilfent, but at the ex- 
pence of their charafler, and often of their fortune - 
into the bargain. 

Urb. I obferved before, that people muft wear 
mafles. The world ftill chufes to pay fome refpeft 
to decorums ; and though facrifices are neceflary to' 
be made fometimes, yet, to fave appearances, the 
> public mud be cajolled, and even blinded with fair 
pretences of honour, patriotifm, and I know not 
what. But after paying thofe devoirs, men return 
into the vulgar path, and a£f in the fame manner as 
their honed neighbours do. And were a bold re- 
former to take a different route, and exclaim againd 
the maxims and myderies of the profeffion he be- 
longs to, he mud be content to bear the mortal 
hate and perfecutions of his own fet, and be account- 
ed by others jud as great a novice in his own bufi- 
nefs as in the ways of the world. So that the drift 
felf-denying education in vogue here, befides that 
it dlls the mind with innumerable and unnecedary 
fcruples, breeds ^ man to nothing at all ; for how 
can he be admitted to the praftice, unlefs he will 
fubmit to the ufual forms of the bufinefs, and who 
will employ him, unlefs be will take the common 
road ? I mud add therefor, that it is the way to 
train one up to poverty and contempt ; for the few 
indances you allege to tlie contrary are fo fingular, 
that general msuums or rules cannot be deduced 
from them. 

9 
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Hier. I am forry to find that - the public are fo 
often gulled, and that artful men can'eafily main- 
tain their credit, and fucceed in their defigns, while 
they play faft and idofe with the moft folemn pro* 
feflions, and moft facred ties. The praflice of the 
world, - S'w, may be, for aught I know, as you re- 
prefent it ; but unlefs' virtue be a mere name, and 
all education a mere fiiam, it muft be of confe- 
quence, one (hould think, to principle the minds of 
youth with a juft fenfe of what they owe their 
er, their friends, their country,- and mankind. ' If 
men are fuch politicians as you* teH*iis} if human 
affairs arc ‘upon fo difagreeable a footing, and hu- Jj'^ 
man nature is fo apt to take the form, wh'tch Tor- 
ture or external circumftances give it ; - how' tnuch 
more degenerate muft it become,' were it left quite 
vacant and open to the impreflions of that corrupt 
ftatc in which we live ! If thofe* young adventurers, 
who fet out with the faireft notions of honour, and 
the moft ftubborn refokitions of public’ zeal and . 
magnanimity, are fo apt to have thofe nerves of vir- 
tue relaxed, by the foftening influences of compa* 
ny and pleafui^, or the .profpedfs of wealth and- 
power how feeble and totally 'dilfolute muft riiey 
have been, had they not blfcn wound up at'firft'to 
a virtuous and difinterefted key ? ■' ThereforTuch a 
ftrifl education, as you complain of, becomes a nt- 
ceffary counterbalance to the corruption of the 
times; without which men muft grow up' into he- 
roes in vice, and hardly the name or lhadow of vir- 
tue be left among us. ‘ ' ' 

. Urbr I grant indeed,” Sir, that education is ainoft 
ufeful thing, and thofe rnftitutions truly valuable, 
which keep men within the fober bounds of reafoii^ 

. ‘V O L. II. . , ; i B ^ ■ • • •'■ 
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and virtue : but there is a meafure in every thing ; 
and as 1 Ibould hate to fee my Ton a villain, fo I 
ihould be forry to have him bred a peeviih, narrow, 
fouled creature, who boggled at every thing that 
would not quadrate with the fubtile diftin^Hons of 
fchool men ; or a mere knight-errant, who, divefting 
hirofelf of all regard to his own fortune and advance- 
ment in the world, Ihould run tilt againll eftablhh* 
ments and ufages, whether countenanced by public 
authority or private pra£Hce, and proje£k romantic 
fchemes of reformation in church or Hate, to the 
difquiet of either, and his own certain ruin. We 
# mull make the bed we can of men and thmgs, and 
leave heaven to manage the great adairs of the world 
after its own way. 

Hier. Doubtlefs we mud. But (ince we cannot 
pretend to alter th.e courfe of human affairs, nor re- 
form the errors of civil government, a right educa* 
tion of individuals Teems to be the only method left 
us to reflify, or fupply the defefls of both, and to 
maintain a tolerable face of decency and virtue in 
the world. I have hitherto laid it down as a maxim 
to myfelf ; • but whether it will fuit thofe of the world, 
which you fay are the refult of experience, I cannot 
tell: It is this, * That#auTH, ofitfelf, never did 

• any harm to the pofleflbr of it; and that virtue 
‘ -can never be an enemy to a man’s happinefs upon 

* the whole.’ Now, the grand aim of education 
is to infpire fuch a prevailing love of truth and vir- 
tue, as fhall make a man a£l with deadinefs and in- 
tegrity throughout life. But if a drift regard for ‘ 
thefe be, as’ you Teem to inllnuate, incompatible with 
high degrees of wealth or power ; then, methinks, 
thofe in dilutions are of excellent ufe, which teach 
ajnan bravely to defpife that wealth and power, 

* ■ I 
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which can only be purchafed at the expence of the 
lead grain of honour, or virtue, and form him for 
dignifying the humbled dation, even poverty itfelf, 
not with innocence only, but wkh magnanimity and 
heroic virtue. — You have therefor. Sir, in my o- 
pinion, without Teeming to have defigned it, made 
the mod amiaUe encomium you poffibly could on 
the inditutions of Euphranor, which do all tend to 
beget tbofe manly and elevated difpofitions. 

Urb. I hope, Sir, I (hall never be accounted an 
enemy to Truth or Virtue, thofe facred guardians 
of fociety ; but they are fuch fine-edged tools, that 
■all lies in the difcreet ufe of them. * Truths if ill* 

* timed, may ruin the fool who blabs h, and do' no 

* good to the world. Men are generally too deaf 
< to hear it, or too degenerate to regard it. And 

* Virtue, if not drefled in the garb of wifdom/ is too 

* rough a gued to gain admittance among the polite 

* and gay, or dfe too romandc and aiiy a midiefs, to 

* be entertained by the buly and interefled part of 

* mankind, unlefs (he brings a fubfiantial dowry along 

* with her.* Therefor, let their' fond admirers re> 

member thole falutary truths of our modern painter 
of life. • 1 . ' 

Truths •would you teach, or fave a finking land; 
ylll fear, none aid you,' and fe-w under fland. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourfelf to viev), 
jdbove life's •weaknejs, and its comforts too. 

However, gentlemen, as l-wt(h tbofe bcft of-in. 
tereAs may always - prevail, I (hall be glad to hear 
more particularly, how Euphranor’s method tends 
to infiure the difpofitions you mention, and efpe'ci* 
ally to allay an excelfive-fondntfs for over-grown 
power, riches, or honours. 

B 2 
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• Hier. I readily grant, Sir, that truth and virtue 
are fuch god-like forms, that they are apt enough 
to dazzle the intenfe gazer, and work him into an 
admiration and fondnefs too ftrong for his condition 
of life, or too rafli and unguarded for the weak- 
nefs or wickednefs of mankind ; and therefor they 
may need wifdom’s robe, to render them not only 
harmlefs and falutary to the pofleflbrs, but alluring 
to the fpefta tor's eye, which is too often dimmed 
with prejudice, or ftained with envy : yet, after all. 

Sir, I am of opinion With a fine writer, that, with- 
out a foundation of folid virtue and public fpirit, 
the nobleft accomplifhments lofe their importance } 
with it common-fenfe grows venerable, and the dove 
triumphs over the ferpent. — But the virtue, recom- 
mended by Euphranor, is neither unguarded nor un- 
lovely. To the Innocence of the dove, he would 
have v.s join the fagacity.of the ferpent. All his in- 
filtutions have a political, as well as a moral and re- 
ligious turn. , He takes a wide view of the fcene, 
in which we are to move and aft, as comprehending 
not only our prefent, but our immortal duration, 
and thinksithat only a liberal education, w'hich ferves 
to qualify us for the entire part we have to aft 
throughout our exifience ; whereas he calls that 
narrow, which^confincs our whole views and aftions 
to any of the lefs important and tranfient fcencs.' 

He thinks the limits o^ our mortal life too narrow 
a ftage for the great part we have to aft, and that 
that man 'is a puny narrow-fouled aftor, who, con. 
trafting his views within that little fcene, ^is folicitous 
only to make a. figure. there ; ' whereas he only has 
a large mind, who, taking In the whole extent of 
the drama, fceks to fill up his part throughout, and 

\ . I 
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Dial. XII. EDUCATION, 
to fupport his charafter with a, proper dignity to the 
laft. 

i/r^. All this I allow, but as it belongs to the 
mafter to aflign to the feveral aftors their refpeftive 
parts, fo it is left to each player’s own judgment, 
to execute his part in his own way, with^hat hu- 
mour and air, and thofe geftures he thinks belt. And 
this allows full play to the addrefs and refinement 
of the aftors on the human theatre, which I all a- 
long have contended for. 

AVer. But Euphranor, Sir, is of opinion, that 
not only the part in general, but the'particular laws 
and modes of afiion, are prefcribed by the great 
dramatift of human life, who has (lamped them up- 
on the mind of each a£lor,,even the eternal laws of 
honefly and virtue. Thefe, he thinks, no man can 
abrogate, or even alter as he pleafes ; for no player 
can be fuppofed at liberty to a£l his part well or ill, 
fuitably or unfuitably to the chara(rier he bears, and 
the bufinefs he has to fulfil in the" drama : nor can 
he conceive, how it. is polTible to blend jarring parts, 
or to reconcile virtue and vice, fo as to be half- 
virtuous ; fince thefe charaflers are eternally and in- 
feparably divided the one from ^ the other, and to 
feek to advance either, public or private good, by 
means of vice, is the attempting to uni'^e them, and 
by fo doing, to reverfe the immutable orders of 
heaven : befides, he reckons, that each (lation has 
its courfe of fufFering as well as of afling, which 
gives rife to the paiuve and aftive virtues, if one 
roay^fay fo. ^ To.praFlife thefe he thinks our great 
bufinefs, .and to ^uit the a£live or , fufFering ^(latioK 
^fpre, the.^lmighty dratnatifl permits us, or to in- 
trude into another than that fet us by him, he calls 
cowardly defertion, or daring rebellion. 

B 3 . ' 
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l/rlf. Pray, Sir, would you make no allowance 
for cafes of urgent necedity, the unavoidable de* 
ncacy of affairs, or the irretrievable corruption 
of the times, which render fome actions not only 
necedary, but proper to the part afligned us ? 

J/ter' I doubt, Sir, it is our paflions, rather than 
the delicacy of affairs that creates the neceffity you 
talk of. Our private corruption clinches that of the 
public. For indance, the (laves of ambition give, 
and the tools of it take bribes, not becaufe thefe are 
natural or neceffary props of the conftitution, but 
becaufe their vices, their luxury, their lud of gain or 
power, have made them neceffary. The fame vo- 
luntary neceility fpreads throughout life, and levenSx 
the whole mafs of fociety. And thus, in confe- 
quence of the fatal complications of vice, men are 
drawn by one link of the inexplicable chain after 
another, till having pad the utmod boundaries of vir- 
tue, they become totally imraerfed and confirmed 
in vice : for which reafon Euphranor begins with re- 
moving the foundations of this neceffity, purging 
our paffions, and teaching us to defpife wealth, pow- 
er, and pleafure ; or at lead, to regard them as the 
means, not the end of life, the indruments of our 
happinefs, if rightly ufed, but its greated bane, if 
mifapplied. 

l/r^. Pray, Sir, how does Euphranor proceed in 
fuch a nice work ? 

/fier. As he reckons that the true foundations of 
aAing or living well, are to be laid in thinking jud> 
ly, efpecially in thofe fubje^s which concern us mod, 
be is at the utmod pains to rectify and enlarge our 
views of human nature, civil governmerft, the admi- 
nidration and charafler of God, and the true geni- 
us of reijgion, Thus, for infbnce, be makes it ap* 

■ 'i' - \ 
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pear, by a beautiful detail, that * our nature is 

* formed for truth, religion, and virtue, and that 

* our happinefs lies in the pradlice of thofe.* 

Next, as to government, he thinks it is of the 

utmoft confequence to have jufl principles concerning 
it, as thofe will ferve to convince us, * That a free 

* government, which provides equally for the preroga* 

* tive of the governors, and the rights of the govern- 

* .ed, is the main hinge upon which the virtue, and con* 

* fluently the happinefs of men and nations depend.* 
Euphranor is of opinion, * That government is, or 

* ought to be, the grand former of men ; not mere* 
< ly a feheme for preferving their rights and proper- 

* ties, but a plan of educating men to virtue, and 

* a more extenfive happinefs than they are capable 

* of, in the folitary ftate of nature.* — ‘ That it 

* is the internal fabric and conAitution, and not the 

* adminiAration of a government, which renders it 

* good or bad, fince a bad government cannot, in 

* the nature of things, be well adminiAered.* . . 
And, laAly, he thinks, * That it is the government 

* which forms the people good or bad, and not they 

* it.’ For this purpofe, he recommends much the 
perufal of Plato, AriAotle, and Polybius, among the 
antients; and More, Sidney, Nevil, Machiavel’s dif^ 
courfes on Livy, among the moderns.; but, above 
all, the immortal Harrington, the great oracle of mo- 
dern politics, who, by a fair and full indu£Hon of hi- 
Aorical fafls, has deduced the general laws which in- 
troduce and govern the grand crifes and revolutions 
of the political world ; and who upon thefe has e- 
fe£led a well-balanced and incorruptible feheme of 
government, by which every other form is to be c- 
Aimated, and counted raore or lefs perfect, as it ap- 
proaches to that, .or recedes from it. From fuch 
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authors, and ihofe written in the fame fpirit, he thinks 
men will imbibe that ardent love of liberty, that fpi- 
rit of independence on the fortunes and vices of man- 
kind, and that inexpiable hatred of tyranny and ty- 
rants, however dignified by rank and titles, or fup* 
ported by numbers, which are the main finews of 
public virtue, and the noblefi finilhing, as well as 
firmed fupport of that which is private. Then as to 
providence — but, I doubt. Sir, I have already 
tired you. 

Urb. By no means ; pray. Sir, go cm. 

Bier. I was going to fay, that Euphranor reckons 
it of importance, that we form true conceptions of 
providence, if we would neither think too highly, 
nor too meanly of life ; and not be too much elated, 
nor too much dejefled by its accidents. He confi- 
ders ‘ the univerfe as the City of God, or the great 
Public to which all beings belong ; and reprefents 

* impartial and unlimited goodnefs, as the fupreme 

* meafure of the divine .government and virtue, as 

* the primary law by which its iubjefts are bound, 

‘ who are more or lefs happy as they obey or vio- 
‘ late it.’ Thcfe notions of providence he reckons 
the bafis of fuch a rational faith and reliance on it, as 



will fupport a mild refignation and contentment, and 
open a calm and deep lource of joy And, above 
all, they w^l make us think well of the almighty go- 
yernpr, and ftand ,well-affe£fed to him. I know no 
point of fpeculation which he labours inore, or 
dwells upon with higher complacency, than his cha- 



rafler, and the am.iable genius of his adminiflration, 
For he is of opinion, that die whole of our religiop 
will have a liberal or fei vile caft, and prpve the joy 
or burden of our lives, .as our views of thefe are 
fair and great, or dark and little. On thefe noble 
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fentiments of the Deity and his government, and 
on thefe alone he thinks our religion will (land firm 
and unfbaken, becaufe fufiained by God, and not 
by man. Such a religion I have often heard him 
call the balm of life, which, upon being infufed into 
the inmofi fprings and recedes of our nature, will 
foften our pains and fweeten our pleafures ; fome» 
times be calls it the fun and great enlivener of hu* 
man life, which with its friendly beams dillipates the 
Ihades and horrors of adverfity, and makes profpe* 
rity (hine with a brighter luftre. At other times he 
terms it the guide and guardian, the tutelar angel of 
mankind ; which points out the true ufe of wealth 
and power, and infpires a noble contempt ^of 
the pomp and parade of life, which guards us a- 
gainfi the falfe allurements of- vice and pleafure, 
and fortifies us againfi the real or imaginary trl* 
als of virtue; not by arming , us with a Aoical 
pride and infenfibUhy, but by teaching us to bear 
them with a meek grandeur, and a filent fubmiflioa 

to the will of God,„ > . <. . * 

‘ Urb. I fhould be glad to hear more particularly, 
in what manner he reprefents the Deity and his go* 
vernment. . - ‘ 

Hier, As Euphranor has a firong and natural vein 
of enthufiafm himfelf, fo he is at great pains to cbe* 
rllh that enthufiafm in us, which he thinks natural 
to the human mind, and may be improved into a 
truly rational and elevated fpirit of piety and devotl* 
on. This he reckons is bell; done by a fair and ge> 
nuine exhibition of the divine majefty, the mod aU» 
,guft and lovely objeft that can pafs before the intel- 
lectual eye. Accordingly, what an amiable charac- 
ter does Euphranor draw of God 1 With what rap- 
. . . . . ^ 
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ture does he fpeak of him ! How does his eye fpar- 
kle, and his face brighten, while he runs over his 
various excellencies ; while he talks of him < as the 
' Parent of the univerfe, and Father of mankind/ 
while he paints him ‘ fupremely wife and powerful, 

* the fountain of all beauty, and the giver of all 

* good !* Benevolence and love he reprefents ‘ as 

* the charaAerifiics of his nature, and his other per* 

* fe^Vions as emanations from them, or goodnefs in 

* its various attitudes and a&s* San£Hty he calls the 

* the love of goodnefs and virtue, and thedeteftation 

* of their contraries.’ Wi/donif according to him, ‘ is 

* only the divine art of contriving how to do good, 

* ;nd power the a^ive unwearied exercife of it. Jtt^ , 

* JlicCf that attribute of trememdous name/ he con- ‘ 
iiders only * as unbounded, impartial, and Heady 

* benevolence, Heering a middle courle between an 

* barlh feverity and a foft indulgence, the more ef> 

* fe£lual to guard and fecure the 'virtue and happi- 
^ nefs of his creatures.’ He deferibes the Deity, as 

* having no intereH feparate from the world, or op- 

* polite to it,— > as void of pallitM), — fuperior to all 
‘ controul, yet ever a6Hng according to the eternal 

* rules of reafon, — unchangeably happy in himfelf ; 

' and that happinefs conCfting in his darling employ- 

* ment of doing good, and communicating happi* 

* nefs without any limitation but the various natures 

* of his creatures.’ He reprefems him, * as lltting 

* at the helm of affairs, comprehending heaven and 

* earth with all their inhabitants in his paternal eye, 

‘ — with infinite fore-fight and oeconomy, recon- 

* dling their different and apparently jarring interefts 

* into the good of the whole,— laying out every 

* thing in number, weight, and meafure,— and guid* 

* ing the univerfe, through all its periods and revo^ 
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* lutions, vrith an amazing depth of condu£V, to fi> 

* nal perfection and bappinefs.* 

Simp. This, ^r, is a pifture of a God whom in- 
fidels might love, and atheifts adore. You put me 
in mind, Hiero, of an addrefs which he made to us 
the other day, as we flood about him in a ring, 
while you and Philander were gone out to pay a 
vifit in the neighbourhood. I was fo wonderfully 
delighted with it, that I wrote it down as foon as 1 
retired to my own apartment. 

Uri. Pray, Sir, if you pleafe, let us hear it. 

- Simp. After he had taken notice of the diiferenc 
characters given of the Deity by a few feCls of religi- 
onifls, he looked at us with an air of deeper attenti- 
on and folemnity ; and, to the bed of my remem- 
berance, went on to this edeCl. 

* Have you ever. Gentlemen, bellowed any fe- 
rious thoughts on the great original of your exid- ' 
ence and happinefs, or viewed him in a proper light ? 

I cannot doubt but that you have often felt and . 
wondered at the tendemefs, and difihtereded good* 
nefsof your own parents. Did it never furprizcyou 
to fee them fo vigilant and anxious for your wel- 
fare, providing for you with an unwearied aCtivity, 
without any hope or defire of a return, concerned 
and dejeCled when any unhappy acddent befel you, 
delighted with your good fortune, but above roea- 
fure charmed to behold yon opening by degrees in- 
to the amiable bloom of youth and reafon i When 
you were correCled by your parents, have you not 
afterwards refleCled with how much reluClance they 
did it, what mildnefs was mixed with their feverity, 
and with what fondnefs they received you again 
into favour ? Have you never obferved a tear of 
joy trickling down a father’s cheek, when you did 
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well, or the deep groan fetched from his heart, if 
at any time you have diftionoured yourfelves or his 
family ? Have you marked the tendernefs of a mo- 
ther, Nvhen fhe hung over your fick-bed, diflblved 
in pity and tears ^ Did you take notice of her filent 
rapture, when (he beheld you reftorrd to health and 
vigour ? Such, gentlemen, furely fuch moft of 
you have found your parents to be. — But not on- 
ly fuch, but infinitely more is the Father of us all. 
He loves us better than we do ourfelves. He has all 
. the tendernefs of a parent without any of the folly ; 
— > has no intereft in loving us, but our good ; — 
is ever watchful and a( 5 Hve for our happinefs ; — loves 
his children infinitely, yet without frail fondnefs or 
blind partiality ; — is acquainted with our frame, 
and therefor pities us ; — remembers that we are but 
dull, and therefor forgives us. When he gives us 
pain, it is to retrieve us from greater; — when he 
corrects, it is to reform ; — when he wounds; and 
makes deep his incifious, it is only to cure the more 
thoroughly. When mildnefs will not win us, he 
changes his conduft, and vifits us with feverity, the 
better to reclaim us. But when he punifhes, it is 
with averlion ; for judgment is his ftrange work : — 
be is flow to anger, and even then tender amidft his 
feverity, and fwift to ftrew mercy. He cannot feel 
forrow, yet treats us as if he did. His happinefs ad- 
mits of no addition ; yet he communicates pleafure 
to us, as if by doing fo he increafed his own. This 
is the Parent of mankind ! This their Phyfician, and 
this their Friend, infinitely wife and fupremely good, 
. the almighty Maker and righteous Governor of the 
world !’ 

While the good man delivered thefe amiable fenti- 
ments, I could not help thinking him infpired by 
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fome heavenly genius ; his air and geftures bad lome- 
thing grand and majcftic. You muft believe he gives , 
you the image of his own heart, he fpeaks with 
fuch a feeling of divine goodnefs. 

Urh. Indeed the draught you have given us, is 
exceeding engaging ; I (hould like much to hear alid 
fee the good man in thefe extemporary effufions. 

•Simp. The fercnity and grandeur of his afpeft and 
m*anner do certainly bdjseak a more than ordinary 
elevation and dignify of fentiment.. I have fre- 
quently thought, that not 'only nearer views of 
the Divinity than mortals commonly take, afllft- 
ed him to draw thofe finer piftures, but that he 
borrowed their warmeft ’^colours from* the living 
and vifible^ tranfcript of divinity he exhibits in 
his own charafter and conduft'. — For, indeed, 
he feems to move* in a fuperior orb to the reft of 
mankind, — to live for others, not, for himfelf. He 
is quite a ftranger to little views of intereft.’ To do 
good is fo natural to him, that he often does it with- 
out thinking ; and when he fets about it more fo- 
lemnly, he indulges the habit of ‘goodnefs without 
fear of ingratitude, or hopes of a requital : in fiiort, 
(if any comparifon or tranHation of imagery be al- 
lowable between the Creator and his creatures) to 
fuppofe the virtues of Euphranor ftretched to infini- 
ty, gives you the idea of God‘. Therefor I' do not 
wonder he fpeaks fo truly and feelingly of the ihfi. 
nite original, ‘whom he fo ardently and amiable en- 
deavours to copy. * 

Urb. What pity is it that fo few of the inftruflors 
of youth are of charaflers fo eminent for virtue ! 
they might then do as much fervice' by their ex' 
ample as by their indruftionj, and perhaps more 
• VoL. II. C 
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too. — Have you any thing further of his to take 
notice of on thofe interefting fubje£ls ?, 

Hier. Yes, I remember lately, on a folemn occafi- 
on, he told us a beautiful mythological tale, which 
appeared to me to contain a general (ketch of the 
great outlines of the divine charafler and adtniniftra- 
tion. As I took it down in chara£lers from his own 
mouth, I believe it is pretty exaifl', and as it happens, - 
I have it now about me, if you have a mind to 
hear it. 

Urb. By all means, you will oblige me much. 

Hier. He had been talkiifg. on the very fubjeft 
we are upon, the different views of men in the af- 
fair of education, and the feveral w'ays they fall up- 
on to accompliiTi them. And having taken notice of 
the difficulties that often arife from what is common- 
ly called inter eft, ambition, and the unfavourable 
afpe£l pf human affairs, which frequently pervert 
the aims, and damp the better refolutions of man- 
kind in the journey of life, he thus went on 

‘ Blind and erring men ! who purfue the (hadows 
of power, and a little fordid intereft, and admire the 
mere varnilh of a name, while you ignorantly fore- 
go true honour, real power, and a refined incorrup- 
tible good ! How partial are your views, who look 
not beyond the little fpot which you inhaWt, or the 
narrow limit of your mortal career ! Surely, that 
man is truly and only wife, who calling to mind the 
Immenfity of nature confiders himfelf as placed amidft 
the intelligent creation, by the univerfal Superintend- 
ent, in a glorious field of aftion and trial, where 
he is to be trained up for higher degrees of virtue 
and perfection ; arid who, connecting the paft with 
the prefent time, and the prefent with that which is 
future, refers his views to the whole extent of his 
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duration. Such an aftor will not fufFer the interefts 
of a lelTtr period to fupplant thofe of a greater, but 
will confider the entire part he has to aft, and con- 
duft himfelf by one invariable rule of reafon a’nd 
virtue, maintaining the confiftency and integrity of 
his charafter^cven to his exit being always fecure 
that no real intereft of his can fufFer in the moft em- 
broiled fcenes, while he, who prefides in the great 
drama, lives to befriend him in every period ’of his 
exiftence, arid fully to approve of him when he quits 
the ftage. What can pofTibly damp a good mind 
under the government of the beft Mind, where wif- 
dom and order reign in perfeftion, and where the 
beginning, middle, and end of things ‘cbnfpire,' by 
the unerring direftion of one, to univerfal good ? 
When I confider the Deity in thecharaftcr of the 
univerfal and all-governing mind, and refleft upon 
the different periods of his God like adminifiration, I 
am aptfometimes to pleafe myfelfby fancying Tome 
facred order, like that I am going to tell you, un- 
folding itfelf in the origin, conftitution, and oecono- 
- my of the univerfe ; which, for the fake of illuftra- 
tion as well as ornament, I have wrought into a kind 
of mythological tale.* « • 

* The fupreme Mind having "dwelt in light from 
everlafling, uncircumfcribed by lime or fpace, com- 
plete in himfelf,* and ferene and undifturbcd in the 
pofTefFion of his own perfeftion, produced before the 
birth of time, two divine powers of immortal youth 
41 nd beauty, called in heaven Urania and Eunoea : 
in them the image of their parent fhone'entire and 
with full fplendor. Thefe divine twins,* brooding 
over the dark abyfs, called forth from thence by his 
creative mandate, the vaft orb of being. Urania’s 

G 2 
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pcrfon and countenance cannot be defcribed, being 
invefled with fuch exceffive brlghtneft, as is not to 
be fuftained with mortal eye. In her right-hand flie ' 
held a golden compafs^ with which fhe meafured, 
fpread out, and rounded the whole of things : in 
her left hung a prodigious chain, by which were fuf- 
pended infinite orders of creatures, which are ever 
moving upwards, in infinite progreflion, to the 
throne of their common parent. Urania, at the in- 
ftigation of her fifier, blended light and darknefs, ' 
good and evil,* with the various forms and elements 
of being ; in fuch a manner as that light and good 
are ftill predominant, and by her divine art, arc 
produced from their contraries.’ 

< Eunoea’s afpeft is fair* and * blooming as light, 
brightened with fuch a majefiic air of fandHty, as al- 
moft dazzles the fight of celeftials themfelves ; but a 
divine benignity difiufes fo mild an air over all, as 
cheers the dazzled eye, and beams from one pole of 
the univerfe to the other. Before her (lands a re- 
fplendent lamp, in which a facred flame burns for 
ever, without being confumed. From thence (he 
enlivens the mighty, mafs with genial heat and vi- • 
gour, and fills the Almighty’s numerous offspring 
with thofe vital energies which ever urge them to re- 
afeend to him. She rode in a flaming chariot, at- 
tended with a bright train of heavenly powers, thro’ 
the wide Empyrean round the whole circle of being; 
while the planets and conftellations danced their har- 
monious rounds about her, and the quires of hea- 
ven fang for joy.’ 

* Urania cafling her eye to the utmofl limits of 
her Father’s empire, pitches upon Pronoea, one of 
the elded, and mod quick-fighted of the immortals. 
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to rule this great dominion. She inverts her with a 
golden fceptre, which (he received from the father of 
Gods and men, emblem of univerfal and unlimited 
power ; ahd bids her fuperintend the motions of the 
dements, and the operations of all the creatures 
which inhabit them. Pronoca having received the 
fcepter, and thofe ample powers from Urania, her 
elder firter, whofe form and beauty (he reprefents 
with milder lurtre, rtretched her golden fcepter over 
the wide domain of her immortal Sire, and divided 
light from darknefs, bid Chaos fcparate, order rife, 
and time, then in youthful bloom, begin his annual 
courfe, day and night, motion and reft fucceed al- 
ternately, and run their eternal rounds. 

‘ And now having imprerted the vital and never- 
failing energy, (lie goes forth in filent ftate, to ex- 
ecute her high coramiflion, and perform her annual 
circuits through the numberlefs provinces of her 
mighty charge, /which (he divides into three ‘grand 
dirtri^ls. The firft (Ite alfigns to the dominion of 
' reafon ; the fecond to that of affeflion ; the third to 
that of fenfe : over all thefe, (he placed Nature, as 
her fubftitute and deputy ; who, becaufc of her like-/* 
nefs to her, is often taken for her, and blindly ador- 
ed in her Head by erring mortals. Though Nature 
dire(fls the fpecial laws of every diftri^V, for the par- 
ticular good of each ; yet Pronoea, indriufted by 
her fifter Urania, ertabli/lied 'this univerfal law, 

‘ That the diiferent order of beings in each diftrift, 

* (hall in proportion to their feveral degrees of per- 
‘ feftion, move onward, from ftage to (lage, to 

* the orders next above them, and be.fucceeded by. 

* thofe immediately below them, and all this in a* 

< coBliaued feries of progreffion without any end of 

; - c 3 
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* limit.’ In confequence of this general law, there 
is no void or chafm left in the fcale of beings, and 
all the middle orders, that lie between the wide-diftant 
extreams, partake fomething of the nature immedi- 
ately above and below them, and run into one ano- 
ther, to maintain the marvellous junctures and ple- 
nitude of being.’ 

- * Pronoea did- likewife fettle the great year of the 
univerfe, and appointed its fuccelRve feafons of win- 
ter, fpring, fummer, and autumn, through which 
it rolls, even as the little terreflrial ball. During 
thefe, it is decreed that the outward frame of nature 
(hall rife, and refine with the inteUeftual and moral, 
in continual progreffion, the one being adjufted to 
the other in the niceft harmony and proportion ; fo 
that however deformed or defeflive fome appear- 
ances may feem to mortal eyes, which fcarce take in 
a fingle feafon of the grand periodical circuit, yet 
they a*re only fucceffive fteps and evolutions o£ the 
original plan, projefted by the immortal Urania and 
not unforefeen abortions, or temporary expedients 
to reftify the errors, or fupply the defedls of form- 
er parts.’ ■ 

* On Pronoea’s left-hand are placed two capacious 
vefiels, the grand rcpofitories of good and ill, and of 
all thofe ingredients which enter into* the compofition 
^ of human life.' From thefe fhe difpenfes pleafure 
and pain, riches and poverty, honour and difgrace, 
fometimes feparately, fometimes blended together in 
various proportions. How unequal foever thofe di- 
flributions may appear to fhort fighted men, they . 
are made according to an invariable law, eftabliflied ^ 
by Urania, ‘ That"fuperior happinefs (hall always 

* accompany virtue, which is of fuch almighty power 

* as to alleviate every ill, and exalt every good of 
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* life ; and that an over -balance of mlfery (hall con< 
tlnually attend upon vice, which is correfted, and 

‘ often removed by misfortunes, but generally in* 

* creafed, and withal punhhed by profperity.’ Not- 
withftanding this, good and evil, virtue and vice 
■are often miftaken, the one for the other, by erring 
mortals under the dominion of afFeftion.’ 

‘ Pronoea does likewife govern mankind by ano* 
ther law, which is engraven in indelible charafters 
on the hearts of all, J That every ^ftate through 

* which they pafs,(hall be a (late of trial to that which 

* next fucceeds it ; and that in proportion to their 
‘ behaviour and improvement of her diftributions in 

- ‘ the former, fuch (hall their condition be in the 
‘ latter.’ In confequence of this immutable law, 
the fons of men are diftributed into their various or- 
ders. and conditions; and, according, to .their re- 
fpeftive conduct, advance fafler or (lower in the 

' fcale of being.’ - 

* By thefe primary laws of our fyftcm, which 
■“ have Urania’s Jeal affixed to them, and are linked to- 
gether as with an adamantine chain, the heavenly 
, fillers exercife and train their parent’s offspring in 
each fucceffive (late, educe wifdom from folly, 
and beauty from deformity, build (Irength on weak- 
.nefs, and make pain the parent of joy.’ 

- ‘ Pronoea further appoints a divine power, of a 
mod awful - forin and appearance, ^to l^perintend 
their execution, called Nemesis ; who in one hand 
grafped a darning torch, by which (he pierced the 
darked retreats of nature, and revealed the mod hid- 
den crimes in open day ; and in the other, die bran- 
di(hed a fcorpion-la(h, with which (he cbadifed .the 
Pons of vice and folly. - Her afpefl breathed irrefid- 
ibk terror, and Ihe moved with fuch tremendous ma- 
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jelly as (hook heaven and earth to their foundati* 
ons.’ , 

* Pronoea limits the period of the life of mortals . 
^vithin a little circle of duration, in which mankind 
run their feveral careers, and then quit the fcene to 
make way for new comers. And left they fhould 
fink into the lower order of an inferior kingdom, . 
fhe commits them to the, guardianftiip of a certain 
genius of a mixed character ; holding partly of rea- 
fon, and partly. of imagination, called the Genius 
of human nature, whofe piercing looks, and home- 
ly appearance, befpeak at once ingenuity and candor. ^ 
He takes the charge of mankind when they are born, 
and condufts them through life, till the time of their 
departure to other regions. During the firft period 
of Pronoea’s adminiftration, the Genius of human 
nature governed the tribes of wandering mortals ; 
but notwithftanding all, his diligence and care, difor-, 
ders multiplied, her fons deftroyed one another, ‘ 
many were torn by wild beafts, and many died be- ' 
fore they were half formed and provided for ; few • 
reached the appointed term of human life. Fronoea 
pitying the ftate of her unfortunate charge, repre- . 
fented their forlorn condition to Urania ; who iim 
mediately difpatched one of her family and hand- 
maids to nurfe, protefV, and train up. the expofed , 
race : her name was Politeia : fhe was wrapped in , 
a long robe of an azure colour, over which was caft 
a dark veil, having many myfterious figures and cha- 
rafters on it ; .fhe held grafped a fword in one hand, 
and a cornucopia in the other ; and had fomething 
inflexibly ftern and awful in her afpeft. She appear- 
ed infinitely wakeful and induftrious, and of fteady, 
yet polithed manners. Pronoea having inftrufted 
her with full powers, fl^ went about teaching wan^ 
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dering mortals the arts of life, of buildingj ploughing, 
fowing, weaving, and working in metals ; (he ga- 
thered them into houfes and cities, dlAingui(hed them 
into families, tribes, and communities, and' blelTed 
them with laws, government, and civil inftitutions.* 

- * It was under the regency of Politeia, that Ex- 
perience bore Philofophy to Contemplation*; who was 
produced into the' world by the affiftance of hoary 
time. She'‘partakes of the coolnefs of her father, 
and the prudence of her mother ; and holds a harp 
in one hand, and a fpeculum in the other, and a£ls » 
as counfellor and alhdant to Politeia,^ whofe govern* 
ment is mod firm and ruccefsfu], when (he is mod 
under her influence and dircAion.' Mankind lived 
for fome time fecureand eafy, under the joint guar- 
dian(hip of thofe fifler powers, till ambition, avarice^ 
and the love of pleafure introduced fraud and rapine, 
luxury and profufion, and the other vices of pbli(h- 
ed life; tyrants' rofe and banhhed the guardian- 
'genius, under whofe wings they had grown up. 
Order ceafed, laws became vain, lull governed, and 
a Public was no more." For powerf fet on by paffi- 
on, refufed to be controuled, and corruption, the 
daughter of cunning, that fquint*eyed and (hort- 
fighted power, and of luff, that head-flrong, unruly 
monfter, worked fo deep and by fuch hidden mines, 
that either law could npt deteft, ,pr authority could 
not punifh her. TherefoV'Pronoea, ^ the guardian 
of mankind, applied to the father ^of Gods and men, 
who did thereupon fend another majeflic and heaven- 
bright power, to the relief and proteftion of her un- 
happy wards. Her name was Eusebbia : (he bore' 
her father’s thunders in* one hand," and a branch of 
olive in the other, mild emblem of peace.**. Having 
applied herfelf to heal the diforders which her fifler ** 
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Politela could not repair^ /he charmed and purified 
mankind by her heavenly infiitutions, and awed them 
by her wholfome terrors. So that fociety and hu- 
man affairs began to put on a new face, order reviv- 
ed, laws recovered their baffled force, liberty refum- 
ed its native honours; men. pulled down thofe tem- 
ples which had been dedicated to the infernal 
> powers, pride, ambition, avarice, and fuperflition; 
and returned to the adoration of the fupreme God. 
They lived in mutual concord and fecurity, honour- 
ed thcir*country as their common parent, and with, 
out much pain or difturbance from abroad, finifhed 
the period of their earthly deftination. By the unit- 
ed influence of Eufebeia and her political fifter, who 
by rays borrowed from her did now Ihine with dou- 
ble Arength and luAre, human affliirs are conduc- 
ed with as much order and decency as can be ex- 
peCed in the empire of AfleCion. And the manage- 
ment of this vaA province is Aill rendered eafier by 
rfie aid of two fubordinate powers, who are of cc- 
leAial origin, and properly retainers and hand-maids 
to Politeia and Eufebeia. They are called Mnemo- 
syne and Paedei a, and have an hardy but ingenuous 
afpeC, are patient of toil, apt to be taught, form- 
ed for aCion and of unwearied induAry. Thefc- 
are employed by the rainiAers of Pronoea, to 
open the views of youth, to tame their ruder pafli- 
<ms, to form them to order and difcipHne, to guide 
them unhurt through the wiley trains of Pleafure, 
and to qualify them for a polite, virtuous and re- 
ligious life. Thefe illuArious powers have rivals 
not a few, who aflume their name and air, and 
deceive many by the pomp of their appearance ; but 
it is they alone who are employed by Pronoea’s 
miniAers, and accompUAi youth in thofe important 
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arts of commanding themfelves or others that deferve 
the name. All the reft, how plauftbl^ or pompous 
foever, are mere pretenders.* > ^ ' 

‘ Thus, by the tranfcendeht care and goodnefs 
of Pronoea, and the wife adminiftration of her de- 
puties, mankind run the race prefcribed to them by 
the immortal Urania, and enjoy a ftate of tolerable 
eafe and tranquillity, till they reach the deftined goal 
of mortality. Then the curtain, that divides the *• 
lower from the upper world, drops, and all the 
generations of men are gathered "together by Pro- 
noea, before the great Judge of the quick and the 
^ead, who refigns them into the hands of Juftice, 
to receive the reward of their equal doings, or de- 
livers them over to Nemefis, to be punUhed for 
ihdf mifdceds in abodes* fulted to their'refpeftive 
characters. Then is that fcene Ihut up, and ano- 
ther vaft interminable one opens, the’ feveral periods 
of which are involved in awful darknels, beyond the 
ken of mortal eye. ^ . 

* One thing, however, is revealed by Urahla, as 
recorded in the archives of heaven, that at certain 
periods hid in the bofom of eternity, '■ the fdns of 
God, as they fulfil the feveral ftages of their purifi- 
cation, ftiall be aflambled by Pronoea in the pre- 
fence of their eternal parent : at that time will (he 
deliver them up "to her father, who will now unite 
the fubjefts of her wide-extended empire,-, who are 
immutably eftabllfhed in a courfe of virtue, under 
the immediate dominion of Eunoea, his beft-beloved. 
Then Eunoea will lead forth the Soks of God into 
the roanfions of Beatitude, where they {hall conti- 
nue without any end of duration.’ , 

' Here Euphranor paufed for a while* as if he had 
been abforpt in the grandeur and m'ajefty of the uni. 
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ve'rfal drama, which he thus exhibited in miniature ; 
then turning to us with an air mild and ferene, he 
concluded his difcourfe after this manner ; 

< You fee, my young friends, what you are, the 
honourable part given you to aft, the noble theatre 
upon which you are to play your part, the augufl 
aflembly who are fpeftators of your conduft, and 
the glorious prize which w'ill be conferred upon thofe 
that quit thcmfelves like men. Know then, and 
knowing it, fupport the dignity of your rank and 
charafter, and remember the importance of the work 
alfigned you. Though you are confined at prefent 
to a little fpot, yet confider in what a world you 
live, how auguft and great, the work of a God ; 
therefor do not confine • your views -and ambi- 
tion to one of its tranfitory ftages, -^but adjuft 
thefe to the duration of the univerfe and the gene- 
rous views of its author. Be not concerned what 
part is given you, but how you aft it ; remember- 
ing, that it is the.aftor that dignifies the part, rather 
than is dignified by it ; and' that riches and finery 
oftener encumber than aflift him in the execution of 
his part. Efteem no pleafure genuine or lafting, 
but what fprings from the gracefulnefs of the part 
allotted you, and count that intereft both fordid and 
precarious, which is earned by departing from it> 
Forget not, oh 1 forget not, the eternal. laws of ac- 
tion invariaUy fixed by Pronoea, nor dread that her 
' faithful Tons (hall fail of their reward, while (he fits 
at the helm. If you can approve yourfelves to her, 
be not anxioufly’^roncerned what figure you make 
in the eyes of your fellow-aftors. And whatever 
competitions arife among them, .or whatever difor- 
ders. perplex thefe lower fcenes, be not difeompofed 
by them, nor lef them divert your view's from thofe 
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augufter one$ which the prefent ferve to introduce, 
and which will be opened' to you^ when, by a due 
courfe of trial and purification, you are prepared to 
enter upon them. Let a fober philofophy, enriched 
by experience, and ripened by time, direft your 
views of nature, life, and government. Let the 
pure love of God and man govern and warm your 
heart, and give luflre to all your aflions. Let a 
religion, neither foured by fuperftition, nor over- 
heated by enthufiafm, add nerves to your virtue, 
and fupport you amidft the ills of life. ’ Keep to 
the charafler you bear with fteadinefs and uni- 
formity to the laft, and be it high, be it- low, 
you (hall be as much approved as if you* had 
bore the higheft. Still look forward to the final iflue 
of things, and, amidft the little perplexities and ^if- 
appointments of life, reprefent to yourfelves that fo- 
fcmn audit, when in the view of the general alTem- 
bly of the fons of God, you fhall be thought worthy’ 
to enter into the realms of perfeft love and perfeft 
happinefs. Prefs on therefor with a generous ambi- 
tion to the confummation of your virtue, and the 
higheft perfeftion of your nature. Aft always un- 
der the eye of God, and in concert with him, by 
filling up, according to your fmall raeafure, that 
plan of happinefs which he has projefted ; be great, ' 
like him, in doing good for goodnefs fake, being 
equally unmoved with praife or blame, neither feduc- 
cd by pleafure, nor fubdued by pain. Having fixed 
this aim as the fcope not of your mortal life only, but 
of your immortal duration, let all your views point 
fteadily towards it ; let all your ftudies, the whole 
of your education and bufinefs in life, like fo many 
lines, concenter here, that this twilight ftare may be 
VoL. II. D 
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a conftant progrefs toward perfefHon, and a natural 
introdu6Iion to all the future ftagesof your improve- 
ment. When, at length, the great mafter of life 
calls you off from this lower flage, depart with dig- 
nity and eafe ; and having fulfilled the part afligned 
. you, you will be tranflated to a more glorious thea. 
tre, aft a more important part, and fhine as the 
ilars of heaven, bleffing and blefl for ever.’ 

Thus does Euphranor inftruft his pupils, and 
point out to them the great lines of their duty and 
intereft. And now. Sir, as we have complied with 
your requeft, you will oblige us by telling us frank- 
ly, ‘how you like his doftrine and manner of en- 
forcing it. 

Urb, I confefs. Sir, 'there are fome things in the 
piece of mythology you have read to us> which I 
do not fo readily enter into ; but I cannot help be- 
ing ftfuck with the grandeur of fuch parts of it as 
I underftand, and the weight and importance of his 
other difcourfes ; yet, as you and he have opened a 
new fcene to me, and fuggefted feveral things to my 
Inind which deferve confideration, I think it a piece 
of juftice I owe myfelf and fon, as well as Euphra • 
lior, to review them at Icifure, before I come to a 
determination about a buHnefs of fuch confequence 
93 my fon’s future happinefs ; and when I have ma- 
turely weighed every circumftance, I will then beg 
leave to trouble you with an account of my refolu- 
lions; mean time I thank you heartily, gentlemen, 
for your kind offices. 

We approved of Urbanus’S refolutions, and fo 
we parted at that time. 
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S OPHRON is a great admirer of the antients, 
and feems to have imbibed the fjMrit «f an 
Athenian or an old Roman. The genius of antient 
wifdom he reckons not only totally diftinft from 
modern, but of a more divine nature. One would 
take him for a perfect enthufiaft on this head, cr 
imagine that he had, ftudied in the old academy, 
or been of the Tufculan club; he talks with fuch 
raptures of the bright and polifhed ages of Greece 
and Rome. Sometimes I have thought him initiat- 
ed in the greater myfteries, in which he fancies a 
more profound and marvellous ftrain of wifdom than 
is commonly believed ; at other times I have‘ rallied 
him as a heathen prieft, and told him I verily believ- 
ed he was infe£Ied with the fpirift of the Delphic 
oracle. But the fpirit he breathes is fo mild and be- 
neficent, that it is impoffible to be angry with him, 
even though it leads him to rail fometimes at modern 
' inftitutions, and modern feats of literature. There- 
for we can bear, nay be entertained with his oddities, 
when he fpeaks of introducing ancient inftitutions, 
and reviving ancient manners, and while hc projects 
imaginary Ichemes for the benefit'of a rifing age. 

Having lately make an excurfion to one of the 
univerlities, and being returned quite full of his 
tour, he could not help difeovering the other night 
fomething of his ufual zeal. His eyesfparkled with 
an uncommon ardor, and feemed to portend fome 
lively eruption ; to which at length he gave vent in 
the following manner. 

D 2 . . 
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When I roamed the other week through the uni- 
verfity of ***, mcthought I was tranfported into the 
lhady bowers and portieo’^s of the old Lyceum. I was 
ftruck with the Gothic grandeur and wild magnificence 
of fome of the buildings. And while others difplay- 
ed their fair proportions, they called back to mind the 
fimplicity and majefty of Grecian architefture. I 
travelled through the beautiful repofitories of antient 
and modern learning, as if I had been walking on in- 
chanted ground, and was come to the fountain- 
heads of fcience. I admired their order and elegance, 
and obferved, with no fmall delight, the curiofities of 
nature and art, the collection of many ages, pour- 
ed out before me in rich profufion. The charming 
walks and gardens with which it abounds, feemed de- 
figned to favour the genius of fcholars, and invite 
to contemplation. And the fpacious courts and 
bowling*greens afforded opportunities of exercife 
and agreeable toil, to fill up the intervals of ftudy. 
I was at once awed and pleafed with the venerable 
appearance of the mafters and profefTors, whofe robes 
and gravity feemed the flighteft badges of their capa- 
city and erudition. The healthful looks and fpright- 
ly ardor of the fellows and ftudents, befpoke as well 
a ftriCl temperance as a noble ambition after fcience. 
I was particularly delighted, that fo many adventur- 
ers in learning were, by the liberality of the public 
appointment, not only railed above want and a fer* 
vile dependence, but enabled to profecute their flu- 
dies, unencumbered with the cares of life. 

‘ O ! happy feat of the mufes, faid I to myfelf, 
whence fcience is difpenfed in liberal flrcams oyer all 
the nation, and into diftant regions ! Thrice happy 
thy peaceful members, who far removed from the 
din of arms, the pomp of a court and tolls of raer- 
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cenary arts explore truth, and dwell with wlfdom 
in the venerable raufeum, or the fhady grove ! Li- 
beral nurfe of arts, parent of ingenuity and learn- 
ing, always employed in forming the minds of the 
youth, and training them up for all the domeflic, 
focial and civil arts of life ! Hence arife our fcholars, 
our fenators, our magiftrates, our luminaries in 
church and Hate, to enlighten and civilize our own 
and future ages.’ v 

Thus, gentlemen, did I entertain myfelf with thofe . 
delighful profpefls, the foundation of our common 
felicity. By degrees my curiofity awaked and put' 
me upon enquiry, by what train of culture the man-, 
ners of the youth are formed, and what arts thofe 
profelfed matters of literature employ to raife fuch*a 
glorious nurfery of the pubKc. 

Upon a near infpeftion I found that the rules and 
forms of the univerfity were exceedingly ttrift and *" 
regular; — that the hours attendance upon church, 
were prefevibed by law, and fevere penalties denounc- 
ed againft abfence; — nay, that the hours of eaVmg, 
aflembling together, and fleepingVere appefinted by 
jftatute; fb that if any perfon was found out of the 
college, or in a public houfe after the ftatute-hour,. 
the proftor might order him to-be gone, and punitti 
him for his irregularity. 1 found likewife, that the 
fubordination of ranks, a prime engine of difcipline-^ 
and order, was admirably obferved ; — that the* 
fellows kept the fcholars at a proper diftance; — . 
that the profeflbrs maintained their dignity with a 
Aatelinefs and referve; — that the figure of a cap' 
or gown fleeve entitled the wearer to a certain de- 
gree of familiarity and honour, of taught a fiittable- 
Jetton of humility and modeft carriage. - 1. found,.* 
in fliort, that every one had his ftudies, his bufiaefs,.’ 
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nay, his opinions, and the whole train of his life 
nia’rked out for him ; and that if any deviated 
from the received ftandard, there was an excellent 
order of courts and judges appointed to chaftife him 
for his petulant love of fingularity, and to reclaim 
him to the wholefome and authorized method of think- 
ing and a£ling. Such was the difcipline of man- 
ners ! 

As to literary culture, I learned that jJublic dif- 
,courfes' and difputations were prefcribed to all the 
Undents, in which they have opportunities of whet- 
ting their wit by logical fubtleties and diflinftions, 
and of'exercifing their learning and eloquence in de- 
clamatory efFufions. To awaken their genius, and 
re^vard their induftry ; after a certain period and 
courfe of purification and trial, they have honour- 
able titles or folid benefices conferred upon them. 

* Hence that contention you fee among all ranks, who 
fhall afcend faficfi, and mount higheft in the fcale of 
honour and preferment. I was informed likewife, 
that on ftated occafions, the men of fuperior genius 
entertaintd the learned body with leftures on every 
branch of fcience ; for which ftated tafk they have 
handfom appointments ; — and that befides thefe, 
the youth may chufe men of the greateft accomplifh- 
ments for their private tutors, who add to their 
more foleran praele£fions, written courfes, and ex- 
trafts of philofophy, which the ftudents may copy 
out at their own leifure. Thus wifely has this learn- 
ed body provided for the improvement of the minds 
of the youth ! .. 

While I was running over in"my mind this ad- 
mirable oeconoray, and anticipating its happy effefls, 
fhall 1 tell you, gentlemen, an odd thought that came 
acrofs me ? - - — 
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Ay do, faid Eugenio ; pray let us have it : I war- 
rant now you want to find fome flaw in thofe ex- 
cellent orders, which have been contrived by the 
wifefl heads, and have flood the tefl of many ages. 

Why, truly, gentlemen, replied Sophron, I do 
not pretend to cenfure the conftitution or condu^I 
of this, , or any other learned body either at home 
or abroad. Far be it from me^ to arraign the wif- 
dom of my fuperiors in years and experience : I was 
only wondering, as I am apt fometimes to compare 
antient with modern things, efpccially as I had the 
Lyceum fuggefled to my fancy by thofe agreeable 
feenes which opened upon me ; I fay, 1 began to 
wonder how it has happened that the general flrain 
of modern education is fo widely different from the 
antient. All the differences did not occur to me, 
but one appeared fo remarkable, that I could not 
help remembering it. 

The antients feemed to think, / That the princi- 
‘ pal defign of education is to train up good citizens, 

* and ufeful members of the ftate, in their refpedlive 
‘ characters and relations of parents, children, ma- 

* giflrates,' fubjeCts, foldiers, countrymen.’ — But, 
the apparent defign of modern education, as far as 
I could ever learn it, feems to be, * To equip a feho- 

* lar, or to teach one by means of ascertain trade 

* or profeflion, the readiefl knack of making mo- 
‘ ney,-without any regard to a public, or to focial 

* connections.’ A flripling is fent to fchpol to learn 
to read and write, and underftand figures, that he 
may do bufinefs, as it is called ; by which is meant 
to make a fortune, or to know how to keep an<f 
improve one if he has it. Then perhaps he is fent 
to the univerfity to go through a courfe of the libe- 
ral arts and fciences in' appearance, and to ac^om-' 
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pli(h him as a man of learning ; but In efle^, that 
by pafling through the ufual forms and degrees in 
one of the eHabllfhed /eats of literature, and making 
proper acquaintance there, he may fecure a liveli- 
hood, efpecially in the church, for which our col- 
leges feem to have been principally defigned as nur- 
feries, and be legally qualified to hold fome prefer* 
ment with as little labour, and as much advantage to 
himfelf as polfibly he can : or the young Tquire is 
fent thither to fill up the inglorious interval between 
childhood and maturity, of which he knows not 
how to dlfpofe. There he learns, if he learns any 
thing at all, to chop a little logic, or to conn over 
a few infignificant phrafes, to make his brother fox* 
hunters flare at his huge erudition. A young lad 
is put apprentice to a merchant or tradefman to learn 
a Cfaft, or way of learning a livelihood ; but is it 
confidered as it fhould be, to which profeflion his^ 
genius inclines him mofl, or in what charafter he 
may ferve his country befl ? There are fchools and 
colleges to inflruft the apothecary, the phyfician, 
the divine, in their refpe£live profeffions ; but in 
what fchools are they taught to be good men ? what 
arts are employed to form them honeft citizens, 
and to qualify them for fuflaining their feveral cha- 
racters with a becoming dignity and decorum> as fons 
of the public, and members of particular communi- 
ties ? 

Whereas antient w'ifdom feems to have gone up- 
on a different fcent. 

That looked upon man as a political creature, and 
confidered him chiefly in his focial and civil capacity ; 
and was at proportionable pains to form him a good 
and ufeful man in this fenfe. The youth were rec- 
koned the children of the public more that of theis 
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dwn parents, and were taught to look upon the cofn* 
mon-wealth as their common nurfe and parent, to 
which their higheft affeftion was due, and to whole 
fervice they were to refer all their defigns and afti- 
ons. The education in old Perfia, in Cfete, La- 
cedemon, Athens, and Rome, was adapted to form 
and nurfe a fober, brave, and public-fpirited people. 
They took different roads indeed, but all lead to the 
fame end, the fafhioning the manners of the citizens, 
and fitting their bodies and minds for public fervice. 
The Gymnaflic arts formed good foldiers, leamen, 
and labourers. Dancing was not confldered as a 
matter of mere pleafure, but as an ufeful inflrument 
to foften their manners, and give agility and ftrength 
as well as gracefulnefs in motion. Hunting was ufed 
as an apprenticefhip for war. Taftics, mechanics, and 
the politer arts were employed to imprefs them with 
a fenle of thdr relation to the public, to awaken a 
glorious enihuliafm in its fertdee, and to render them 
more complete in their feveral profeffions, and em- 
ployments. Oratory, politics, moral philofophy, 
geometry, and arithmetic, had an immediate refe- 
rence to life, and qualified them for being public 
fpeakers, llatefraen, architefls, merchants, magi- 
Urates. Nor were any arts taught by public autho- 
rity, but what had a flrift connexion with life and 
bufinefs. And that conne61ion was flrongly marked 
and kept in conflant view by means of the whole 
train of the public policy and inftitutions. It was 
fuch arts only that were encouraged and patronized 
by the date, nor do we hear that any academies 
were founded or endowed to teach merely fpecula- 
tive arts or fciences. In Ihort, Pleafure went always 
hand-in-hand with Inflru61ion ; and Wifdom wore 
not only an Inviting, but a pleafurable afpeft. For 
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mens fenfes and imaginations were made the iniets 
to knowkge, and mod engaging prompters to virtue : 
fo that Inftruftion, and its companion Pleafure, were 
converted into political inftruments of forming the 
citizens to a fenfe of humanity and the lirifteA deco* 
runt. 

. For» whatever pains were beftowed in teaching 
you^h the praftical arts, their manners were the ob* 
jecl of their chief concern, Thefe were under the 
iufpe^iou of their mod eminent mtgidrates and au* 
guft councils. The houf^s of thofe who were moft 
venerable for their wifdom, probity, and experience, 
were open to people of every rank and age. ThL 
fher, efpecially, did the youth refort to learn the 
precepts of wifdom and ufeful knowlege, and to be 
formed by their example. The fundamental laws 
and inditutions of the government were framed to 
mould them right, and prevent the induence of do? 
medic licentioufnefs and foreign corruptions, 

On this footing did things dand antiently. 

But, now- a days manners are lead of ail minded. 
Thefe, we fancy, will come of courfe. To fecure 
what W’C call the main chance is the fird, I had ai- 
med faid, the only thing thought of. For this, 
and no other purpofe, arts and learning are acquir- 
ed, unlefs it be by foroe dudious vifionaries, who 
are fo ignorant of the world as to think thefe worth 
the purfuing for their own fake. But how to infpire 
the mind with fentiments of honour, virtue, and pub- 
lic fpirit, and to form the manners to fobriety and 
goodnefs, is rarely, if ever, a matter of private eiiqui- 
ry orpublic concern. It is well if we think of acquiring 
any real knowlege, and ate not put off with mere 
words, and the drew of learning, and do not con- 
trail fuch prefumption, felfeonceit and obdinacy of 
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judgment, as a total ignorance could never have pro* 
duced. 

Now, gentlemen, gJVe me leave to afk you, to 
.what this difference between antient and modern e> 
ducation is owing ? Is it the efTeft of greater refine- 
ment in modern prudence ? or muft we afcribe it to 
the importance of our modern difcoveries, which we 
think it of more confequence to communicate to the 
youth, than to teach them thofe homely and thread- 
bare arts of moral improvement and political difci* 
pline ? For I cannot imagine, that people are more 
felfifh and narrow-minded than formerly, or have 
lefs refpeft to the nature of man, his connections 
with fociety, ®r his political ©economy. 

The company appeared a little furprized at So- 
phron’s difcourfe, and his unexpected queftions ; but 
after fome filence, Eugenio faid with a kind of jeer- 
ing fmile. 

We are much obliged to Sophron for his minute 
account of the antient manner of education, and the 
fhrewd contrail he has drawn between it and our 
modern method. For certain thofe were wondrous 
happy times when men minded the public inore than 
themfelves, and wanted rather to be good and wife, 
than rich and powerful. I fuppofe Sophron had the 
golden age' in his eye, when that primogenial race of 
men weae contented with fatisfying the fimple wants 
of nature, feafted on the acorn, and were regaled 
with the running brook. No wonder they loved 
their country fo tenderly, when they confidered her 
as their motheV-foil, out of which they grew, and 
whole fpontaneous productions yielded them an un* 
courted abundance. Their education and nurture 
'were on her common lap, and one canopy covered 
thrir heads. The oak, the foreft, the fountain, the 
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cave were all common ; nor needed they to drive 
about the property of the wild heath, or the hofpi* 
table defart. They lived according to nature ; and 
had their liberty circumfcribed by no laws but her’s.* 
Their manners being falhioncd after fo pure a model, 
need we wonder that they were not only fimple and 
fober, but all referred to public utility, as Sophron 
informed us ? 

But, with his leave, he put’the cafe a little too 
drong, when he fuppofes our times quite negligent 
about manners. Has he forgot thofe very indances 
he brought from the univerfity of our folicitude a- 
bout them ? Is he a dranger to the feverity of dif- 
cipline in our public and private fchools, or to the 
pains many parents take to provide their children with < 
proper tutors, who diall not only principle them with 
ufeful maxims, but watch over their manners ? As 
to the drift conneftion, which, he fays, was obferv- 
cd between the fciences and arts, and the praftice of 
life or bufinefs, I will venture to prove, that modern 
education is not inferior to antient in this refpeft. 

Has not the fcience of numbers as neceflary a con- 
neftion with bufinefs as it had antiently ? Is not the 
mathematics related very nearly to failing, building, 
meafuring ground, nay, and fighting, as well as to 
many other kinds of bufinefs ? Eloquence and (kill 
in politics (the principles of which, by the<bye, are 
now better underdood than ever) arc dill engines of 
public utility, as well as of perfonal power and pre- 
ferment. And what can be a nobler fchool of the 
trued and mod pathetic eloquence, and the mod re- 
fined politics, than our houfes .of parliament,- where 
our greated intereds are tranfafted in a numerous 
congrefs of the mod independent and intelligent gen- 
tlemen of our country, afting in the joint charafter 
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of our reprefentatlves and law-givers ? Our feveral 
courts of judicature are fine nurferies for the vari* 
ous eloquence of the bench and bar. And as to 
that popular kind of it which is fit for trade and af- 
fairs, what 4s a better fchooi for it than our city- 
companies and clubs who aifemble to debate on bu- 
finefs ? As to our natural and moral philofophy, 
1 think, without any breach of raodefty, we under- 
hand them full as well as the antients ; and as they 
are taught in our colleges, they are full as much 
•connefted with life, and the advantage of fociety, 
as they were then taught in the fchools of the phi- 
JoQ)phers, and when they divided their' fcholars into 
fuch oppofite fe£Vs and parties. I might (hew the 
•fame of the other arts, whether of the liberal and po- 
lite, or prahical kind, were the detail neceffary. 

Perhaps indeed Sophron will ftill objeh, that what- 
ever advantages we enjoy towards the forming us a- 
ble and underfianding men in our merely, political 
tharafters, that is to fay, ufeful members of fociety 
In our particular callings and profeflions, as phyfici. 
ans, for inftance, merchants, artificers ; ftill the 
main point is negle£led, the forming our manners, 
or making us good in our moral capacity ; fo that 
we ftiall difeharge the duties incumbent on us as pa • 
rents, children, mafters, citizens, countrymen; 

To this I anfwer, that we feek to improve the 
creature man, only fo far as he is improveable by us, 
and the fubjeftof public authority. His heart and' 
manners are of his own jurifdiffion, and not to be 
modelled by us ; and if we attempt to do it in any 
other way than that of perfualion, we abrige his 
liberty, and make his virtue a mechanical, rather 
than a rational and voluntary thing. He is natural- 
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ly a felfifh and delicate creature, and is made more 
fo by the conflant indulgence of his appetites and 
pafHons, in the fir (I period of his life ; fo that to me 
it appears a mere projeft to attempt to fubdue his 
mofi intimate and over ruling paffi^, or to give him 
that public and difinterefied turn, which Sophron 
thought the peculiar excellency of his golden age. 
For men will always mind iherafelves firft in every 
affair, and endeavour, above all things, to fecure 
what he rightly ealled the main chance. And who 
can blame them for obeying the fovereign diflate 
which nature teaches every creature ? 

Befides, men are fo much guided, or rather whir« 
led about by fancy, paffion, and mere caprice, that 
it is idle to pretend to infpire them with one prin. 
ciple of aftion, or. to keep them long Heady <K) one 
defign ; — they have too much pride to be led far- 
ther than they pleafe, and too much oblUnacy to-be 
fet right, when they go wrong. Yet, t^Ainate as 
man is, there is no creature fo variable, or more apt 
to go wrong. Let him therefor imbibe what prind- 
pies, or be inured to what habits you will, yet aa 
inconfiderable change of his fortune, company, or 
way of living (hall make him a difieaent creature to- 
day, from what he was yeAerday, and quite oppo- 
llte next hour, to what he is this. Nay, the moft 
trifling accidents in bufinefs, diet, health, weather, 
Aiall entirely difeompofe his temper, and unhinge his 
moA fettled refolutions. You may therefor imprefs 
upon the waxen mind of youth, the mo A lovely 
figures of cnodeAy, candour, truth, and goodnefs, 
yet a new fancy or whim Aiall melt them down in 
an hour. Poverty may efface, or a fudden flow, of 
wealth may Aiffen the mo A humane and generous 
feelings. A title or a tibbon may blind the judge- 
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ment, a courfe of pleafure enervate the temper,’ and 
any of them, or any one thing in life, may reverfe 
the whole tenour of the condu£i, and turn the man 
up-fide-down. — A creature who is fwayed by inte- 
reft, pride, and revenge, a dupe to opinions, and 
a Have to his pafGons, and withal fo variable in them, 
according to the new and ever-ftiifting feenes of life, 
mu(i be a very untameable animal, and an unfit 
fubjeft of that moral and political culture, by which 
antient ' education is faid to be diflinguifhed from 
modern. ^ 

Therefor, in my opinion, the moderns fhew a 
truer inflght into human nature, by teaching only 
fuch things as are teachable, and applying that cul- 
ture which is like to have a lafting effe£l. They are 
made (endble by daily experience that we are very 
apt feherfars, ^when they can foothe our curiofity, 
awaken our amUtion, or fhew us how we may fup> 
ply our wants, and gratify our pafOons, particular* 
ly that darling one, the love of money, in the befl 
manner. Therefor raafters find it no difficult mat. 
ter to infinute knowlege, and infiruf^ in arts and 
profeffions, that are like to turn to a good account, 
in which gainful ways the improvements and difeo. 
veries of modern times have made us abandon, more 
than the vaunted ages of antiquity. It is this folid 
profit that renders infiruffion truly palatable even to 
the mofi delicate tafies, and wifdom can never fo« 
licit her pupils unfuccefsfully, while (he brings along 
with her fo engaging a fecond So that though an* 
tiently pleafure accompanied inftrufHon, as Sophron 
told us, the moderns have improved upon antient 
wifdom, by calling in likewife another powerful af> 
ibciate, 1 mean gaiUf the more efieflually to rivet her 
impreffions. . .. 
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But though it were a more prafticable bufine/s 
than I thiok it is, to mould the opinions, paiTions, 
and manners of mankind, yet what right has any 
man, or fociety of men, to meddle with thefe ? If 
any perfon jtrdges wrong concerning his intereft, or 
purfues it foolilhly, he fuffers himfelf ; but what 
pretence have you or I to find fault with him, or 
correft his folly ? If he does wrong, I mean to hfe 
neighbour, he becomes obnoxiious to law, and is^ 
punilhable by the proper magiftrate j but fhall the 
public reftrain his liberty of thinking or afting, bc- 
caufe he may pofiibly go wrong ? Let the law be 
as firift as you will, and over a^s in breach of the 
public peace be punifhed with a feverity proportiOrt* 
ed to the crimes, but do not tamper with mens prin- 
ciples and inclinations under the pretext of fecuring 
good order. For if you once allow any fet of men 
to fettle opinions, and preferibe habits of afting for 
their fellow-fubjefls, and by means of politicat re- 
flraintSjinflitbtions.and penalties, let them propagate 
the one, and impofe the other, you incroach upon 
their natural rights and liberties, efiablilh monopolies 
in religion or politics, and give the few an oppor- 
tunity of carrying on a feparate intereft from that 
of the many. From this very fource h^ve fprung^ 
numberlefs broils, both c vil and religious, which 
have harafl^d and laid wafie many fiourilhing king- 
doms. Therefor our modern inftru^iors have con- 
tented themfelves with retailing the principles of an 
nfeful knowlege to their pupils ; but leave that chi- 
merical bufinefs of moulding thetr partioins and man- 
ners to'thofe legiflative theorifts, who in their clo- 
fets, at a diftance from bufinefs, have fpun their tury 
imprafHcable cobwebs, for modelling the human con- 
ItituUon. 
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Some of the company fmiled at Eugenio’s raillc- 
ry and zeal for the honour of modern times, which 
appeared equal to Sophron’s, for that of antiquity. 

After a liitle paufe, I much wonder, faid Sophron, 
that Eugenio, in recounting the many advantages 
of modern education, has forgot to mention the 
wondrous care of fome modern nurferies to modet 
the heads, as well as hearts of their pupils, notwith* 
Handing the impra£licability he contends for. I re* 
me.mber an age or two ago, it was the eftabliflied' 
plan of fbroe public feminaries, to reduce the fize 
and form of the underdandings of youth to the 
fame ftandard ; — to infpirf them with a flavifli re- 
gard to authority, merely fuch, without confider- 
jng its foundations; — to exclude all free enquiry,, 
and fuch improvements as were unfavourable to re- 
ceived opinions ; — to breed an implicit reverence 
and attachment to conditutions of an unfriendly and 
cxclufive, nature, exclufivc of all but fuch as had the 
good fortune to think in a certain way, or who, if 
they could not, had verfatility enough to- profefs they 
did. Were not the youth taught, that all innovati- 
ons whatfoever were pernicious and diabolical, and 
that different fentiments even in points not effential,, 
were incompatible with peace and unity ? And a» 
to the ufeful knosvlege which thofe modern inflruc- 
tors retailed, how was it ro be found there, where 
languages and names were taught, nther than 
things ; — where a lame and barren philofofthy was 
aiculcated. to fupport a lame and unnatural theo^ 
logy ; — where the youth were inftrufled in arts that 
at befl were inafVive and loquacious, or elfe fnbfer- 
vient only to the grandeur avid affluence of a parti- 
cular order ? What encouragement tofearch after 
truths or hoacftly adhere to it, wber? tho& 
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ties were in higheft vogue, which were foreign to 
true merit, and of partial influence, fuch as an im- 
plicit faith in authority, fupplenefs of confcience, 
obfequioufnefs to fuperiours, and a violent antipa- 
thy againft thofc who were fo unhappy as to differ 
from them : Whereas, were not a cautious diftruft 

of authority, an inclination to weigh opinions and 
things, a largenefs of mind, that fpurned at wealth 
and power, when they were to be purchafed at the 
expence of integrity or manhood, and an implacable 
indignation at all kinds and degrees of impofltion, 
fraud and tyranny, were not thefe the moft obnoxi- 
ous qualities a man could poflefs, and certain pre- 
ludes to poverty ^and difgrace ? 1 doubt thefe mo- 

dern praftices have eftabIHhed the very monopolies 
of which Eugenio feems to be fo afraid, and are the 
moft effeftual way of laying embargoes on the joint 
iffue of wit and liberty ; to which 1 muft fay, by 
the bye, antient prudence was pretty much a ftran- 
ger. But I fear this hopeful bufinefs of trimming 
men’s underftandings, the peculiar excellency of 
modern education, according to Eugenio, will al- 
ways profper admirably, while it is in the hands of 
a fet of men, who have a feparare, and often an op- 
pofite intereft to that of mankind, and have been ge- 
nerally the greateft patrons and tools of tyrants and 
Haves. 

Eugenio was going to reply, when Conftant, tak- 
ing up the difeourfe, faid, whatever zeal Eugenio 
hasdifeovered in defending modern times, and modern 
forms of government againft the attacks of Sophron, 
1 do not think he has paid great refpeft to that com- 
mon nature, of which he, and all of us have the 
honour to partake. His principles favour of too 
much freedom for me- is for lapping the foun- 
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Nations of all education both antient and modern. 
The prindpal difference which Sophron infilled upon 
as charaflerillical of antiquity, and in which its fu- 
perior excellency above modern times (lands confef- 
led, I mean that of moral and political culture, he 
has plainly given up. He hinted indeed by the bye, 
the care of the moderns about manners, by means 
of fome fchool feverities, and the choice of family 
or travelling tutors, who are confidered as obfequK 
ous and fafhionable domeflics, and bargained for 
juft In the fame manner, though perhaps with left 
ceremony and caution, than grooms and cooks. I 
am furprized however, that he forgot to fupport 
this part of his argument, by the notable concern 
parents (hew to form the manners of their children 
by means of dancing fcbools, thofe elegant nurferies 
of politenefs and decorum, in which they far tran* 
ftend the antients. For, beddes the methods of po> 
lite addrefs, which they are taught there, the com- 
pany of the ladies is a wonderful infpirer of fine fen< 
timents and tender paiCons, an excellent fpur to a 
genteel demeanour, and acquaints the raw unpoli.h- 
cd youth, with all the graces and modern decorums 
of fafhionable converfation. And when the princi- 
ples of thofe ingenious arts taught there are ripened, 
and brought to perfe£lion by the many ferious lec- 
tures read at home, inculcated in all the companies, 
and pra6Hfed with the utmoft folemnity and addreft 
in the politeft affemblies, no wonder if the pupil 
comes abroad into the w’orld completely fafhioned 
in every point of manners. Forgive me, gentlemen, 
if ( exprefs myfelf aukwardly on fo polite a fubje<ft. 
For 1 would not let Eugenio’s argument fuffer thro* 
an undefigned omilfion. — He being fenfible however, 
that Sophroo bad the advantage of him as to the 
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more fubilantial part of the argument, goes to work 
artfully enough ; be does not attempt to invalidate 
his evidence, but endeavours to fliew the faft to be 
a perfe(5l trifle, a mere dream of fome fpeculative 
law-givers, who amufed ihemfelves with refine- 
ments above the pitch of nature. Dilinterefled- 
nefs of public fpirit, and the like old-falhioned vir- 
tues, are down-right cant, and the pretenders to 
them are only a more refined fpecies of Don Quix- 
otes. Thcfe are courtly maxims, and he does well 
to maintain them, though in a difguifed manner^ 
that he may the better define thofe tools of power 
whom he profefles to patronize. Be that as it wilL 
they are the natural refult of his free principles. 
For man, according to him, is not a proper fubjefl 
of moral culture. If his head be but well-inftrufV- 
ed, tis manners may (hift for themfelves. It is 
idle or unjufl to meddle with them. They are nei- 
ther to be made nor mended. His charaffer is as 
flexible as his fortune, and plant what opinions or 
habits you pleafe, the accidents of a day may root 
them up, and place new ones in their flead. This 
is the fum of Eugenio’s argument. Pray, Sir, what 
is your conclufion ? That we are to take no care 
about the morals of youth, and hy them under no< 
feltraints, but leave them to chance? According 
fo this way of teafoning, we muft not fow our 
fiilds with corn, becaufe a mildew may blafl it, nor 
cultivate our gardens, becaufe the rankefl weeds fhoot 
up in the mofl improved grounds. So we muft not 
kifpirewith good principles, nor accuftom to honeft 
habit, becaufe vitious ones may deftroy them. 

"Who does not know, that the mind is fo fruit- 
ful a foil, that if you let it lie fallow, efpedally.in-' 
^hac ieafoa when its vegetative victue is ftrongeft^ 
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nay> and ar6 il6t able to fow and impregnate it 
richly, not only with knowlege, bnt with ingenuity 
and every virtue, it will, nay, and muA be over- 
run with the mofl baneful weeds. But, lays Euge^ 
nio, it is all fuperfluo'us labour : for fttdi weeds 
will fprout up in fpite of all your pains, nor can 
you have any fecurity againll them. But I will ven^ 
Cure to fay, that virtue, when deeply rooted in a 
itaind, is a noble fence and fecurity to itfelf. It 
may indeed be fometimes, nay, and often is nipt iii 
the bud, by the hand of a rude invader, or the ac(d* 
dents of ill weather. But if it is become a native 
of the foil, and grown to an head, it will Band the 
ihock of many a ftorm, and hardly will any violence 
or art be able to tear it up. Nay, I believe I may 
affirm it, asa maxim, confirmed by the experience of 
all ages, and confuted by no one example, * that 
^ virtue, genuine virtue, reared by a juft knowlegie 
*' of the human cohftitution, ftrengthened by habit, 

* and ripened by time, is incorruptible from within, 

* and invincible from aln-oad.’ — I do not pretend 
to fay that the fineft' moral culture is always fo fuc- 
cefsful as we could wifh ; but as far as it goes, it 
always leaves good eftefts behind it. Cannot Euge- 
nio’s own experience, as well as his refleffion on 
former ages, afford him many inftances of its falu- 
tary influence i Have not whole dates throve and 
flourUhed in confequence of a good education that 
was interwoven with the frame of their government ? 
Was not this the foundation of their virtue, gran- 
deur, and fdicity i When that was neglefted, did 
they not. become degenerate, abjeff, and on temp- 
tible ? 

But here Eugenio reclaims, and thinks they went 
too far that they had nothing to do with the pri- 
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vate tafte and conduct of the citizens ; — that mens 
fancies^ appetites, and paHions are of their own ju< 
risdirtion ; — and to ufe force or any kind of con- * 
ilraint here is an incroachment upon one’s natural 
right and liberty, and introduces monopolies, and 
civil as well as prieAly domination, with their fright- 
-ful attendants. 

Were I convinced of the juftice of thofe conclu- 
Hons of my friend, there is none who would reje£l 
the principles from which they flow with greater ab- 
horrence than I fhould do. For liberty, gentle- 
men, is the Palladium’ of Britain, the Palladium of 
mankind, which whHe we retain, we cannot be de- 
flroyed by any power whether domefiic or foreign. 
But is it any incroachment upon this liberty, to take 
all wife and jufl precautions to promote and fecure 
the virtue and good manners of our country, not ' 
only by equitable laws, but by falutary inlHtutions ? 

Is it any invafion upon our liberty to fubmit, with 
a free and full confent, to be governed by whom 
we pleafe, and in the bed manner, to fubmit to re- 
gulations which only reArain us from doing ill, and 
habituate us to a conAant courfe of doing well ? For 
my part, 1 am not fo haunted with the frightful 
phantoms either of prieAly or civil tyranny, as to be 
terrified with names, the appearances of monopolies, 
feparate intereAs, jarring governments j I fay, I am 
not fo haunted with fuch bugbears as to reckon our 
liberty either of thinking or afiing impaired by 
fuch difereet provifions and orders as the wifeA Aates 
have in all ages contrived to promote a good taAe, 

‘ and a right Ipirit and condoft, among the people. 

But, that I may illuArate what I mean by parti- 
cular fafls, and not by loofe and general obfervati- 
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ons, and Ukewife (hew the advantages of a right mo- 
ral Culture, and that it is no Utopian fcheme to. form 
manners, as well as to communicate knowlege, I beg 
leave to give you a fhort account of the Spartan e- 
ducation and manners. 

The youth of this fober republic were accuflom- 
ed to the flrifteft temperance and abftinence in diet, 
to go bare-footed, to wear only one garment, and 
to endure all kinds of hardftiip. They were conti- 
nually employed in fome laborious exercife or other, 
hunting, riding, wreftling, throwing the javelin, 
mock -battles, and other warlike fports. Parents 
did not educate their own children, but at a certain 
age gave them up into the hands of the public, which 
put them under the mod inflexible dilcipline and au- 
thority. Their mailers or inflruftors were elder 
citizens, or fuch as had been employed in the highed 
offices. If any complained of the feverity of their 
corre^Hons, it was infamous for their parents not to 
beat them again for their pains ; becaufe their com- 
plaints were deemed unreafonable, and the inclinad- 
on to coinplain unworthy of a noble mind. Their 
life was the remoted from pleafure and luxury tbac 
could be. They were forced to bear hunger and 
want, or to fhift for themfelves by all the methods 
of ingenuity they could think of, to endure heat and 
cold, toil and difappointment, alarms and watching, 
every thing, in fhort, that could harden their con. 
Aitution and try their courage. The boys were not 
ibund fault with, if they boxed whenever they met ; 
nay, there were periodical whipping bouts, in which 
the young rogues were beaten mod foundly at the 
altar of Diana Taurica, in the prefence of their pa- 
rents and relations, who exhorted them to bear 
their blows like true-hearted young Sparuns. Such 
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was their patience and refolution, that we are afluf' 
ed by good authority, that fome of them would bleed 
to death under the lafbes which they received, ra> 
ther riian betray an unmanly foftnefs. In fome of 
their (ham fights, particularly their Platanidae, of 
which Qcero tells us he was an eye-witnefs, the fame 
vnrdenting fpirit appeared. Thofe battles were 
fought with fuch wonderful contention of hds, and 
teeth, and nails, that the combatants would fooner 
die than own themfelves vanquifhed. And indeed 
what other flate can match the indance of the boy, 
who allowed his entrails to be eaten, rather than dif 
cover the doln fox he bad hid under his garment f 
The honours' whidt were (liewn them at the time, 
and the didinflion which was ever after paid to thole 
who had fignalized themfelves for their bravery and 
eondancy, both in thofe fevere trials, and in their 
other martial conteds, gave a wonderful edge to 
their fpirits, and was a continual fpur to manly at- 
chievements. The national fongs and- hymns they 
were accudomed to hear and learn, contained the 
praifes of heroic valour and heroic deeds, performed 
by Gods and men ; and particularly, lofty encomi- 
ums upon dieir gallant countrymen, whofe virtue-en- 
titled them to the applaufe of the public, and the ad- 
miration of poderity. Thefe, therefor, inforced by 
harmony and numbers, did early and fweetly indrii 
Into their minds the contempt of life, and wealth, and 
pleafure, and the love of honour, of liberty, and their 
country. In (hort, the public mufic, fedivals, fpec- 
fades, and all their fports and dancing contributed 
to raife their courage, to recommend virtue, to ren- 
der them obedient to the laws, and loyal to their 
country. 

Such culture produced an acute, fober, brave> 
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and virtuous youth. The people feemed more a band 
of heroes than of ordinary men. If it is the genius 
and privilege of philofophy to bellow a fuperionty 
to pleafure and pain, an undaunted fortitude amidft 
dangers, a contempt of death, and an inviolable at- 
tachment to one’s country, then were the Spartans 
pbilofophers in the ftrifteft fenfe, eminently fo. 
They were equally formed to command or obey. 
All notion of private property and private interert, 
was loft in tHbmofl difinterefled regard to the public 
weal. They were renowned for their union, tem- 
perance, and jufllce ; fo that they became the arbi- 
trators of differences betw’een contending flates, the 
fcourge of tyrafits, and the guardians of the liberties 
of Greece. — In this flourifliing condition did they 
continue for many years, free and uncorrupted at 
home, great and independent abroad ; while they ob- 
ferved the inftitutions of their renowjjed lawgiver. 
But no fooner did they depart from thefe, and re- 
lax the public education and difeipline, than they 
grew diflTolute, luxurious, divided among themfelvcs, 
ambitious of foreign power and conquefts ; and fell 
a prey to petty tyrants at home. So different are 
the effe£ts of culture, or the neglcdf of it ! 

This inflance, among many others, may convince 
Eugenio, that man is no improper fubje<51 of mo- 
ral culture, and is an inconteflible proof of the 
amazing hold which may be taken of the human heart 
by right culture ; and that it is not a vifionary pro- 
jeft to attempt to improve his better part. 

Now, let me aft him, was it any incroachraent 
upon Lacedemonian liberty, which a wife man would 
condemn, to inure the youth to fober fare, and 
coarfe cloathing, to bear hunger and thirft, and all 
weathers, to w’atcb, contrive, toil, and fuftain a- 
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larms and dangers, calmly and without fear ? Would 
we condemn this oeconomy in a private family, and 
Illall we cenfure it in a Hate ? — But Eugenio per- 
haps thinks it a terrible abrigement of liberty to 
have been confined to black broth, and one fuit, or 
fafliion of deaths, and would have grumbled fadly 
at their long fads and nightly excurfions. Poffibly 
thefe might not fuit an Englilh tafle and conftitution ; 
but can he blame the Spartan law-giver for the high 
opinion he endeavoured to giv£ them of his laws, 
and the mean one he gave them of property, wealth, 
and fcnfual pleafure, which cramp or foften the ’ 
mind ? Was it wrong to propagate among the peo- 
ple, by the whole train of his policy, fuch lofty ideas 
of their country, fuch a reverence for its conftituti- 
on and magiftrates, and fuch an efteem of thofe 
virtues which promoted its profperity and grandeur ? 

For my part, I do not remember that any mono- , 
polies wcre*creded, or any I'eparate interefts, or 
defpotic deligns fet on foot, in confequence of pro- 
pagating fuch. principles, or preferibing fuch rules of 
aftion, even under very fevere penalties. 

It is upon the account of this public and moral 
ftrain of culture, that I agree with Sophron in ad- , 
miring ancient wlfdom, and cannot help thinking 
that antient politicians either underftood govern- 
ment better, or had the intereft of mankind more ' 
at heart, than modern ones, as it is of more confe- 
quence to make men good citizens, than good feho- 
lars, or ingenious tradefmen ; and as happinefs is 
more intimately connected with virtue than with , 
knowlcge. Nor would I aferibe this fo much to i 
any fuperiority of original genius, as to their better j 
education. For we fhall find it true, ‘ That as ) 

* rtates owe much of their grandeur to thofe great 
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* men who rife in them from time to time, fo the 

* good conftitution, and wife orders of dates, are 

< the nurferies which produce the greateft men, and 

< the nobleft virtues.’ 

Eugenio looked fomewhat oddly at fome parts of 
Conftant’s difcourfe, and feemed ready to reply, 
when Hiero interpofed to this effeft. 

1 am glad that Conftant appealed in this debate to 
experience and fa£Is, and did not oppofe Eugenio 
only with vague and general oblervations. I ap- 
plaud his zeal in defence of moral culture, and the 
preference which he gives it to all other improve- 
ments. The inftance he brought of the amazing ef- 
ficacy of the former, to give a deep and lading, nay, 
an alraod indelible impreflion to the mannersof men, 
appears to me drong and full to the point. Yet, 
gentlemen, I cannot help 'regretting th? weaknefs 
and imperfeflion of human wifdom, in the very ex- 
ample he has adduced. 

Even the admirable inditutions of Lycurgus (I 
hope Condant and Spphron will forgive me) appear 
in my mind defective, and perhaps too favage ; ,1 faid 
defeftive,-becaufe he had too little regard to the in- 
telligent part of our frame, by his banifhing all 
learning, and mod of the polite and civilizing, as 
well as manual arts of life from his date ; and con- 
fequently he attempted to diflblve that connection, 
which nature has edablidied between our heads and 
our hearts, or fentiments and palTions. By this he 
robbed his people of many innocent and agreeable 
entertainments, made them inhofpitable to drangers, 
who would have introduced or improved thofe arts, 
and erga. ed them in an ufelefs, and often a perni- 
cious idlenefs.— A Spartan was only a gentleman and 
a foldier. He would neither plough bis ground, nor 
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learn a trade, but only fight and conquer, or elfe 
die. 

I faid alfo, I thought the ftrain of his policy was 
in fome refpefts favage ; both becaufe he allows too 
little play to the moft tender feelings and paffions of 
human nature, and upon the account of the barbarity 
of fome of its inftltntions, if they were really hia. 
All education, whether public or private, muft be 
founded on nature, muft give fcope and exercife ta 
the original principles of the human conftitution, and 
muft proceed, if it would proceed upon a bottom 
fufficiently extenfive, and with any probaHlity of 
fuccefs : I fay, it muft proceed upon the gradual and 
fucceftive evolution of our various powers and pafli- 
ons, but efpecially the focial ones, in the feveral pe- 
liods of life. Inftead of this, he laid too early, and 
pnhaps too fevere reftraintsupon the parental tender*- 
ncfs, by taking from parents, both the property anfl 
entire education of their offspring, and fubjefting 
the children to the command and correftion of other 
parents. By this means he ftifled, in a great meafure, 
the tender charities of fathers, fons, and brethren, 
and of confequcnce cut off many of thofifendearing 
offices and joys which are the chief band and enter- 
tainment of private and domeftic life. Therefor I 
do not fo much wonder that Lacedemonian parents 
could, without any pity or remorfe, difpatch thofe 
innocent babes who were -born lame or deformed, 
and, as they thought, like to prove unferviceable to 
the ftate. 

But I cannot reflefl without horror on the inhu- 
manity of the Cryptia, thofe noffurnal expeditions 
of the Spartan youth, when they lay in ambufli for 
the Helots in the fields, and butchered thofe honeft 
flaves in cold blood, who provided them with bread, 
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and did all their drudgery, that they might learn by 
this inhuman pradiice, the heroic arts of conquering 
and killing. 

The cutting oiF all mtercourfe with foreigners, , 
did efFedtually put a flop to all thoTe duties of hof- 
pitality, which have the fineft tendency to open and 
humanize the mind, and polirti the manners. — It is 
true, their legiflator intended, by thefe reftiaints 
and feverities, to flop fome of the common fources 
of corruption, and to form a brave, warlike, un- 
conquerable people 'r but, I hope, men may be made 
brave without being inhuman, and corruption be ex- 
cluded otherwife than by checking the mo ft gentle 
and generous paftions. Therefor, though the public 
turn of their education, and that concern for the 
virtue of their manners, is a noble pattern, worthy' 
the attention of the moderns, yet I would nor re- 
commend them as a proper model, in the inftances- 
now mentioned. , . 

But while I have ventured to offer this caution' . 
with regard to the Spartan education, I would beg: 
leave to add one remark more upon the general 
ftrain of education among almoft all the antients^ 
which I think dcfeflive in one particular. 

I cannot but applaud the pains they took to cul- 
tivate a love to their country, and to dlrcfl: their am- 
bition and employments to the public good ; but I 
complain that the benevolent piinciplehad too parti- 
al and exclufive a turn with regard to mankind.- 
They were taught to look upon their country as 
the foie public, and ta-confider themfelves as in a 
Ifate of war with all the world befides, whom they - 
confidered as barbarians, and ufed like flaves, \vhcr»i 
conquered. Even the more enlightened Grcelis- 
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thought the reft of mankind the baftards of nature, | 
or a lower fpecies of creatures ; and thofe laws of 
hofpitality, which were in fuch vogue among them, 
and which, as far as they went, were amiable bonds 
of union, and friendly, yea, family-leagues, did 
chiefly, if not folely refpeft thofe ftrangers, who 
were Greeks by blood or alliance. Hence it hap- 
pened, that thofe focial affe(ftions, which fpread 
through their private communities with fuch a Llu- 
tary influence, often infpired them with fullennefs 
and animoflty towards people of a different nation, 
and formed ftrong confederacies, exclufive of the 
rights and interefts of mankind, and frequently op- 
polite to them. You who know the hiftory of antient 
times, particularly the Roman ftory, will remember 
many difagreeable inftances of this truth. 

I would now make a few remarks on what Euge- 
nio faid towards the end of his difeourfe, of the unfk- 
nefs of our nature for moral culture. Had he taken 
a more extenfive view of it, 1 imagine it would 
have appeared to him not only lefs (haded, but an ' | 
admirable fubje(5t of culture, and adapted to many 
excellent moral as well as intellectual purpofes. 1 al- 
low that man is felflfh, ftrongly fo, if my friend j 
means by it that he ardently wifhes, and unwearied- 
ly purfues his own happinefs, or what he thinks fuch. 

But he is kind and generous withal, bent upon pro- 
moting the happinefs of others, .and never better 
pleafed with himfelf than when he has done fo. I 
appeal, gentlemen, to your experience of nature in 
the infant-age, when its dictates are moft artlefs and 
undifguifed How prone are children to pity, and 
take part with the weak fide ! With what affec- 
tion and gratitude do they eye their parents and 
nutfes, or thofe who have done them a kindnefs ! 
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So that, I believe, we (hall find they will fooner for- 
get injuries than favours that have been done them 
in their childhood. Eugenio fays, that man is a 
proud, (lubborn, fierce, and revengeful animal. It 
may be fo; but be (liould have added too, that there 
is no creature more mild, gentle, docible, and ten- 
der-hearted. His pride makes him fo much the more 
governable ; for only humour his foible artfully, and 
you may turn him which way you will, and make 
him what you pjeafe. — But almoft every thing has 
two faces, a right and a wrong ; and in nothing does 
this duplicity of afpeft appear more glaring than in 
the fubjeft before us. - That quality or affeftion, 
-which when viewed on one fide appears fair and love- 
• ly, will, on the reverfe, ftrike you with it’s defor- 
mity. Eugenio fixing -his view on the dark fide, 
and being converfant with men of a certain character, 
obferves fqmething that has the appearance of pride, 
and being accufiomed to conneff this name with the 
idea of fomething vicious, he fuppofes that appear- 
ance to include in it an over-weaning conceit of one’s 
felf, and a (ullen contempt of others ; and this, by 
a quick tranfition, he dferibes to the whole fpecies 
without exception : but when I furvey the fame qua- 
lity, or rather appearance, on a more favourable 
fide, I call it felf-efieem, or a fenfibility of praife ; 
and yet, perhaps, in compliance with cuftom, 
which does not always diftinguifh very accurately 
between names and things, I ufe the general name, 
though in a more innocent fcnfe. What he, when 
r viewing things in one light, calls fury or revenge ; 
I, who confider them in another, call by the fofier 
name of juft refentment. That fiercenefs and obfti- 
nacy of temper, which are fo blameable when direft- 
, cd to wrong objefls, I would call courage and a no- 
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ble ardor, when engaged in the profecution of what 
is right. It is partly for want of attention to thofe 
fubtil difFerencesof things, and the confounding them 
tinder common names, and partly the making quali- 
ties peculiar to fome individuals of our acquaintance, 
from whom we take our meafures, charafteriftics Of 
the whole fpecies ; 1 fay, it is this unphilofophical 
tonduft that has introduced fo much ambiguity and 
eonfufion into moral fubjefts, and which has partr- 
cularly rendered obfervations on human nature fo 
loofe and uncertain. 

But not to difpute with Eugenio about the mean- 
ing of words, thofe very qualities which he thinks 
fuch obflacles to moral culture may be employed as- 
inftruments for the conducting it more fuccersful- 
ly. That pride which he finds fault with, may be 
improved into a juft fenfe of the dignity of our na- 
'ture, and be made a fpur to emulation and di igence, 
as well as a guard to virtue. The felfilhnels which 
be aferibes to the fpecies, may, "by being well informed 
and rightly conduced, nay,and will lead to, the lame 
virtuous and honourable activity in ferving the pu- 
blic, as the molt difinterefted and benevolent affeCti- 
ons. In fhort, I do not know a Angle paflton that 
ia of the original growth of our nature, which may 
not ferve as a foundation for lomc virtue, or to be 
in fome meafurc minifterial to it. Let nature there- 
for bcdiit Ctcd right, and paftions, by means of pro. 
per difcipline, be kept within the bounds preferibed 
by it, and the pupil will imbibe (uch principles, and 
contract fuch habits, as muft render him wile and 
good, happy in himfelf, and truly ufeful to others. 

I perceive, faid Simplicius, it is a ditftcult matter 
to avoid running into extremes in giving one’s opi« 
nion upon lb iaterefting, and wkhal fo ordinary a* 
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fubje^t as is that of education. It is generally allow- 
ed to be the art of forming or training up men. But 
it is not fo generally agreed in what this art conllfts, 
or how it is to be managed. According to the dif- 
ferent profpefts which people have taken of the crea- 
ture who is to be formed, and the more or lefs im- 
portant light in which they have viewed the feveral 
parts of his conftitntion, they have fet about this form- 
ing bufinefs in different ways, and thought it a more 
eafy, or a more difficult matter. Eugenio thinks 
our head and hands the only proper fubjedls of edu- 
cation. . Sophron -and Conflant make it the hearty 
or at leaft feem to give it the preference. Eugenio 
calls this an impraflicable fubje^I, and all moral cul- 
ture the next thing to chimerical. Hiero feems td 
think this an eafy bufinefs, and that nature does as 
it were bend itfelf to the hand of culture. Such dif- 
ferences in opinion, and cwifequently in praflice, 
we find to be national. In fome ccxmtries the ima- 
gination is thought the principal faculty in man,' and 
’ therefor the arts dependent upon it are chiefly va*. 
lued and taught. So that the education there lies in 
forming and cultivating it, and the youth are ac- 
complilhed in painting, poetry, fculpture, mufic, 
and all works of tafte. In other countries or foci- 
eties at leafl, man feems only to be confidered as a 
religious creature, and therefor the only education 
there that is worth naming, is the breeding up priefts 
and ecclefiaftics of everj^ tribes War feems to be 
the foie education of fome countries, as it was of 
Sparta and antient Rome likewife, if we add elo- 
quence to it. In Athens, man’s political charafter 
feems to be chiefly regarded, and in this both fophifts 
and philofophers, who were the profefled teachers, 
agreed, 10 dire^ the views of their popUs to make 
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a figure in the republic, as able fpeakers am! ftatef- 
men, or good citizens. If I durft hazard a cri- 
ticifm upon the genius of Britain, in the affair 
of education, I fhould fay, that it confidered man 
in a greater variety of lights than any other 
nation whatever, and that accordingly, educa- 
tion takes a more extenfive range here, than any 
where elfe. But was I to guefs at that part which 
has the afcendant over the others, I fhould fay that 
Britain chiefly regarded man in his a£live capacity, 
or as a creature made for bufinefs, yet in too nar- 
row and contra^Ied a fenfe : I mean with a view on- 
ly to his own private interefi, or that of the particu- 
lar order to which he belongs ; and therefor the' 
grand binge of education turns upon * teaching a 
craft, or expeditious art of acquiring wealth and pow- 
* er.’ Accordingly, look through all profeflSons, 
and obierve the maxims which govern them, and you 
will fee them point out an unerring fteadinefs to 
this fcope. Phyfic, law, and divinity, are conli- 
dered, as Sophron remarks, only as lucrative em- * 
ployments, and the whole previous courfe of ftudy 
is gone through as an inevitable drudgery for the 
fake of the fees and a living. The foldier talks of 
his country, but fights for his pay, and would glad- 
ly fell out in the time of war, could he afford to 
live without pay, or do it with a good grace. In 
fhort, the merchant, the artificer, and too often the 
ftudious drudge, for what do they toil and fweat, 
and drag out a tedious apprenticefhip, but to make 
a fortune, or at leaft to earn a tolerable livelihood ? 
Gain or interefi, in fome fhape or other, is the God, 
the prefiding, the all-direfting Genius of Britifh edu- 
cation, and hardly will any man efcape ridicule, who 
feiloudy profefles to regard the public in the bufi- 
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nefs which he chufes for life, or who facrifices either 
eafe or fortune, or power to it, but in hopes of 
more ample returns for his fervice. 

But whether thofe remarks upon the genius of e< 
ducation that prevails here, or elfewhcre, be true or 
not, 1 think one point is evident, ‘ That if educati- 

* on is indeed, what it appears to be, the art or 
< method of forming man, then it muft be fo far 
‘ defeftive, as it neglefls to improve any clTential 

part of his conftitution, or bellows the greateft 

* pains in cultivating thofe powers of his nature 
‘ which are of the leafl confequence to his own hap- 
‘ pinefs, or to that of others.’ The moft finilhed 
education confiders him as a complete creature, com* 
pounded of various powers, among which there is 
proper union and fubordination ; and as placed in 
different relations and conneflions to which thofe 
powers point ; and in confequence of this joint view, 
it employs thofe handles which nature affords, to im- 
prove and perfeft his fcveral powers of underftanding, 
Imagination, affeflion, and a^ion, that he may ufe- 
fully and happily fulfil the duties which grow out of 
his Hate. 

Our converfation has chiefly turned upon his mo- 
aral and political powers and connexions, whict} are of 
great importance, and have been thought fo by the 
wifefl governments. Eugenio thinks it a delicate 
and dangerous affair to meddle with thofe, becaufe 
it may be improved by the managers of dates to 
whom fuch a bufinefs is intruded, and who are ge- 
nerally ambitious and dedgning men; 1 fay, may 
be abufed by them to forge fetters for the under- 
dandings of the fubjeXs, or to incroach upon that 
freedom of aXion which nature bequeathed them, and 
which fociety was defigned ^0 fecure. I diall add 
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nothing }to what Conftant juflly obferved in anfwer 
to that fcruple, but only this ; that as Eugenio him- 
felf did not exclude the way of perfuafion, which 
impofes no kind of force on the reafon or rights of 
nsankind, fo I fee no harm in endeavouring, by re- 
prefentations, natural or moral exhibitions, pictures, 
emblems, monuments, aftions, or fenfible entertain- 
ments, to imprefs the imagination and heart of man 
with a fenfe of right and wrong, of virtue and vice ; 
juft and enlarged conceptions of the public, and of 
their connections with it ; an high veneration of 
laws and orders ; and an heroic love of thofe duties 
that.refpeft focicty and mankind. Such impreflions, 
he muft allow, have nothing unfriendly or favouring 
of impofition on the liberties of mankind, yet their 
efficacy on the minds of youth is very infinuafmg, 
and alraoft irrefiflible, and often produ^five of the 
moft eminent virtues. Therefor I fancy my friend 
will hardly condemn thofe ingenious arts, by which 
Sophron and Conftant told us the legiflators of an- 
tiquity ufed to form the imagination and tafte of 
their fellow-citizens, to a fupreme reliflii of union a- 
mong themfelves, of fubmilfion.to the laws, or zeal 
for the public, and of all thofe virtues which refpedl: 
privatq, or public life. And fnrely thofe arts were 
not the worfe, nor the lefs likely to produce their 
efTeft, that they were interwoven with the laws and 
policy of the government, nor do we hear that they 
were ever employed as engines of tyranny or oppref- 
fton. 

• If Eugenio went too far in fuppofing this moral 
culture impracticable, I do not know, whether Hie- 
ro does not err on the other extreme, by imagining 
it too eafy a matter. That we have principles which 
difpofe us for moral, as well as polittcal culture, w ill 
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not I believe be called in quedion, but we find thofe 
often warped by a bad conditution, or ftrangely per- 
verted in their ufe and application. Were our paf- 
fions balanced in jud proportion with each other, 
and nicely matched with reafbn, the forming work 
might go on fmoothly. But, alas ! how feldom i* 
this the cafe i Many natural and adventitious clogs 
arife, which make the teacher and pupil move hea- 
vily ; and accordingly the road to learning and mo- 
ral improvement has been reprefented by antient, as 
well as modern moralids, as lying up hill. Life itfelf 
has been called a warfare, and the palTions defcribed 
as the bead with many heads, with whom wt mud 
wage continual war. And is it not a common com- 
plaint, * That good habits are eafier effaced than bad, 
‘ but that vice is learned without a mader Would 
not one conclude from hence, that this is a native of 
the foil, but that the others are exotics, which mud 
be forced up with artificial hey. and more than Oi di- 
nary culture ? " 

Upon the prbpofal of thefe difficulties, the compa- 
ny fixed their eyes on Philander, as if they expefted 
to hear his opinion. He continued filent a while, and 
then he faid, imiiing. 

I find, gentlemen, by the meaning of your looks, 
that I am called upon to give rtiy opinion upon the 
fubjeft of your debate. You have already faid fo 
much on both fides of the quedion, that 1 fcarce 
know what to add more. However, I will make a 
few remarks for form’s fake... • 

It mud be confeffed that there is a notorious diffe- 
rence between antient and modern education. The 
former was certainly more public and political. I do 
not know whether the latter be not more cxtenfively 

Vot. II. G ' 
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a£Iive and practical. Antient politics regarded the 
arts of war more : the modern feem more ftudious 
of thofe of peace. Antiently men were confidered 
in their moral and civil capacity, and accordingly 
were formed good citizens, fpeakers, foldiers, and 
feamen ; for the Arength and profperity of the ftate 
was fuppofed to lie in a numerous, brave, and 
well-trained militia, it being the received opinion, 

‘ That thofe only can be fafe who are ftrong ; and 

* that no people was ever well defended but thofe 

* who fought for themfelves;’ and therefor the learn- 
ing their exercifes was a principal part of their edu- 
cation ; but being lefs acquainted with trade and the 
mechanical arts, they were the lefs concerned about 
them. However, with regard to the general Arain 
of their education, it muA be confeAed, that one 
great advantage the antients had over us, was mere- 
ly accidental, and not owing to their fuperior Acill : 
the Greeks generally fedied no language but their 
own ; whereas a grea^art of our lives is fpent in 
learning foreign or dead languages. ' “What wonder 
then is it, that they under Aood the energy and beau, 
ty of their own tongue, better than we do ours ; 
confequently that they were better orators and poets, 
or more early applied themfelves to the knowlege of 
things than we ; and had more time to fpare for bo- 
dily exercifes and political trainings ? In this the 
moderns are more to be lamented than blamed. Be* 
Ades, the whole fyAem of politics is altered by the 

. gothic eAabliAiments introduced among us, and the 
vaA increafe of trade and navigation. A greater fe* 
cretion is made in the different arts and occupa- 
tions of life ; thefe are diAributed among diffe- 
rent ranks and orders of men, which are kept quite 
feparate and diAinft from each other. The buAnefs 
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of war Is left to mercenaries, navigation to Tea* 
men, divinity to a particular order, and fo of the 
refl. But amiently thefe feveral charafters naight all 
be, and often were fuftained by the fame perfons. 
From hence, and other circumihnces, it has happen- 
ed that the moderns, and particularly our own coun- 
try have confidered man, as chiefly formed for pri- 
vate aflion, and thofe peaceful arts and improve- 
ments that contribute not to the making him more 
brave, fober, or public-fpirited and politically good, 
but to the rendering his life more eafy, comfortable, 
and affluent. Accordingly the turn of our education 
lies rather, as Simplicius obferved, towards biifinefs' 
and all the gainful profeflions, or to thofe praflical 
arts which are connefted with wealth and power. 
Therefor the prime art now ftudied is to ‘ know 

* the wants and foibles of others, that by fupplying 
^ the one, and accommodating yourfelf artfully to 
‘ the other, you may fecure the main chance, and 

* be as independent as poflible on the refl of man* 

‘ kind.’ 

To reach this end one applies to figures, the 
keeping of accompts, and to every branch of com* 
merce ; another plods at agriculture and country, 
bufinefs ; one improves himfelf in the mathematics 
for the fake of gunnery, fortification, navigation, 
architefture, meafuring : another learns natural phi- 
lofophy, chymiftry, mixing or working metals, and 
the like. By this means indeed, men become ufe- 
ful to the public, by diminifhing the wants, and in- 
creafing the plcafures of life ; and in this fenfe may 
be called politically good : thus far our education 
profefles to go, but it does not, for ordinary, feem 
to aim much higher. The reafon why the educati- 
on which mollly prevails, is carried on in the private 
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way by tutors, and boardmg-fchools, and why there 
is little or no public teaching in our univerlitics, I 
aferibe in a good meafure to the temper of the na- 
tion, which is fcarce flexible and tame enough for the 
public and authoritative way. Whether it be owing 
to our liberty, or the natural fullennefs of our tem- 
per, or to whatever other caufe I do not know, but 
we cannot think of attending leftures, fubmitting 
to forms and rigorous difcipline, or going through a 
tedious academical courfe of Audies. And indeed, 
I defpair of feeing any thing done in this way, un- 
Icfs our government were to interpofe in a matter 
of fuch public concern, and new model our educa- 
tion. 

That indeed is an affair of infinite delicacy, and 
would require a thorough infight into human nature, 
and the principles of government to execute well, 
without falling into the inconveniencies fuggefted 
- by Eugenio. Eut without enquiring at prefent into 
fo nice a controverfy, farther than has been already 
done by thofe who have fpoken before me ; I would 
only take notice of Tome principles in the human 
conAitution, which prepare it for the moral culture, 
thought necefiary for its improvement ; which will 
probably lead us to a more diflinft view of the fittcA 
ends and methods of education, and the caufes of 
thole difficulties which Simplicius obferved were of- 
ten weighty clogs upon it. 

I cannot help thinking that the Aru£fure or orga- 
nization of minds, if I may fo exprefs it, is full as 
regular and perfeft as that of bodies, and that all 
the faculties of the one are as complete in them- 
felves and fubordinate to the whole, as the feveral parts 
and organs of the other. All bodies, whether of 
the vegetable or animal kind, tend naturally to ma- 
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turity, and the pcrfeftion of the refpe£Hve fpecies, 
and will attain it, unlefs they are hindered in their 
growth, or hurt by external violence. They are 
confervative of their own natures, and when put 
out of their natural ftate and pofture, feek to re- 
Hore themfelves. Thus the human body, when 
nouriibed by congenial aliment, and undillurbed by 
force from without, continues growing till it has 
(hot up into its full ftrength and juft proporti- 
ons ; and as it redfts and is armed againft all vio- 
lence, fo when it is hurt, or any how difordered, 
it has lanatory principles within itfelf, by which na- 
ture, if not over born by (uperior force, works oft* 
the diftemper, and accompliihes a cure. Now, f 
fhould think it a ftrange phenomenon in the order 
of being, if the analogy did not hold throughout, if 
there ftrould be fo much coherence and fymmetry, 
and fuch principles of defence and felf-pre(ervation 
in inferior natures, by which they operate towards 
their own perfe£\ion, and nothing of this kind in 
fuperior natures. Would not this argue impotence, 
or a ftrange partiality, or fomething worfe in the 
author of fuch a conftitution of things ? But is 
this really the cafe ? Is there not an evident growth 
in minds, a gradual expandon of their powers, an 
afcent towards perfection ? They are naturally at- 
tra^ive of moral as well as intelleflual qualities, dnd 
reft in them as their proper element and centre, but 
are ftrongly repuldve of all fuch as are of a contra- 
ry nature. 

The mind not only contains within itfelf ideas 
of the beautiful, decent, grand, and virtuous, but 
thrufts itfelf forward in purfuit of thefe, and is reft- 
kfs and unfatisded till they are attained. Truth and 
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knowlege are its natural food, fultable and fatisfac* 
tory to the intellectual eye, as light and verdure to 
the organs of fight, Tho’ the mind often falls into 
error, yet it never admits it but under the fpecious 
appearance of truth. Vice is too (hocking to be enter- 
tained as fuch. It is always nrafqued with fome delu- 
live moral form, fome fair pretence of honour, brave- 
ry, magnanimity, or at leaft a neceflary and innocent 
felf-regard.—- Whereas candour, generofity, friend- 
fhip, benevolence, and in (hort, all the virtues, ap- 
pear always and in every light amiable without any 
varnifti or foreign ornament ; the heart feels a tho- 
rough complacence in them, and in itfelf on their 
account. Thefe fufiain, nourifii, and ripen it to 
perfection. When the mind is divorced and fepa- 
rated from them, it is firongly elafiic, fo to fpeak, 
feeks to rejoin them, and like a bone out of joint, 
is uneafy and pained till it be reduced to it’s natural 
pofiure. And though by continuing long in that 
unnatural Aate, it fiiould become habitual, and con- 
lequently be attended with no extraordinary pain, yet 
it is both deformed in appearance, and makes the 
motions of the mind irregular and troublefom ; nor 
can it, while it is affeCfed in this manner, enjoy that 
pleafure which arifes from the found ftate and exer- 
cife of it’s powers. It is generally obferved, that 
the natural fiate of every creature, I mean, that 
which is agreeable to it’s original confiitution, > and 
the order and fubordination of it’s feveral powers, is 
it’s beft, eafiefi, and happieft ftate ; and that every 
deviation froid that ftate, entails upon it a propor- 
tionable degree of pain and mifery. Now the violence 
which an ingenuous nature fuffers,when the conftitu- 
tton and laws of it’s being are violated, the ftruggles 
which a fenfe of honour and virtue make before they 
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quit their hold, the (hame and reniorfe which follow 
the corruption, with all the convulfions, the dread 
and refolution of growing villany, I fay, all thefe 
appear fymptoms of an unnatural and perverted 
flatc ; whereas every llage of advancing virtue is a 
frefh addition to one’s pleafure, and gives a brilker 
tone to the feveral powers of a£iion ; confequently, 
a progrelTion in fuch a (late mud be according to 
the order of nature, or the original conAitution of 
the creature. 

Man was made for a progre/Iive date, and, as he 
rifes from very fmall beginnings, fo he palles thro’ 
a greater variety of Aages in his progrefs to maturi- 
ty, and continues longer in them than any other 
creature we know. It feems to be one of the fun- 
damental laws of this progreflion, * That the infer!- 

* or and lefs noble powers or principles of his con- 

* Aitution Aiould grow up and come in play before 
< the higher ones, nay, and attain very confiderable 

* degrees of Arength ; while the others have fcarce 

* made their appearance, or appear only in the bud, 

* very weak and imperfeft ; even as trees put forth 

* gems, and then blofTom before the fruit unfolds 

* itfelf.’ In confequence of this law, the fir A Aage 
of our progrefs is, that of the fenfe and appetite. 
Thefe foon attain their vigour, and get the Aart of 
reafen and all the upper faculties They feem to 
be as quick and a^ve in infancy, as in the prime of 
life, while there is hardly any glimmerings of thought 
or underAanding. Hence it is, that fenfible objeiA^ 
which croud from all quarters upon the organs juA 
unfolded into afVion, make the Hr A, and confequent- » 
ly a mighty impreffion upon the fufceptible creature. 
And thofe fenfible wants which affeft the prefervati- 
on and fubAAence of the creature, folicit the appe- 
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tites with quick and conftant returns. Thefe cannot 
be refifted without violence and pain. Mean time 
there s no fuperior power to moderate theirinfluence, 
andconiioulorcorrefttheimpreffionsof fenfe. What 
is the confequence ? The creature mu ft contraft 1 
affe£tion« fuitable to that ftate, and as it’s ideas are 
only fen ble, thofe muft be of the fame ftamp ; that I 

is to fay, the mind will only defire fenfible gratifica- 1 

tions, which, being frequently indulged, will form 
a fenfual habit and bent. This habit, having got 
early prepofTefiion, and if unchecked by parents and 
mirfes, having had full time to fettle itfelf, gains the 
afccncient over the mind, and often erefts fuch an 
empire over the other paflions, as is very difficult af- 
terwards to be fubdued. The tyranny of appetite, 
and of thofe paflions grafted upon it, muft be un- 
avoidable, while parents and nurfes concur in indulg- 
ing them and ftrengthening their power ; — while they 
even prevent their cravings, — and ftir up the very 
pafiions they ought to quell and moderate. Thus, 

I have feen children fcold ere they could fpeak, and 
taught to ftiike before they could c^ofe their lifts. 

Things going one at this rate, during the infancy 
of reafon, appetite, and paffion, elder brethren to 
it, as an able philofopher terms them, prove too 
flrong a match for it, and carry all before them, fo 
that it can fcarce make head againft thofe it’s elder 
Bntagonifts. Whatever is thus grown habitual to 
the mind, is become fo far natural, and cannot be 
removed without difficulty and force. The removal 
of old habits, and introduction of new ones, muft 
theiefor be a work of time, of much attention and 
frequent exercife. This, 1 apprehend, is one rea- 
fon why moral culture, and the government of our 
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appetites and paiTions is reprefented as a (hruggle, a 
fight, a progrefs up hill. 

What renders the moral improvement flill more 
difficult is the early influence of the imagination, 
which feems to be the next power that opens and 
expands itfelf in the growth of the human mind. 
Thofe, who do not attend to it, will hardly believe 
how bufy the minds of children are in obferving eve- 
ry thing that is faid and done by people about them, 
in combining images and relations, drawing conclu- 
lions, and forming all kinds of afibciations of ideas. 
A fmile, a frown, a nod, or gefture, fhall convey 
to them ideas of approbation or cenfure, complacence 
or diflike, as (Irongly as the mofl figniHcant language. 
The example or even filence of their parents fhall 
be interpreted by them, as a filent fanftion of cer- 
tain adlions. A rattle, or any little gew-gaw, by 
having certain images of precedency, honour, or 
power annexed to it, may be as intoxicating to them, 
as a crown to perfons of full-grown undei (landing. 
An hobby-horfe, or a new fuit of cloaths, bellowed 
at an improper time, or accompanied with unfavour- 
able circumflances, may have as fatal charms to the 
young imagination in giving a wrong tafle of happi- 
nefs, in feeding improper paffions, or in railing juft 
ones beyond their true meafure, as a woman or a 
golden bribe to a mature imagination. For it is not 
the real grandeur, or littlenefs of objefls, but the 
opinions we form of, and qualities we annex of our- 
felves, or are taught by others to annex to them, 
that give them all their power to move or enchant 
us one way or other. As the imagination of chil- 
dren is a£live and luxuriant, their fpirits impetuous, 
their reafon weak, and their experience fmall, it is 
eafy to fee that, what from inllruflion, example. 
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converiation, and a thoufand little delicate drcunt« 
Aancesjthe infant-mind may form infinite wrong afTo> 
ciations or opinions of good and ill, right or wrong. 
Thefe mu A iflue in mifplaced or irregular affefUons 
and wrong habits, the ordinary fources of vice and 
mifery. While there is fuch a variety of avenues 
by which corruption may be introduced, as it works 
it’s way fo infenfibly, and generally by fuch flow 
degrees, is it any wonder to fee this early feafon fb 
fruitful of extravagance and folly, and human cha- 
raders fo much dafhed, as we too often find them, 
with imperfedion and vice, and that it proves fo dif- 
ficult to afeertain either the rife or progrefs of that 
corruption ? Diforder being once admitted and 
grown habitual, it muA, confidering the adivity of 
the mind, increafe, and become difficult to remove 
in proportion to the time and vigour of it’s growth. 
And this cannot but prove a tedious procefs. The 
falfe opinion rouft be re^iified, and the wrong ha. 
bits fubdued ; that is to fay, thofe exercifes which 
have grown familiar, and confequent ly ag re ea ble, 
muA be unlearned, and new ones entered upon. All 
this requires much difcipline, refiraint and felfcor- 
refiion. This may farther account for the difficul- 
ties that are found in moral culture, many of which 
might have been prevented, had it begun early, and 
been rightly condufled. 

It feems to be another law of nature in the growth 
and progrefs of the mind, * That the exorbitancies 
< it has run into in a previous Aage, fhould ufher 

* in and be a foundation to the improvements of the 

* next fucceeding one.’ It is experience that in- 
forms the judgment, without which the raw unform- 
ed creature knows not the confequences of his own 
actions, nor bow his paffions will afie^i either him- 
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felf or others. Now, every miftake of judgment, 
and excefs of paflion, having certain evils and fuffer- 
ings outward or inward, and often both accompany, 
ing them, ferve to inform him what his conftitution 
is, whence his good ot ill arifes, and what tenor of 
affeftion and conduft does belt fuit his ftate and oe. 
conomy. Thofe ills, therefor, are of admirable ufe 
to correft paft exorbitancies, and a proper balls upon 
which to raife future improvements. They arreft 
the attention, chaftife the fwellings of pride and felf- 
confidence, allay the heats of palfion, and compofe 
the fold to temperance, modefty, fortitude, and hu- 
manity ; In Ihort, they anfwer the fame purpofes to 
the mind, in direfting and ftretching it’s powers, and 
working olT that levity, froth, and other ill humours, 
which grow out of the inflammation of the appetites 
and paflions, as vomiting, and other falutary dil^ 
charges do <o the body, which not only ftrengthen 
the tone of the veflels, but caft off whatever is pec- 
cant or obftrufts the free cotirfe of nature. Every 
ftage then 'of human life, is a flage of experience, 
and confequently of difeipline to that winch fucceeds 
k. Providence builds our improvement on our de- 
fers ; wifdom fprings, if I may fay fo, from folly; 
and vice is made a minifter of virtue. Therefor, 
we cannot complain of the difficulties which rife in 
the way of moral culture, fmce they grow out of 
the progreffive and prcd>ationary Hate of our being, 
and carry us forward in our progrefs towards the 
maturity and perfeftion of our nature. It is the 
part of a difcreet tutor to take advantage of thofe 
unavoidable miftakes and luxuriancies of nature in 
his pupil, to prune them mildly without impairing 
the vigour of their growth, and to make him draw 
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from his own experiences the moil in(lru£live leiTons 
and examples of his future behaviour. 

After what has been laid, it is eafy to fee what 
we mud judge of the maxim, that * vice is learned 
< without a roader.’ Becaufe it fometimes preceeds 
verbal indru6lion, we cannot therefor conclude, that 
it is antecedent to example, and all other kind of 
foreign influence. The flighted occaflon, as was 
obferved, conveys impreflions, and unites ideas which 
have no manner of relation or conneflion in nature ; 
yet the thoughtlefs creature, from flnding them once 
or oftner aflbciated in confequence of the fame, or 
a like accident, fltall judge them infeparable compa> 
nions, and a£l very wrong upon fuch a fuppofltion. 
Xhus, a child being encouraged once or oftner by 
indifcreet parents in certain afls of petulance or 
imperioufnefs, Ihall connedl fuch a behaviour with 
ideas of courage fnd honour, and glory in it, 
nay, hardly quit that opinion, when he is beat for 
condnuing to aft agreeably to it. Others, being 
forced to endure a tedious attendance on religious 
exerdfes, the meaning of whidi they do not com* 
prehend, and fuflering fevere redraints during their 
continuance, are, 1 fear, undeflgnedly taught to an- 
nex ideas of morofenefs and feverity to religion, 
which are very incompatable with it’s nature Bur, 
without pretending to didinguifli, what it is perhaps 
irapoflible to do, . between the fecret workings of na- 
ture, and the acceflions of art, or the influence of 
external d>je6ls in the progrelfion of the infant-mind, 
it Teems probable, that neither virtue nor vice, con- 
fidered as moral diTpodtions and habits, are quite 
untaught, but have equal need of objefls and occa- 
flons to form and ripen them ; which can never be 
wanung, while man is fo active a creature himfelf. 
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and has fo many perfons about him to cin^Iure ius 

opinions and manners. 

If the other part of Simpltdus’s difficulty be ad- . 
xnitted for true, which fome will difpute, viz. ‘ That 
*■ it is eafier to decline h:om virtue, than to (hake 
* off Vice,’ fome account may be given of it likewife. 
A great variety of movements and paffions enter in* 
to our compofition, any one of which going wrong, 
or exceeding the juft tenor, deftroys the balance, and 
confequently lets in diforder. But, virtue cannot 
be ftriftly maintained, unlefs the whole frame be 
found and well poized. This requires a conftant 
guard and clofe attention to every part ; whereas 
negligence and inattention coft us no trouble. It is 
only ncglefting to keep the balance even, and difor- 
der enfues. But though (lighter failings, a fit of pat 
lion, for inftance, or ill humour, may proceed from 
inadvertency, yet it is a difficult matter, and requires 
gradual training, and no fmall violence before an in* 
genuous and honeft mind can be thoroughly de- 
bauched. Vice rauft advance (lowly; — firft dif- 
guife itfdf,. as I hinted before, under an honourable 
appearance of fome virtue, fuppofe, which refembles 
it moft ; — next (hew one of it’s features, and when 
this is familiar, produce another ; at length neceffity 
will join it’s plea for the appearance of a third, and 
fo on without end. Every advance is with reluft- 
ance, and comes attended with pain. It is amidft 
infinite ftruggles, with the remaining feeds of ho- 
nour and ingenuity, that the degeneracy becomes 
total, and the villain is completed. He is fcourged 
through every ftage of the depravity, till by the frev 
quency of the blows his mind grows perfectly callous' 
and brawny, ilardly can any efforts of culture re- 
Vot. II. H 
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cover fuch a creature. When the corruption is 
coming on, it is eafier to prevent it*s growth ; but 
as it requires lefs labour to make a wound than to 
cure It, to break a bone than to reduce it, fo it 
holds in mental difbrders ; it mud be an affair of 
lefs trouble to undo, than to rellore a good aife^i* 
on or habit of mind. 

Thus, whether we refleft upon the organization 
and progrefGve nature of man — the duplicity of 
his frame, compounded of fenfe and thought, rea. 
Ton and palTion, and of various aife£HoDS balanced 
and contrafted with each other ; — together with the 
interfering interefts that mud arife from thence in the 
mixed drama of human life ; — or whether we con- 
lider the influence of example, authority, cuflom, 
inflrufHon, and the early aflbciations of ideas which 
depend on a thoufand minute and almofl impercep* 
tible accidents, we need not wonder that our life 
has been reprefented as a Hate of warfare, or that 
the moral difcipline is accompanied with many difii* 
culties. Yet Simplicius will give me. leave to fay, 
that the inflances which have been produced, con- 
cur in proving man to be a mod fit fubjeA of nao- 
ral, political, and every other kind of culture. 

From this detail it likewife appears, that the prin- 
cipal END of education is to * form us wife and good 

* creatures, ufeful to others, and happy ou'rlelves.’ 
The whole art of education lies within a narrow 
compafs, and is reduceable to a very Ample prafHce ; 
namely, * To allifl in unfolding and exercifing thole 

* natural and moral powers with which man is en- 

* dued, by prefenting proper objefls and occafions; 
< to watch their growth that they be not diverted 

* from their end, or diflurbed in their operation by 

* any foreign violence ; and gently to condu^ and 
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* apply tliem to all the purpofes of private and public 

* life.’ This is but repeating the maxim of antient 
wifdom to /allow nature. 

But, as the creature is frequently debauched in 
his principles and manners very early by various un- 
avoidable accidents, it becomes a fecondary and in- 
feriour part of education, < To reftify his difpofiti- 

* on, to weed out thofe principles and habits, which 

* have been planted in his mind, and to redore it 

* to it's found and healthful date.' 

The fird, I would call the plaJHc, or forming 
part of education ; the lad, the fanatory^ or reflora-- 
tive part, which comes in as fubfidiary to the other, 
and is often n^flary to fupply it’s defe^is, and re6\U 
fy its errors. 

Let roan’s genius and difpofitions be what they « 
will, it is plain that it is not the intention or bufi- 
nels of education to g^ve him any new capacities or 
fprings of afkion, but to direft and cultivate thofe 
he has. The grand quedion is, * How this aim is 

* to be attained,' I conceive it is attainable princi- 
pally by theie three ways. i. By indru£Hon; 2. 

By habit ; and 3. By example : all which are com- 
prehended under the common name of culture. 
Thelc are the great engines by which the whole buii- 
nefs of education is eondufled, the tools with which 
the tutor is to work, or the fcaffolding by which the 



• iJ 

child is to be reared up to a man ; any one of which f 

being wanting, it mud be l^mc and generally abor- i 

tive. li 

i * 

To thefe correfpond as many principles of our 
nature, which are the handles that culture takes hold i- 



of, to render thofe feveral methods effefiual, and 
make us the creatures it would have us. To in- 

H a 
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.Jiru6lion anfwera the love of knowlege, or curionty 
and docility. To the fecond correfponds that apti- 
tude we have to contrafl habits, or a certain readi- 
nefs and pronnefsto repeat what we have often done; 
for which dirpoiliion I do ,not know any name in 
our language. To the third is adapted the fpirit of 
mimicry, or the love of imitation, than which there 
is not a more powerful principle in human nature. 
This was the Au'i'ct/u/r of the antients, 

to which they traced many of the arts and pkafure? 
of life. 

By means of thefe difpontions, man becomes a 
fit fubje£^ of culture, and is laid open to the influ- 
ence of it’s engines. And according to the inftruc- 
tions which he imbibes, the habits he contra£h, and 
the example by which he is formed, fuch kind of 
creature will he become, virtuous or vicious, ufeful 
or infignificant. As thofe three principles lay out 
education into three important branches or parts, fb 
it will be the more perfect, in proportion as they 
are difcreetly mixed and difcreetly applied. 

Which of thofe engines is likely to be moft effec- 
tual in the culture of the minds of youth, and in 
what manner they fhould be mixed and applied; I 
now refer, gentlemen, to your confideration : but 
as fuch an enquiry is of a delicate nature, and might 
prove tedious, I do not know, whether we had not 
befl adjourn the prefent debate to another evening, 
and in the mean while bellow a few thoughts on the 
fubjeft, that we may be riper upon it at next meet- 
ing. * ‘ 

The company approved of Philander’s propofal, 
and, after a liberal, but innocent glafs, broke up 
the meeting. 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 

E ugenio afked me the other day, as we 
were ^oing to vifit Cleora, to let him a little 
into the charaftcr of her Guardian, as 1 had once 
promifed to do. 

You ftiall hear, Eugenio, faid I, what I know of 
him ; and becaufe I believe you love to hear what- 
ever has a relation to Cleora, I fhall the more wilh 
iogly gratify you. 

Pray do then, replied Eugenio haftily, without 
any more of your prefaces, and for my fake pure- 
ty ; for I fuppofe the fubjeft will be no gratificatioa 
•o you. 

• Know then, faid I, that Phylax was once in the 
way of trade, and has had very large dealings, which, 
gave him an opportunity of converfing with people 
of the beft rank and falhion. By his induftry and 
untainted honefly, he foon acquired an eafy fortune, 
which he did not feck to increafe, it being one of 
bis maxims, that an overgrown eftate is moft burden*. 
feme to the polTelTor of it. This induced him to- 
retire from bufinefs, and Hve on the fortune he had 
acquired. Without declaring it, -he feemed to have 
an averfion to marriage, whether he imagined it to 
be a ftate of greater care and anxiety, than he was 
willing to fubjefl hirafelf to, or had no great inclina- 
tion for the fex, or chofc to keep bimfelf fingle,. 
•hat he might have more leifure to tend his young 
charge, and fewer interruptions to divert his care of 
her. Whatever was the reafon, he continued a. 
batchelor, and made books, and the edlhcacion of 
"" »3 
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his beloved niece, his foie Andy and delight.' His 
being rather an imiverfal, than profound fcholar, fit- 
ted him admirably for this employment. 

I congratulate Cleora, faid Eugenio, upon her 
Angular happinefs, in having met >vith fuch a tutor 
as Phylax, at once fo accompUfhed and difengaged. 

He is indeed, Eugenio, faid I, an accompliihed 
and well-bred gentleman in all refpefts, polifhed and 
< improved by a large acquaintance with men and the 
ways of the world. He can accommodate himfelf 
eafily to people of all tempers, and by modefily 
feeming to relign his own opinions, draw 'others to 
the fame way of thinking with himfelf. He has a 
' particular, talent in judging of charaflers with great 
acutenefs and juAice upon a very Aiort acquaintance. 
This fagacity in diAingulAung, gives him a Angular 
addrefs in the management of converfation, and is of 
ufe in direfling him where firA to place his eAeem, 
and how far to cultivate the acquaintance. Befides 
a very remarkable humanity, there is fomething A> 
fweet and engaging in his manners, that none can 
converfe with the good man without loving him. 
l^one is more open and unreferved than he in com* 
xnunicating his fentiments when defired, or where 
he knows they will be agreeable, nor more cautious 
and difcreet where caution is neceAaiy. He has an 
ardent love for his country, and whenever he talks 
of the public, he does it with a peculiar zeal, efpe- 
cially of the intereA of trade and commerce, which 
he thinks the main fupport of the nation, and chief 
bulwark of our liberties. But this may be owing 
to a peculiar turn of thought, into which his early 
engagement in bufinels may have led him ; for, moft 
people think, that the landed and trading intereft 
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ought not, In this nation particularly, ever to be 
feparated. 

They Ihould, undoubtedly, be treated as natural 
allies, faid Eugenio, and they will bell fupport and 
promote each other, when they go hand in hand. 

I believe, I told you, continued I, he had ferved 
his country in two parliaments ; in which he fleer* 
ed an inflexible courfe between the extremes pe- 
tulant fafllon and ignoble dependence. But his clofe 
attendance upon the buflnefs of the houfe having im- 
paired his health, he was obliged to retire into the 
country, where he had full leifure to indulge his 
favourite delight and enjoyment, the education of 
his lovely ward. His anxiety about her is, I may 
fay, equal to that of a parent, and he loves her 
with no lefs tendernefs ; but his affeflion is of the 
pure difinterefled kind. Her mind ishis favourite; to 
form it is his principal concern. To fee fo fair a 
creature, rifing with a brighter luflre under his hands, 
gives him a pleafure fuperior to that of a parent. He 
looks upon her as his property in a nobler fenfe thaa 
ordinary, and cannot help being fatlsfled with his own 
fkill, reflefled from fuch excellent workmanfhip. Her 
regards are reciprocal ; for fhe loves him as a parent, 
and exprefles, by all her looks and aflions, as w'ell as 
words, all ' the reverence and gratitude of a moft 
dutiful child. 

Pray, Simplicius, when did Cleora loofe her pa- 
rents ? 

She lofl them when fhe was not above feven or 
eight years of age. Her father, who furvnved his 
wife only a few months, fent for her and Phylax 
to come to him while he lay upon his death bed. 
^bey they came, he feebly raifed himfelf, ^ io- 
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dining forward, faid to his brother, * My dear friend f 
‘ as I have little profpeft of enjoying your friend- 

* (hip in this life, longer than a few minutes, and 

* mud compofe my mind for death, and the thought» 

< of my future being, I have fent for you, that X 

* may recommend ray child to your care, and devolve 

* the whole adefUon and duty of a parent on you^ 

< It reconciles me to my departure, that I can leave 

< fo dear a trud in fuch worthy hands. Infpire her,, 

‘ oh ! my dear brother ; infpire her drongly with. 
*• every fentinocnt of piety and virtue. Remind her 

* often what parents (he had, and how'much they 

* defire to fee her the model and ornament of her 
^ fex. Let no pains or coad be fpared to educate 

* her in every polite, but efpecially every virtuous; 

* -excellence.* Then turning to his daughter,' who 
was ready to burd her little foul with crying, * My . 

* only and deared child 1’ faid he, * You are about 

* to lofe one parent, but it is only to exchange hior 
^ for another. In your dear uncle here, you will 

* find a father, mother, and brother. Llden to his 
*: advice, obey and love him as your father, and fol- 
*■ low his example. Be wife, and moded, and good, 
<-and God, the bed of parents, will befriend you. 
*■ To him I commend and give you up. Farewel 
*• my deared, my only jewel ! Remember a father’s 

* dying words, a father who loves you as his owit 

* foul. God blefs you, child ! and make you hap- 

* py.’ He then embraced them both with the ten- 
dered affeftion. Neither of them could make any 
reply for tears and fighs. Cleora can never yet men- 
tion or hear of this tender interview, without melN 
ing into tears ; the memory of it dwells upon her 
n^dwitb fo deep and affe^ing an imprediofl.. - 
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I could obiierve Eugenio all along wonderfully^ { 

moved with the recital, till at length his eyes half | 

mc^encd, he buril our, Good heaven ! what an j 

early and hard trial for lb young a (uiferer ! To 
lofe both her parents in the very infancy of life, and 
yet not too early to have a tender fenlibility of her | 

Ipfs 1 But,' I hope they left her in circumftancef ' 

dial raifed her above want and dependence ? 

Yes, Eugenio, faid I, Ihe was left the heirels of 
ft good fortune, but Phylax took care that Ihe Ihould 
litot come to the knowlege of it till her mind was bet* 
ter balanced, and prepared gradually to receive fo a* 
greeabJe a piece of news. And indeed Ihe fcaroe tmlTes 
her parents in having fo. able and alTeflionate a tutor. , 

1l never &w two happier in each other. She admires, 
and is formed hy his humanity and fuperiof wifdom ; 
he loves her virtue and eafy compliance. His com* 
pany improves her talle and experience, and her’s 
enlivens and fweetens his humour and manners, by , 
ids agreeable and fprightly delicacy. Thus they po< 

Ulh and brighten one another, ' by the power of a 
noble' fympatby. 

I am perfuaded, Simplicius, faid Eugenio, could we 
engage Cleora to talk of the methods taken by Pby^ 
lax to improve fo fair a mind as beds, it would be a' 
fine piece of entertainment. The hints he dropt 
lall dme we were together on the fubjefl of educa'^ 
tion, make me long e^eedingly to hear a detail of 
his plan. ' • * 

You have realbn, faid I, and do not you think, 
my friend, that coming from her month, it would 
add to the entertainment ? 

Doubtlefs it would, replied Eugenio, perhaps to 
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both of us, as much phik>fophers as we are, or 
would be thought to be. 

' 'Well, I have heard, Eugenio, faid I, and I teU it 
you as a fecret, that Cleora has drawn out with her 
own hand, but dill under the eye and correfiion of 
Phylax, fuch a plan as you with for. Had we but 
eloquence enough to prevail with her to (hew it us, 

I dare fay we l^ould both have realbn to be very 
well pleaied.-— 

By this time we had reached Phylax’s houle, who 
was juft going abroad ; fo thatwe foundCleora alone, 
and by good chance in his ftudy with fome books ly* 
ing open before her, and fome lines or figures drawn 
on paper, on which (he refted her arm in a very 
thoughtful pofture. She feemed a little fiirprized to 
be caught by us in tl)is ftudious attitude, fur round* 
ed with books and mathematical machinery. The 
foft confufion in which (he appeared, added a fingit* 
lar gracefulnefs to her looks ; Eugenio eyed her with 
a fingular pleafure. After a (hort, dumb, yet ex- 
preftive interview, Cleora, recovering herfelf^ faid. 
Gentlemen, you look fomewhat furprized to find 
me in this fituation ; but your wonder will abate 
when I tell you, that I often frequent this place when 
Phybx is a^oad, and indulge an harmlef^ curiofity, 
which you know, continued (he fmiling, is a pretty 
powerful principle in women. This prompts me to 
turn over his books and papers, amongft which you 
have unexpectedly caught me. 

■ Fray, madam, faid I, do not be afhamed that 
you have appeared in the figure of a female philo^ 
fopher, nor affeft ' to hide the veneration you 
have for the mufes. We know they are of^ 
ten your companions, ■ and no bad refuge from 
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the impertinence of other company. Let criminal 
lovers conceal their amours, but let not the virtuous 
few dilavow a commerce, no lefs honourable, than 
advantageous. 

Eugenio, perceiving that Cleora made no reply, 
laid, I fuppofe. then your worthy friend has been 
drawing ^me mathematical figure, or Iketching out 
feme moral defign ; and you have been tracing it ' 
over again, and obferving the correfpondence of the 
figures with the life. 

1 frankly own, faid Cleora, Phylax was araufing - 
himfelf and me with drawing fuch a phllofophic pic* 
ture as you talk of, was tracing human life in mini* 
ature, and pointing out the different pallions and 
purfuits of mankind. Since he went out, I have 
been running them over, puzzling my head to find 
a meaning to his groupes of figures, and trying if I 
could apply them to real chara^ers. — But perhaps. 
Gentlemen, it is prefumption in us females to med* 
die with fuch things. 

By no means, faid Eugenio; mud women be.de* 
nied the common privilege of becoming wifer and 
better by the fureft way, that of rational indruftion i 
1 am confident you cannot have a more difereet in* 
flru^or than Phylax. 

I confeCt, faid Cleora, he does allow me to go 
ftmietimes into his dudy, and look iti his books, 
thou(r'n he would have me very fober in the ufe of 
them ; for he thinksa woman in a very dangerous way 
who runs mad after the fecrets of learning : therefor 
he tells me he is willing to gratify my curiofity, as 
long as 1 keep it within due bounds. 

You have been exceedingly happy. Madam, faid 
I, in fuch a tutor, and if we may judge by the cf- 
fefl^ we mud form the mod favourable lentiments 
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of his fldfi In traimng up his pupils; of which I am 
fure we (hould be lUll more convinced, if one of them 
would be fo good as to (hew us a memoir,! have been 
told flie has drawn up, of the methods taken by him 
to cultivate her mind. 

I am afraid. Sir, faid Cleora, llie would be rec< 
fconed, by moft part, a very wrong-headed creature, 
who would draw op fuch a memoir as you talk of^ 
and might expefl to be received as ill by the beau^ 
monde, as Swift humoroufly defcribes his VanelTa to 
have been. 

Where would be the harm, faid Eugenio, if one 
were to write down, for her amufement, a journal of 
her progrefs, any more than a fine lady were to pen 
a journal of her dreffing, vifits, parties of pleafure, 
and the like? Befides, Madam, we imagine a pri- 
vate memoir, like that my friend talks of, which, 
we are well aflurcd, you have wrote under your 
tutor’s infpe^Vion, would fiiew him in fo amiable a 
light, that we are confident Cleora cannot refufe to 
do him that piece of jufiice. • •• 

His honour, you may believe, Gentlemen, is not 
indifierent to me, replied Cleora ; and as I often 
think it a filly piece of affixation in our fex to love 
to be much importuned, even when they have no 
great averfion to what is defired of them, lefi you 
ihould (ufpef^ that to be the cafe now, I (hall not 
keep you longer in fufpehce. 

Having find this, fhc fiept to the cabinet that was 
in the clofet, and having taken out the manufcript, 
brought it to us with fome kind of confufion in her 
looks. Then holding it out to us. Here, gentlemen. 



laid (he, the fcrawl you want ; fatisfy your own 



curiofity. 




We found it written with her o' 
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with many of her uncle’s corrections and interluu 
ings. . 

After we had caft our' eyes over it flightly> Ma- 
dam, faid I, I believe you had bed read it yourlelF^ 
we fhall underdand it better. 

No end of your talks I find, faid Cleora : well, 
Gentlemen, added (he, if I mud gratify you in this 
too, I expeCl you will be mild and candid critics ; 
and pray do not weigh every word with too great 
exaClnefs. Then, taking the paper in her hand| * 

half-blufhing, (he read as follows. 

<< How (hall 1 thank Heaven for giving me fuch 
a tutor, and I may fay parent, as my uncle has been 
fmce the death of my own, whofe memory I mud 
ever edeera ! I was indeed too young to refleCl much 
on the lofs of them, though my dear father’s dying 
charge awakened in me an attention and concern a- 
bout my behaviour, which I never felt before. But 
my uncle’s adeCfion and tender anxiety to pleafe me, 
foon ^ore out of ray mind the fird imprelfions of my 
io(s. Being now committed as an orphan to his care, 
he took me home with h^, and treated me as his 
own child. I was daily under his eye His heart 
fpoke in every thing he did, and all bis words were 
dictated by parental tendernefs. My foul was foon 
united to his, and I drank in his indruCtions with a 
particular delight. Nor were thele the only improve- 
ments ; his whole conduCt was an eloquent, though 
fllent le(Ten of wifdom and virtue.” 

■ Here Cleora lifting up her eyes from her paper, 
faid. Gentlemen ; Phylax, drew his pen a crofs this 
deferiptive part relating to himfelf t but as far as I , • 
can remember I had written, that he was more a fa- 
dier than a mader to his family. His fervants almod 
Vot..„ U. I , 
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adore him. His houfe was a refuge to the diftrefTed 
and indigent. His love to bis friends, his humanity 
to his neighbours, his obliging affability and watch- 
ful attention to the wants and intereAs of others, 
made him equally refpefted and beloved by every 
one. He was infinitely cautious that I fhould not 
be converfant with any vitious model. But if by 
chance I faw any, his example was a powerful coun- 
ter charm. I could not behold fuch a pattern daily 
prefent to my eyes, without a Clent rapture, and 
how was it poffible to admire, without being capti- 
vated, in fome meafure, with the love of virtue ? 

- Now, Gentlemen, continued Cleora, taking up 
her journal again, 1 will go on with my account. 

“ Whenever I did well, he praifed me with a dif- 
creet applaufe : if I did otherwife, his mild and gen- 
tle rebukes made me thoroughly fenfible of my error. 
Ifoon knew when I did either by his very looks. Ihung 
upon them, and fcarce needed any thing elfe to in- 
cline or check me at his pleafure ; fo prevailing was 
their language ! His approbation gave me the mofl 
tranfpordng joy, and I dreaded his difpleafure as 
death itfelf. As both were directed by the Arifteft 
virtue, I was aecuAomed to a compliance with it ere 
I was aware, and by means of the reverence and 
love 1 felt for the man, had my foul formed to a 
veneration for every thing fair and excellent ; and 
1 thought them included under his charafler. 

He was folicitous to give me’ every accompliAi- 
ment that was fuitable to my fex^ or would render 
me ufeful in that Aation to which my rank or for- 
tune might entitle me. 

“ He did not even negleft the inArucHng me in 
fuch points as are thought trifies by the generality. 
He condefcended himfelf to teach me the firA ele- 
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ments of the Englidi language. He 'would often fay» 
As it is the bufinefs and particular intereft of women 
to excel in converfation, and in the amiable decen- 
cies of life, and to delight and polilh the men by 
their foftnefs and delicacy in fpeaking, as well as ac- 
ting, they can hardly Ihew thofe talents to fuch ad- 
vantage, except they have a tafte for the beauty, as 
■well as propriety of their mother-tongue. There- 
for, he taught me EngliQi by the rules of,gramr 
mar, and marked it’s peculiar idiom, that I might 
fpeak it with the greater propriety, and fpell it 
with more exaftnefs than we are generally taught 
to do. He likewife taught me to pronounce 
full, to lay the accent right, and to Audy 
eafinefs and gracefulnefs in fpeaking, without 
- mincing and ad'e^ation. For he faid, that fpeak- 
ing gracefully was of more confequence to the 
women than they are aware, flhce the better and 
fenflble part of our fex are apter to he caught by 
the ear, than by the eyes ; and fince fpeach is one 
of the beft indruments of female power, by which 
they calm the ftorms of paflion, and charm our rude 
matures intoa fofter kind of humanity. I had been 
at a boarding -fchool near till my father’s death, 
where Ihad learned reading, writing,and a little French. 
He himfelf added to thefe, the eafieft and moft neceC 
fary rules of Arithmetic, and he put me now and 
then upon keeping the family accorapts, that, by this 
practice, I might know fomething of expence, and 
be qualified for the management of a family. For 
he ufed to fay, that a moderate {kill this way had 
'faved many eftates ; 'and that it was the proper , bufi- 
nefs of the women to be^ prudent and careful in lay- 
ing out. what the men acquire by induftry and Au- 
• ■ I 2 . 
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dy, or their painful employments in public lift : 
and this cannot rightly be done without keeping rc- 
gnlar accompts. It was a rule with him to forni me 
to a taile of that buHnefs, and thofe regards to which 
he thought our fex by nature deAined. This he 
did by accuAoming me to take pleafure in thofe ex- 
ercifes and amufraents that had a connexion with 
them ; for he gave the whole of my education, an 
cafy, pleafnrable turn, not the air of a rigid courfe 
of difcipHne, but rather of an ingenious art of ac- 
quiring the fweeteft and moft laAing pleafures, and 
incurring as few uneafinefles as poflible, fo that it was 
really a conAant feries of new entertainments, fuch 
as I was moA fufceptible of, and which he prefent- 
ed by degrees, as I became capable of reliAiing them. 
Thus he encouraged me in taking care of my birds, 
and other domeAic creatures, feeding the filh in the 
ponds, and other fuch amufements ; and he would 
often make oblervations upon the tendernefs and 
care, which he had taught me to exprefs for diofc 
poor animals.of the brute creation ; and from thence 
would take occafion to raife my attention to things 
of a higher confideration ; particularly to infpire me 
•with the moA refined fentiments of humanity, and 
of that companion which I ought to fliew to my fel- 
low-creatures, upon account of their nearer and more 
intereAing connexions. In order to train me gent- 
ly to a proper method of thinking and afting in a 
, humane manner, he entruAed me with giving finall 
fums in charity to the poor : and though I did not 
fufpeft that he had taken any notice how I gave it, 
yet by his fometimes commending with a great deal 
of pleafure my dlAribution of it, I afterwards found 
that he had kept a careful eye over me all the time. 

** He fomedmes employed me in laying out mo- 
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ney in the family upon different occafion^, that I 
might gradually get experience in domeftic affairs, 
and yet not feel the toil of it, but confider it as an 
amufemenc rather than as an incumbcrance : and he 
would put me upon many little works of ingenuity, 
which it required fome tafte as well as attention to 
execute. It wonderfully gratified my early ambition 
to be thus ufed like a woman ; and I was charmed 
beyond meafure when I happened to {Jeafe his tafie. 

** He never thought it below him to enter into 
my little araufements ; and by dire£Hng my tafte in 
them, to train me for more ferious and important 
cxercifes. Befides the ufual accompliftinients of mu- 
fic, dancing, fewing, and the like, he caufed me to 
be taught a little of defigning, which he thought no 
ufelefs or mean accomplifhment, as it might ferve 
to improve one’s tafte in other female works of eo»> 
broidery, and the like, and give a more corre£I and 
judicious fancy, not only in the chcxce of pi6Iures, 
china, and other furniture, and drefs, but even in 
the more refined arts, which have a near connefti* 
on with life and manners. By fome (kill in this, he 
thought I fhould be able to judge better of the dif^ 
ferent kinds of beauty, elegance, and proportion, in 
the feveral works whether of nature, or of aru 
Therefor he make me early acquainted with prints 
and copies of the beft matters in the way of defign, 
efpccially of the hiftorical kind, pointing out their 
excellencies, and gave me many inttru£Uve and inte- 
retting leflbns frpm their beautiful works. For he 
was ftrongly of opinion, that the imagination is one 
of the earlieft faculries that ought to be cultivated 
and correfled in children, but efpecially in females, 
becaufe it is there thofe images of good or ill, thofe 

I 3 
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- piftures of beauty, decency, and their contraries, 
are formed, which determine their taiie, and fway 
their future conduft. Therefor he began with thofe 
things that are^ foonefi apt to catch the female eye 
and fancy, the finery of drefs, beauty of (hape and 
face, and the fymmetry of outward ornaments. 
When he faw me concerned about thefe, whether in 
myfelf or others, or even in my babies or play-things, 
he pointed out to me what was truly beautiful and 
becoming in drefs, perfon, and outward appearance. 
He foon convinced me that there was fortiething in 
drefs far fuperior to the richnefs of habit, or glare 
of ornament and colours ; — that it lay in a certain 
propriety and elegant adjuftment of the natural fhape, 
rather than in fumptuoufnefs or profufion of orna* 
ments. He faid that a certain manner or Aile fiiould ' 
be djferved in drefiing, as much as in painting. 
Thus, when the principal figure, or what holds the 
firfi rank in any compofition, or when the drapery 
is fet to any particular key or pitch, with regard to 
mode, colour, or richnefs of habit, all the inferiour 
parts mu A be adjuAed according to the fame key, 
and in an exaft fubordination to what is principal ; 
that by the fymmetry of the parts, the uniformity 
of the whole may be preferved, and no part, by 
being mifplaced or over-charged, may Arike the eye 
with the difibnance and impropriety. He fiiewed 
roe, from fome of the engaging figures of antiquity, 
how far the floating plainnefs, and graceful eafe of 
antique drapery, excels the artificial Aifihefs of mo- 
dern drefs. True elegance, faid he, imitates nature, 
but does not conArain it, and never overcharges, but 
£hews it in the moA beautiful light; as he pointed 
out to me in the example of feveral ladies of his ac- 
quaintance, in whom I could difeern the advantage 
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which a true and unaffected tafte of drefs gave them 
above others. He obferved withal, how inconfident 
and ridiculous it would be, to be concerned about 
‘ the propriety and elegance of drefs, and at the fame 
time negligent of that decency of behaviour, which 
adds ludre to every other ornament, and which he 
would often fay, ought to be regarded as an edential 
and peculiar charm of our fex. 

“ With regard to outward beauty, he taught me 
that it was n6t fo much the exaCtnefs of feature, or 
the finenefs of complexion that makes a face beauti> 
ful, as the refult of the whole turn and air of the 
countenance, in expreding thofe lovelier and more 
commanding lineaments of beauty, which arifefiom 
' temper.” According to the opinion of a wife antr- 
ent, who, he told me, ufed to fay, that " beauty was 
the foul or temper, in which the focial and fweet' 
virtues join, vifible in the face. Of this he produc- 
ed feveral examples in the faces of my acquaintance, 
in which modedy and the light of good fenfe, and 
what is far better, good- nature intermingling their 
brightnefs, exhibited fomething vadly more engage 
ing and amiable, than the fined colours of a com- 
plexion, or the mod exquifite features without them. 

** He fhewed me, in like manner, with regard to 
external (hape, that it is not the form which adorns 
the perfon, but the air and behaviour which fets off 
and beautifies the form ; — that the genteeled figure 
cannot compenfate for the lead indecency, and may 
lofe it’s efTeft through an aukwardnefs of carriage ; 
whereas a graceful degant demeanour, will make a 
defeftive perfon tolerable, and an ordinary one agree- 
able. When Phylax faw me by means of thefe and 
the like hints j” (for added Gleora, looking up to u^ 
it was not fo much by formal leffons, as by d^rt 
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obfervadons, eafy examples, and lively images and 
Aories, that he inArufted me) “ I fay, when he law 
me grow more attenrive to my behaviour, and more 
fenlible of decency and order, he endeavoured to 
Aiew me what was peculiarly decent and lovely ii»' 
the behaviour of a woman. 

Dignity and gravity, faid be, are the peculiar 
excellencies of the men, and befitdng their charafler, 
as they are formed for public life, and a fphere of 
aAion, which requires greatnels of mind, Arength 
and Armnefs of relblutioo, a cooler drain of paffion^ 
and more intenle application of thought. Whereas 
decency y added he, is the proper diarafleriAic and 
charm of a woman, as fuited to that fofter oeco> 
nomy, and more private life, for which (he is de> 
Ained. And it conflAs in a certain elegant propri> 

< ety and delicacy of manner, fo well fuited to the 

< character of her in whom it prevails, and fo diA- 
* erectly adapted to perfons, times, and places, as to 

. « refleft a full image of female foftnefs and modefty.* 
He deferibed fome of its principal features ; — that - 
roildnefs of nature which is prone to pleafe, and yield 
to others, and arrogates to itfelf nothing that is not 
due to it, a modcA referve, which guards againA 
an affefted (hynefs on the one hand, and indecent 
liberties on the other; — that elegant tender* 
nefs which is difpofed to compafTion, and is fen* 
Able to frlendfhip, yet is guided by judgment in it’s 
meafure, and the choice of it’s objeAs ; — that high 
fenfc of decorum, which teaches one in every circum- 
Aance, what to grant, and what to refufe, wheu to 
fpeak, and when to be Aient, to maintain the refpeft 
due to the fex without pride or difdain, and court 
the eAeem of others, without artifice or oAentation ; 
^ not feigning paAions you have not, nor kidilcreet* . 
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ly difcovering, or artfully difguillng thofe you hare, 
much lefs boading an infenfibiliry, to which you are 
a (Iranger.— And above all, a quick ieeKng of every 
thing that is fair, honourable, humane, and faithful $ 
with an irreeoncileable avcrfion to whatever is unbe- 
coming the honour and dignity of woman. 

** While my dear guardian thus pointed out to - 
me the charms of decency, he did not fail to expole 
it’s contraries in their blackeft colours ; how 
(hocking it appears to fee women forward in conver- 
fation, vain and arrogant, rough and boiderous in 
their behaviour, or elfe artificial and full of dil^ife ; 
but whenever we difeover a levity and wantonnefs, 
then, fays he, we look upon them in the very worft 
light, as dript of that natural armour, which at once 
protefts and adorns them. He did not draw thofe 
oppofite charaAers in the faint colours of genera] 
obfervation, or loofe defeription, but felefted from 
hidory Tome of the mod eminent women of the an- 
tient world, whofe excellencies or failings rendet 
them dill models, or warnings to their fex. He 
took particular notice of virtues in them, which 
were peculiarly becoming in the female character, 
and of thofe vices which were an indelible dain to 
it. Nor was he fatisfied w'hh piftures of the dead. 
He exhibited likewife living examples among thofe of 
my acquaintance, who appeared to me more or left 
amiable as they afred up to female decorum, which 
he endeavoured to rivet upon my mind. Thus, 
would he fay, obferve the indifereet Sphronilla, that 
wild medley of noife and'nonfenfe, fi^t as air, and 
as fubjeftto dorms too, a perfefr virago in her gate 
and behaviour, always' in a flutter, eternally prat- 
tling, foon fond, yet foon difguded, who plays the 
tyrant every where with aH Ae infoknee of beamy. 
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heightened by a fortune which fhe thinks places her 
above cenfure ; covetous of praife, yet indifferent 
who beftowsit; often a flattern in drefs, regardlefs 
in company of the diftinftions of perfons and things ; 
and who can Sacrifice any decency in Ufe to her plea- 
fure or pique. Such, and if fucb> how odious is 

the fantaAic Sphronilla ! But what a different 

creature, and how lovely is the mode A Clorinda I 
^Tenderly fenfible of her own dignity and charaffer, 
yet always willing to attend and do juAice to the 
merit of others; — frank without being forward, 
and cautious rather than referved, apt to diAruA her 
own opinion, but mo A ready to liAen to that of o* 
thers ; better pleafed to hear than fpeak, — but when 
Aie opens her mouth, calm and gentle as the breath 
of evening ; fufceptible of the moA tender fentl- 
ments, yet fedate and Aeady in. governing them ; 
infinuating, but without the leaA artifice ; a Arift 
obferver of the rainuteA decorums of life, that have 
the leaA oonnefiion with inrtue and female delicacy ; 
and who joins the diferetion of the matron to the 
modeAy of the mgin. This is an image of the a- 
miable Clorinda. 

“ What a different figure, continued Phylax, do 
thofe ladies make in the opinion of the world, and 
how difierently are they received ! The one draws 
the eyes and obfervation of all upon her ; but it is 
in order to cenfure and expofe her the more effeftu- 
ally. MoA people, are afraid of her. Her noife 
and fortune make her heard, where her fentiments 
would gain neither , attention nor refpeft. None 
eAeem her ; thofe who profefs. it do it only to her* 
felf, or for fome private yiews. The j men hate a 

creature who affefts to be fo like themfelves ; and 
thc .woinen de^ife her, becaufe Axe is fo unlike what 
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a woman ought to be. How difTerent is the treat* 
xnent of the other ! The moil fennble of both fexes 
flock around her, and eagerly court her acquaint* 
ance ; wherever Ihe makes her appearance, fhe fpreads 
joy and good-humour; whenever Ihe opens her 
mouth, Ihe is heard with the moil profound atten* 
tion ; the beau-monde want to eflabli(h their own 
charafter by keeping her company, and their reputa* 
tion for fenfe by being of the fame opinion with her. 
For her tafle is efleeraed a flandard, and her man* 
ners a model to the reft of her fex. Therefor they 
are forced to admire thofe qualities they cannot imi* 
tate, and willingly confefs that fuperiority which J$ 
tempered with fo much modefty and mildnefs.” 
After this manner did my affeftionate guardian di- 
reft my notions of decency, and endeavour to ani* 

mate me with a high fenfe of it. •' But I doubt. 

Gentlemen, I have already tired you with what I 
have read. It is now full time to leave off. 

Oh, Madam, faid Eugenio, haftily ; why ftiould 
you ftop ? You have railed our attennon exceed* 
ingly. ' Your tutor’s method appears to us no lefs 
engaging than it is Angular. Pray flniftx what you 
have lb happily begun. ■' ii”. ' 

■Well, Gentlemen, faid Gleora, if I do tire your 
patience, remember who is to blame. She then 
went on reading, “ When Phylax had by thefe, and 
the Ake means, infpired me with a fenfe of what be* 
came the female charafler, and the part I was de* 
flined to afl as a woman : he bid me look round me 
and view my connexions with others ; — recolleft 
thofe late ones I had with my parents, the domeftics 
of my father’s family ; — my companions at fchool, 
and out of it ; — the teachers under whofe care 1 
had been hitherto educated ; and the general ac< 
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quaintanoe 1 had formed. Then he aiked me what 
kind of difpofitions I felt towards my parents i 

** t anfwered, I felt a mixture of reverence and 
love,-^ — was very fopd of pleafing them, and dread, 
ed their ^fpleafure as one of the word diings that 
could befal me. 

“ He next enquired how I' Hood affefled to my 
teachers ? 

. « I replied, I highly refpe£led them ; and though 
I fometimes thought them too fevere, yet I reckon, 
ed myfelf upon the whole indebted to them, and 
felt a real gratitude. As to my companions I told 
him, 1 was peculiarly fond of them, happy in their 
company, and delighted when I could ferve them. 
As to the fervants of the family and other domeAics, 
I faid I was never better pleafed with myfelf, than 
when 1 had done what plealed them and made them 
happy 

He then aflted me, whether it did not appear to 
be the intention of nature to make me happy, by 
promoting the happinefs of others, (ince I found my 
higheA pleafure ariHng from their felicity ? I con> 
fefled it did. 

« And whole happinefs gives you moA pleafure ? 

That of my neareA friends and relations. 

« The duties therefor of ferving them mu A be 
of the bigheA importance and obligation. 

« No doubt. 

** And next them, thoA you are moA nearly con- 
n^ed with, by alliance, general acquaintance, or 
paA favours, or by neighbourhood, and the like ties i 

** So it Ihould feem. 

« But can women be ufeful in the fame way the 
men are, by buildings for inAance, plowing, garden, 
ing, and other manual arts, and by the employments 
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of aftive and public life, or rather by fuch fervicc^ 
as are more adapted to their fofter and delicate con- 
ftitutions ? 

By the latter, furely. 

“ Are thefe any other than a difcreet oeconomy 
within doors, elegant converfation, tender friendlhip, 

• decent behaviour, education of children, and the 
like ? 

“ I faid, I did not know any others more fulted 
tiO their nature and charafter. 

Therefor to execute thefe well, faid he, muft 
be the bufinefs and duty of woman. And what is 
her duty, muft be her ornament and happinefs. 

“ Doubtlefs. 

After this manner did my tutor make me attend 
to my connexions nearer and more remote, with 
thofe about me, the pleafure of afiing agreeable to 
thefe, and the obligations that refult from thence ; 
in order, as he faid, to ftreiigthen my affections to 
ihofe perfons with whom I was moft nearly connect- 
ed, and to fix my aClivity in its proper fphere. 
Therefor, he was cautious of enlarging my views to 
more remote relations, till I was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with thofe I flood in to ray friends, kindred, aad 
acquaintance, left I flrould put thofe things firft, 
which nature hath put laft, and have my mind di- 
ftraCted with romantic fchemes of. virtue, and by 
that means difqualified for thofe exercifes that belong 
to the conduct of private life. He faid he did not 
want to ftretch my affeCtions to the meafure of my 
country, or the whole world, till they had taken deep 
root in the fpol where I was fixed ; nor chufe to 
give me high ideas of qualities I fliould poffibly never 
have occafioh to exert. He thought If he could 
V 0 L. II. K . 
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make me a good friend, Ari£Hy fo, I (hould not 
my part ill in any other relation of life. Therefor, 
partly by inftruftion, but chiefly by exemplifying 
them in his own conduft, he fet the charming du- 
ties and obligations of this facred bond in the flrong. 
eft and moft alluring point of view. He treated me 
entirely as a friend, kept nothing a fecret from me, 
alked my opinion in moft cafes, as if I had been his 
counfellor, imparted to me his joys and forrows, 
and by his engaging manner, encouraged me to un- 
bofom myfelf to him with the fame freedom. 

“ As Phylax thought knowlege a proper ground- 
work for moral Improvement, a conftant and ever- 
increafing fund of pleafure, and therefor an admir- 
able prefervative againft that vain fantaflic life which 
our fex are apt to fall into when unemployed, he 
neglected no means to furnifli my mind with the 
moft ufeful kind of it. He began with hiftory, as 
being the moft eafy and interefting, and the fitted to 
, raife the curiofity and attention of youth. He chole 
for me the fimpleft and fhorteft hiftories ; ^fuch as 
the plaineft and moft aflefting parts of facred ftory, 
and fome felefted places out of the antient and mo- 
dern hiftories, which he thought moft level to my 
underftanding. After reading thefe, he made me 
give him an account of what I had read, and make 
my remarks, .md point out what I thought commen- 
dable, and what blame-worthy in the condu£f of the 
principal perfons concerned. When I fell into any 
miftakes, he fet me right, and if I faid any thing 
juft, he improved upon it, and drew many confe- 
quences which' had efcaped me. He expofed thole 
blunders that were committed, Ihewed how things 
might have been better conducted or retiieved ; but 
particularly pointed out to me the influence of virtue 
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and vice both upon fociety and individuals. As to 
novels and romances, I never knew what they were 
till my tarte was formed for fomething of a nobler 
relifh, and then 1 heartily defpifed moft of them, as 
books that give chimerical notions of life, and the 
motives of aftion, and form young minds to a ro- 
mantic love and a difguft for domeftic duties. 

“ While he was training me up in ufeful knowlege, 
he was at great pains to give me clear and jull ideas 
of things. To this purpofe he encouraged me to 
alk queAions concerning every thing in nature, 
what it was, what end it ferved, and how it was 
made for obtaining its end. To excite ray curiofi- 
ty the more, and put me upon enquiring, he would 
himfelf frequently alk me what 1 thought of this and 
the other thing : nor did he flop till he had given 
me diAinft conceptions as far as my underlbnding 
would go, and the nature of the fubje£V admit. When 
he had explained one thing to me, he did not im- 
mediately* hurry me on to another, but defired me 
to think well on what be had faid, and then to pro. 
pofe any doubts that might occur to me. Thus he 
led me up the afeent of knowlege ftep by ftep, feldom 
making new advances, till I had reviewed the ground 
already gained, and furveyed the furrounding or 
eonnefied parts. 

He began with fenfible things, the obje^is I dai- 
ly faw and converfed with, the moft obvious and 
flriking beauties of nature, the earth, the fea," the 
air, the appearance of the heavens, and the grofler 
objefts of the furface of the earth, whofe figure and 
fiiuation he explained, with its dependence on the 
fun and its fellow-planets. I never walked with him 
into the garden or fields, without receiving an in- 
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ftru£Hve leflbn. He made me acquainted with the 
names, and a few of the properties of the plants 
and flowers. We faw their beautiful texture and 
fabric, the covers nature has provided for the defence 
of the plant, but efpecially for the fecurity of the 
feed. He explained to me (for he had ftudied natu- 
ral hiftory) how they grew, the caufes of their nou- 
rifhment and decay, the various methods of their 
propagation, with the whole procefs of vegetation. 

I was particularly pleafed and aftoniflied with the ex- 
quifite fubtlety of nature, in feeing by means of glaf- 
fes, the circulation of their juices through fuch flen- 
der and delicate canals. While he was thus point- 
ing out to me the ftupendous grandeur of nature in 
it’s larger feenes, and the infinite minutenefs and ar- 
tifice of it’s lefler machinery, he led me up to that 
all-wife and almighty Artifl, who formed the feveral 
parts of fuch a vaft and complicated whole, cloathed 
them with fo much beauty, and adapted them for 
fuch convenience and ^ ufe. Sometimes, while he 
was pointed out to me thofe beauties of nature, 
which crouded upon my fight from every quarter ; 
I felt my heart w'armed with joy and admirati- 
on, and then he would tell me, — oh ! how pleafed 
was I to hear it, — that this was truer praife, and 
more fublime adoration of the great author, than a 
cold repetition of the moft rapturous form we can 
find in any manual. He did not reckon thefe pieces 
of natural hiflory ufelefs to the fex, as a little ac- 
quaintance with plants and fimples may inflrufl us, 
not only in the choice of fuch herbs as are proper 
for the ufe of the kitchen, in the way of common 
diet ; but, which is of greater fervice, in providing 
for one’s family and poor neighbours a few of the 
mofi common and ufeful medicines.' 
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“ From vegetable, we afcended to animal life* 
He rtiewed me the variety, the fubordination, the in- 
fenfible gradation and oeconoraies of the feveral claf- 
fcs of animals, how their fenfes and paflions are fft* 
ted to their frame; and ^heir frame to their fituation 
and bufinefs ; how, for inftance, they are formed 
for offence or defence, for feeking their food, build, 
ing their habitations, nurfing and' educating their 
off-fpring. From thcfe inftauces of infinite provi- 
dence and care, in confuhing the good of each fpe- 
cics and every individual, and the Juft and neceffary 
fubordination of all to the perfeftion and felicity of 
the whole,' he demonftrated to me the immenfe wif- 
dom and benevolence of the univerfal Parent, who 
is fo tender and liberal to every individaul, yet fo 
provident and watchful for the whole. He was par- 
ticularly felicitous to give me juft and rational ideas 
of my Maker, and remove every kind and degree' of 
fuperftition, and thought that a found knowlege of 
nature was a proper foundation for religion and mo- 
rals to reft upon. He told me that a plain exhibi- 
tion of his nature is drawn upon his works, and that 
thefe. are his works which fp>eak his fublime wifdom 
and goodnefs, and reprefent him conducing an im- 
partial and extenuve plan of benevolence through all 
ages, in every part of the univerfe, which all lies 
open to his view. He (hewed me that the things 
in nature of the moft formidable appearances, as 
earth-quakes, thunders, ftorms, etc. are either effeffs 
of (ome greater good, or necelfary to produce it, 
and therefore manifeft a perfeffly wife ©economy and 
beneficent order in the whole. Thus he reconciled- 
me to the order of nature, and the belief of an uni- 
* verfal Mind prefiding in it. Having exhibited to me • 
acharadler fo fair and amiable, it was natriral to re-i 
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vercnce and love the Deity, and it appeared the 
mod vitious defedi not to be grateful to fo kind a 
benefadlor, not to fubmit to his mild government 
with an entire refignation. 

Here Cleora paufed a while ; upon which I faid, 
L cannot help admiring, Madam, the eafy and na* 
tural method, by which Pbylax has led you from 
one train of ideas to another, and from the lowed 
orders in the fcale of being, through its feveral dagcs, 
till he raifed you to the fubliraed views of God, and 
' the homage due to him. Such a fenfible way of 
teaching by the eye, as well as underdanding, is fo 
proportioned to the human mind, as makes the rea* 
foning to be almod felt. Vifible effedh do evident- 
ly demondrate an adequate caufe, and excellent 
work-manlhip mud proceed from an artid every way 
equal to it ; therefor it mud be of the utmod con* 
fequence, to have that excellence of workmanship 
unfolded to us, becaufe we Shall be, by that means, 
more fully convinced of the intelligence and inten* 
tions of the author. — But pray, madam ! go on 
with the delightful account of your progrefs. 

" Why, Sir, continued Cleora, we advanced 
flowly, yet dill advanced. My dear guardian, or 
rather parent (for indeed he was more than a parent 
to me) bought a pair of globes for ray ufe, on which 
he Shewed me the difpoSition of heaven and earth, 
Tea and land, with thofe artificial lines and planes 
which have been contrived to illudrate the fituation 
and motions of the heavenly bodies, with their order 
and bearings on one another. He taught me to 
work fome of the eaSIed problems on the globes, 
fuch as finding the longitude and latitude of places, 
the hour of the riSing and fetting of the fun la 
the diderent parts of the world, the length and 
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(hortnefs of days^ and the like. Then he began to 
explain the fyftem of the world, according to the 
feveral hypothefes whjch have been invented by phi. 
lofophers, antient and modern. "When he had ex- 
pofed the falfe fyftems, he drew afide nature’s veil 
and difclofed the real one, that augud and glorious 
fyftem, which is confirmed by faft and obfervation, 
and traced out fome of the general laws, by which 
the eye of Newton faw the huge machine of the 
world to be moved and governed. He told me of 
thole wonderful bands of gravity and attraffion, 
which bind and fuftain the whole of things, and main, 
tain a perfe£i harmony in nature among the infinite 
ftruggles of difagreeing parts ; and explained a few 
of their properties and effefts, efpecially their influ- 
ence on the oeconomy and motions of our planeta. 
ry fyftem; Such a finifhed and majeftic prol'pe£f, 
as the new philofophy opened to my view, filled me 
with a pleafure mixed with aftoniftiment : for when 
my thoughts tranfported roe beyond the fartheft; 
boundaries of nature, new worlds crouded upon 
me, and over-whelmed me with their immenfity 
and number. The exertions of almighty goodnefs 
in infinite fpace laid out a profpeft where my ima- 
gination could find no horizon. Thefe views con- 
vinced me both of the greatnefs and littlenefs of my 
own nature ; its greatnefs in being formed for talc- ‘ • 
ing in fuch vaft objefts, and carrying on its enqui- 
ries through the immenfe progreflion and fulnefs of 
nature ; of its littlenefs, that after its utmoft ftretches 
in the regions of truth and goodnefs, it knows fo 
little of the caufes, the extent and relation of things^ 
and that whether we afcend or defcend in the f/cale 
of being, both extremities are beyond our ken. The 
ridiculous fancies 1 bad formed, concerning the 
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bulk and figure of the earth, and motions of the 
heavens, difappeared. I law likewife in glaring co- 
lours the abfurdity of. referring the whole compofi- 
tion and frame of things to mankind, and judging" 
of the munificence of the fupreme architeft by our 
narrow ftandard. Humility and refignation to the 
general order of the world appeared to me the mofl 
decent virtues that can adorn puny mortals, the bell 
adapted to our charafter and condition. While I 
was lofing myfelf with pleafing wonder, in a fcene 
of fuch an unterminable prolpefi, I was over-joyed 
to think, that I was not too 'little for my Creator’s 
notice, notwithftanding the iraraenfity of his works, 
that I (hared with others the effefts of his care and 
bounty, and had no reafon to be anxious about fu- 
turity, if I behaved like a dutiful child, and good 
fubjeft of the great Parent and Lord of theuniverfe. 
Hence religion appeared to me a reafonable fervicc, 
and having in view fuch a confummate model of ex- 
cellence, I took delight in the exercifes of contemp- 
lation, fubmilTion, gratitude, and love, which ne- 
ver failed to infpire me with ferenity and good hu- 
mour, and indeed I thought made me a more hu- 
mane and good matured creature.” 

But whether, Gentlemen, faid Cleora, leaving off 
reading, would my fancy cari^ me ? I forgot P 
am talking to philofophers ; and find I am, by fome 
ftrange cafualty, got above the fpheres, into^ regions 
feldom vifited by mortals. 

I will anfwer for myfelf, Madam, faid Eugenio, 
and I dare fay Simplicius does not difient from me; 
we have heard you with great pleafure, and been 
charmed to bear you company to the utraoft limits 
of creation, if I may be pardonOd the incorreft- 
nefe of the expreffion. You have been highly in- 
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debted to Phylax, not only for the things he hath 
taught you, but for his timing them fo well ; follow- 
ing the order of nature, and from her rninuter fcenes 
leading you on to her grander ones, where her mag- 
nificence and fplendor does indeed tranfcend the 
power of imagination. I do not wonder that fo au- 
guft a fpeftacle fhould difpel the phantoms of preju- 
dice, and open your mind to the largeft views and 
fentiments. For when nature appears in her genu- 
ine fimplicity, unclouded by prepoffelfion and pafli- 
on,’ Ihe is herfelf the belt charm to lay all the fpeftres 
of fancy and fuperflition, and to call up the nobleft 
images of beauty and grandeur. But pray, Madam, 
proceed to acquaint us how your teacher inftrufted 
your mind, and formed your tafte for life and con- 
verfe with the world ? For we fuppofe be meant 
that thofe higher pieces of knowlege (hould be fub- 
fervient to aftion, and the benefit of others. 

I alTure you. Gentlemen, faidCleora, reading on, 
“ Phylax did not lift me up to the heavens, the plane- 
tary worlds, to leave me there. He made me con- 
tent enough to pitch again upon this humble earth ; 
he acquainted me with the principal divifions of its 
kingdoms, provinces, mountains, rivers, iflands. 
W e travelled over the courts of princes, the feats 
of the learned, the fcenes of antient and modern 
greatnefs. And when we had ranged fufficiently in 
foreign worlds, we came near home, and furveyed 
the fituation and various alpefls of our own country. 
For it was my connexions with it, and thofe of the 
fame fociety, that he wanted to make mod familiar 
to my mind. He did not therefor amufe me only 
with curious fpeculaiions, nor acquaint me with the 
nature and properties of other things, to let me re- 
main ignorant of myfelf, my obligations and depen- 
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^ance on others, or of any thing that it mod coa» 
cerned me to know. He did not inform me concern « 
ing the laws and government of the univerfe, anti 
keep me a mere novice in what related to the govern- 
ment of myfelf. He had a true tade of life him- 
felf, and therefor he taught me to refer every part 
of Icience to prafiice, and the improvement of 
the heart. In order to indruft me in the know- 
lege of myfelf, he had taught me to difguife nothing 
before him, but to a£l and fpeak naturally, to turn 
out all my childilh fancies and pallions, and appear 
to him jud what I was. He had a mod agreeable 
way of rallying me. If by chance I betrayed any 
childidi humours and little follies ; I was touched 
with what he laid, and faw my own weaknefs ; and 
the tendemels, which he always expreded made me 
often upon thefe occalions difplealed with mylelf, but 
never with him. Somedmes by a pleafant mimickry 
‘ he could give me back the image of myfelf lb truly, 
as to make me know the figure, and with fuch a vein 
of humour, as to make me join heartily in the laugh 
againd it. As foon as I was calm again, he delired 
me to look back on myfelf, and conlider the elfe£Is 
of the Ihort- lived frenzy, what a little creature it 
made me, how it difcompofed my features, as well 
as my realbn ; and what advantage it gave others o- 
ver me. The difpallionate coolnefs of his temper, 
made my pallion appear more glaring. He never gra- 
tified ray inclination in any thing he thought perni- 
cious to me, and would put me upon voluntary 
pieces of felf-denial in fmall things, to raife me to 
higher, and accudom me to crofs my defires ; but 
be never refufed to gratify me, without giving me 
reafons why he did fo : fo much did he prefer treat- 
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ing with me in the way of reafon, to that of mere 
authority. 

« He was particularly careful to guard me againft 
thofe errors and follies which are mod incidental to 
our fex, vanity, love of Ihew’, conqueHs, and diver- 
dons. Obferve, faid he, my dear child, how tran- 
dent a thing is the refpe£I which is paid to a dne 
face, or graceful perfon, efpecially when a new beau- 
ty appears on the fcene, how mean a figure a wo- 
man makes, that has nothing to fupport and dignify 
her fair out-dde. Do but look at our neighbour, 
the fair Clarifla, how little (he is regarded by the fen> 
dble part of our fex ; when (he opens her mouth, 
how much does her tongue belie her face, how un- 
meaningly do her periods flow, and whatinlignificance 
is there of behaviour ? With what a mean flgure does 
this flu(h of beauty and pride of (hape appear, in 
the company of the wi(e Afpada, who never prattles, 
never cads an^unmeaning look, or does an indgni* 
Scant action, and fcarce ever fpeaks, or moves with- 
out infhru^Hng or charming you ? Whereas Gari(Ta 
dniles without pleadng, and is fo much wrapt up in 
her dear felf, that (he rather excites pity or contempt, 
than edeem. The one is formed to charm and cap- 
tivate, without any of the advantages of perfon ; 
the other, though armed with all of them, can do 
ndther, nor can all her beauty fcreen her from the 
negleA and (corn, which her enormous vanity draws 
upon her. 

** /The love of (hew, and an exceflive nicety in 
drefs, he (hewed me was dill a greater bar to reputa- 
tion. He faid it was accompanied with fuch levity 
of mind, and betrayed into fo many weakne(Tes, that 
he thought no woman in whom it had the afcendent, 
could ever rife to any condderable dgure in life, or 
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indeed perforin any part in it with a tolerable grace. 

It is generally ufed, continued he, as an engine of 
conqueft, but oftener defeats than obtains its end. 
The cobweb it fpreads is fo thin, that only butter* 
flies and your meaner fort of infefts are caught in it, 
and they, with a little flruggling, foon force their 
way through the filken ^fnare. He flrewed me the 
bad efFefts of this paiTion, not only in devouring 
one’s time, filling with a fpirit of envy and low rival- 
(hip,a conftant hurry and fluttering of thought which 
would in time grow habitual, and interrupt in things 
of the greateft importance, and a mean attention to 
trifles, but efpecially its ruinous confequences with 
regard to families, which it always throws into difor- 
der, and generally reduces to beggary. Of this he 
pointed out feveral inftances. 

“ As to diverfions, that grand article of gay life, 
he indulged me a tafte of them, took me with him 
to court, to afiemblies, concerts, and thofe other 
public places, where the polite world flock to fee or 
ftiew themfelves, to Improve or amufe one another. 
For Phylax thought that a rigid reftraint from thefe 
things whets the appetite, and that one of the beft ' 
ways to blunt it’s edge, is to allow a fair tafte of 
them. 1 found the obfervation true by my own ex- 
perience ; for had I only beheld thofe gay feenes at 
a diftance, but not been permitted to take part in 
them, I am perfuaded that my imagination, inflam- 
ed by the talk of others, who were fond of them, 
and generally paint fuch things agreeably to thofe im- 
preftions they make upon themfelves, would have 
formed piftures of them far beyond the life ; but 
experience foon convinced me, that fuch enjoyments 
are of no great confequence. The glare of a court 
appeared in full luftre. The dull formality, the 
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inlipld ceremonial and flutter of a public aflembly, 
quite tired me. I faw nothing there to detain or 
delight me ; and I always returned from thence with 
a double reliih of retirement and the fociety of my 
friends, from the enjoyment of whom I had thought 
myfelf fecluded by the ceremony in' which I had been 
engaged. So that’ when I got home, I flew into 
my apartment, undrefled, put on a plain defhabile, I 

ran to my dear Phylax, and was happy.” 

Cleora paufing here, Eugenio faidj I doubt, Ma- 
dam, your tafle would be reckoned, in our polite 1 

age, too Angular by much, to induce many either * 

to envy or Imitate it. It 'would be hard to perfuade i 

fome of our fine ladies, to quite fo eafily thofe 
charming places and amufements, that are efleemed 
the very life and quinteflence of pleafure. 

Do not think, Sir, replied Cleora, that I want 
to give myfelf the airs of an afFe£Ied delicacy. I 
confefs ingenuoufly to you, that I believe in good 
earneft, what palled my tafle of diverfions, was the 
higher relifh I had formed for better entertainments. 

I am perfuaded the gayeft and moft fluttering part 
of our fex take up with trifling amufements, only 
for want of fomething better to entertain them. 

Something we moft have to employ us, and fome- 
thing too to relieve us, from the irkfomenefs of la- 
bour. Thofe, who have no tafle for intelie£tual 
pleafures, will feize the next at hand, be they of a 
grofler or more refined fort. If we do not relifli a 
book, we muft take refuge in company and diverfi-^ 
ons of all kinds, efpecially thofe moft in vogue. 

Therefor, as Phylax 'was well, aware, how much' a 
fondnefs'foi diverfions grows, where it has once^ 
got footing, and fteals upon perfons infenfibly, till 
it has engrofled their whole time, he took care ear- 
V 0 L> II. L 
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ly to get the Hart of It, and prepoileiled me with 
the love of books. 

" Pray, Madam, faid I, what books did your tutor 
chiefly recommend to your perufal i 

It would be too long. Sir, faid Cleora, to give 
you an account of all the books he dire^ed me to. 
He excluded me from none I chofe to read, but I 
was generally governed in my choice by his advice. 

I think I mentioned already, that the flrfl fort of 
books he put in my hand were of the hiflorical kind. 
But to be more diflindl, I will proceed in my jour, 
nal. ^ 

** As Phylax much approved of the way of teach- 
ing by ;interefling flories or examples copied from 
life, whether feigned or real, he therefor recommend- 
ed Rollln’s antient hifltpry, and tho^ feledl flories in 
the Belles Lettres, which are l^rought to exemplify par* 
ticular virtues or vicjes^ or enforce right maxims for 
the conduft of life. The Adventures of Telema- 
thus he put in my hand early, as a truly moral pic- 
ture of the fame kind, defigned to infpire a young 
prince with the fublimefl fentiments of virtue and 
public fpirit, and faflilon him upon the mo^I of the 
mofl amiable humanity and elegance of nranners. I 
was never more charmed in my life, than while I 
read it, and I was fo, flruck with every feature of 
virtue in the young Hero, that 1 became emulous 
of his very fpirit, and afpired with paflion after the 
glory of virtuous atchievements. H>s Antiope was 
my favourite model. Her qualities I efteemed cha- 
rafteriflical of her fex, the mofl natural and grace* , 
ful ornaments we can wear. O howi happy (hould 
I efleem myfelf, could I imitate her excellencies and 
inherit half her praife ! But when my dear Phylax 
firfl directed me to read that admirable piece, he 
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told me that I mufl therefor conlider the di(Un£tioa 
of birth, fortune, and- other circumftances ; and 
with that camion I (hould find it to be of as great 
profit as pleafure. 

“ The Spectator was another author he recora- 
niended of ^ the htghefi ute to females> not only as 
containing valuable (lores of profitable and elegant 
knowlege, but as an excellent mirrour of human 
life, and a polite correflor'of manners here, faid 
he, are the bcft maxims for the condu^ of life, for 
• people of all ranks and denominations, ages and con» 
ditions, that you (hail find any where. Here you 
may fee your own face, every fpeck of folIy> whim, 
and humour, and the deeper (lains too marked in 
cxprelfive colours. Here you may learn to be wife 
at the expence of others, and avoid the ridicule you 
fee expofed in them. If you' follow the Speilator’s 
dire^ions, you will not be much drawn away by the 
foppery of life, and are guarded againfi numberlefs 
fnares into which matiy of lyour fex are apt to falh 
** Another favourite little book of my tutor, was 
Lord Hallifax’s Advide to a Daughter, which he told 
me was well worth its wdght in gold, a piece writ- 
ten entirely in the tafie and f^rit of a gentleman ; 
wherein the jufiefi pidlures of life are drawn, and 
the fined rules for its right condufl,'* not prefcribed 
with the diff air of pedantry, or a forbidding fupcr- 
cilions authority, but inllnuated with all the mild* 
nefs and perfuafion of a parent, and founded on an 
extenfive knowlege of the world. He faid it propofed 
a virtuous and elegant model of manners, and re* 
commended a rational piety, equally remote from 
fuperdition and enthufiafm, and inculcated a’ (lri£l 
.virtue without aifeflation or fournefs. 1 confefs my 

L a 
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obligations to this little, but precious book, from 
which more may ^ be learned^ than from whole vo> 
lumes. 

“ There were fcveral other books, both antient 
and modern, written in the moral ftrain, which he 
put into roy hands, and explained and exemplified 
by living patterns : for his large acquaintance with 
the world enabled him to exhibit almoft every vir- 
tue and vice- in real eharaflers. 

“ I remember particularly two ingenious pieces 
which he recommended to me, as containing the 
very quintefTence of pradlVeal and moral philofophy. 
The Advice to an Author w'hich was the firft book 
that gave me a Arong convidHon of the ufefulnefs 
of the ,habit of infpefting one’s felf. It made me 
fonder of retirement than I ihould otherwifc have been, 
and I thought the method of foliloquy, there recoml 
mended, an admirable expedient to difcharge a good 
deal of that froth and vivacity, which we females 
are apt to throw out, Tbmetimes unfealbnably, ia 
converfation. 

’ " The other wdsa very pra^calwork of an emi- 
nent northern moralrft, on the ConduTi of the Paf 
Jions. Some things 1 found in him too abAruie for 
my underAanding fully to enter into ; but I thought 
myfelf much benefited by his whdefome maxims 
for the conduft of myfelf, and better reconciled to 
the order of nature in ' the moral world, than I was 
before. 

“ As Phylax faw me fond of natural knowlege, he 
gave me the Spediacle de la Nature^ Derham's Phy. 
jfico-Theologyt Ray's IVifdom of Cod in the Creation ^ 
Algaroiti on Light and Colours, and other books up- 
on fubje£Is of the fame nature ; not merely to amufe 
me with fuch ingenious fpeculations, and thereby 
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draw me off from lefs rational and more dangerous 
amufcments, but to inure me to the love of contemp- 
lation, and chiefly to give me ideas of the wifdom 
and goodnefs of the Almighty, and to imprefs me 
with a deep fenfe of religion, and my dependence 
upon him. For I mud take notice of it, to his ho- 
nour, and with the warmed gratitude to him, that 
he was particularly folicitous to give me jud noti- 
ons of religion, and point out the drift connec* 
tion that there is between true piety and the con- 
duft of human life. He diewed me that the love 
of God and mankind have the mod friendly afpefts 
on each other ; — that the difintereded love of God 
opens the heart to the mod tender and extenGve fenfe 
of humanity; and the over flowings of good will to 
mankind prepare the foul for the utmod exaltations 
of divine love. Then 'by a natural and eafy grada*. 
tion, he led me from the views' of a Deity and a 
providence, to thofe more fublime and ihteredinjg 
views of both, which » the Chridian faith opens upN 
on Ms...j 'He‘ ftrewed.Tne-v'tbatt} this ■was' -ai religioa 
framed, not for a feft ©r > party, or any partiailar 
form of government or condition rf. mankind, .but 
for. men in general,' being a.fcheme fo e-xrenGve as 
to comprehend men of all.ages, .fefts| and nations^ 
adapted to every intered, government, . and datibh ia 
which they can be placed ; — that it is mod admi- 
rably fuited to the defefts and weaknefles, as, well as 
the excellencies of the moral temper and conditution, 
as it affords, the bed helps to fupply and correft tha 
one, and the nobled arguments to improve and ex»^ 
alt the other ; — that it breathes the fweeted, milded; 
and rood charitable fpirit, and is particularly fitted 
to the tender^ weakly, fearful, and afleftionate ge» 

• , «. L. 3 
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n'lus of our fex ; as it difplays our various moral 
and fodal rdations, thc^e efp^daliy of the mod dear 
and doraedic kind, in the mod engaging light, and 
inculcates our attachment to them from motives the 
bed adapted to work upon our temper ; s and like- 
vrife as it gives ns the trued notion of this life, the 
bed fupports under h’s various calamities, and the 
nooft enlarged views of our connection with another 
world, which he faid mud naturally tend to raife 
and drengthen the mind, and beget a greater compo* 
iure and equality of conduft, amidd the feveral trials 
and viciditudes of life. He reprefented it as one of 
the diftinguithing glories of our h<dy religion, that 
the exercifes, winch it recommends, not only con- 
tribute to diminifh our attachment to fenfe and the 
world, but while they mortify and fubdue the ani- 
mal nature, they refine and exalt the rational ; and 
in (hort, by training up the tender and domedic af- 
fefUtms in the private relations of life, form us for 
the exercife of the more enlarged and divine ones 
of hi^er fphercs. In fine, my tutor (hewed me by 
a beautiful detail, that our religion, of all others, 
indruAs us bed in the dignity and duty of man, 
^ves us the mod fatisfying account of our degene- 
jacy, method of redoration,. and final happinefs; 
and by that means lays the fured foundation for the 
practice of our duty, the peace of our minds, and the 
fured hopes. 

** He drongly recommended Fenehn's Spiritual 
Works ; The Life of God in the Soul of Man s Smith's 
fele£l Difcourfesy and others of that refined devotio- 
nal drain, as the fitted books be could think of, to 
raife one’s views above the world, and infpire that 
truly humble and heavenly temper, which is the pe« 
culiar glory of a Ghiiilian, and adds the bighed dig- 
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nity to human nature ; — books ! from which light 
irradiates upon the mind, and which fets the foul on 
fire as one reads them.” 

As Cleora paufed a while ; I perceive. Madam, 
faid Eugenio, your ingenious infiruftor has given a 
pretty large fcope to your lludies, and does not 
feem to have been much afraid of your entering into 
the clafs of female philofophers or virtuofo’s, a name 
which fome of our fex are as much frighted at, as 
many of your own are averfe to. But I hope. Ma- 
dam, from your example, and that of feveral ladies 
of the firft rank, who refort fometimes to philofb- 
phical lectures, and are no Icfs fond of learned than 
gay levees, philofophy will grow into repute, and 
it will in time become as fafiiionable to talk of books 
and learning, as of balls and drefs, or politics and 
fcandal. But, I aflc pardon. Madam ; pray go on. 

I verily believe, faid Cleora, Phylax had no mind 
to accomplifli me in the virtuofo charafter, but if 
poffible to make me a wife and good woman ; and 
therefor he was particularly careful to point out to 
roe the connexion between knowlege and praftice, 
and the ridicule of knowing more, or talking bet- 
ter than others, and afting worfe. But to finifli 
my tedious journal, continued fhe, reading ; 

** It waa not from books, that 1 learned the moft 
inftruftive and affefting leflbns. It was by convert 
ing with the better part of the world, and by feeing 
thofe real chara6ters I had before only read or known 
from defcriptlon. Therefor, Phylax led me into 
the polhed companies in town and country, and 
made me acquainted with the befi fort of people. 
Fr^uently, after returning home from a pronrfifeu- 
Dus company, he made very ufeful refledlions on 
what had pall there, and die eharaflers we had fsca* 
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If the difcourfe happened to run on any fubjeft of 
importance, he reviewed it, afked what I thought 
concerning the different opinions of each of the 
fpeakers ; and withal (hewed, how fuch a thing might 
have been fald better, fuch another done with more 
prudence or delicacy. He marked the virtues, the 
foibles, and vices of the yefpeftive characters, and 
when he knew their hiftory fufficiently, traced their 
caufes ; fliewing, for inftance, how fome committed 
blunders through ralhnefs and want of judgment, 
others from vanity and want of refpeft to the cottr. 
pany, many from an affcCtatiou of imitating others^ 
or from wrong education and a perverted tafte. In 
this way he taught me the true decorum of man- 
ners, how to judge of characters and' things, and 
how to avoid the ridicule, to which aifeCtation or 
■wrong judgment expofes one. 

** But befides, (which was a thing of the higheft 
importance) he not only pointed out to me true 
characters, characters which fairly exifted, but (hew- 
ed me their effeCts in life, both in fociety and upon 
one’s felf ; or the influence their virtues and vices 
have on public or private life, in rendering men hap- 
py or miferable. 

“ Obferve, faid he, for inftance, ' how the exceft 
five gaiety, the profnfenefs and ill management of 
Flotilla, e.it out her fortune and time,, render her 
contemptible, even in the opinion of her own fex, 
frequently injure the induftrious tradefraan, ruin her 
family, corrupt the manners of her children by her 
example, and expofc them after their manners are 
deftroyed, to want and mifery. Obferve, on the 
other hand, how the modefty, fobriety, and prudent 
oeconomy of Sopbronia, attraCf regard from every 
body, increafe her fortune, make her eafy heriid^ 
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profit her family, and enable her, without hurting 
them, to do many kind offices to others. 

« Then, added he, do ibut caft *n eye on the 
rakifh Letitia, fee with what impetuofity fhe pur- 
fues her pleafures and amufement ; what confullon 
her irregular hours produce at home, what domeftic 
• broils her conduct occafions, how many anxieties, 
difappointments, affronts, and what fatiety fhe mufl: 
encounter in the career of pleafure ; and how, after 
fhe has palled her appetite, fhe muft ruin her health, 
and make a withered and fickly age pay for the ex- 
travagancies of an intemperate youth ; what vexati- 
ons fhe has given her parents and relations, and how 
at length fhe entails difhonour and difeafes upon her 
children ! Beh6ld, on the other hand, the ferene 
and virtuous Angelica, fleady in her temper, and 
chafle in her pleafures, who difcreeily mixes the 
amufements with the bufinefs of life, fo as never to 
allow the former to encroach upon the latter, but 
to make them relieve each other. Her hufband finds 
her always the fame, unruffled by his pafilons, pli- 
able to his humours, open and obliging to his friends, 
but rather referved to others. How happily do they 
Jive ! No fufpicions difeompofe his mind, no feuds 
diflurb the peace of the family. Their children are 
their delight, and the peculiar care of the mother, 
whofe eyes beam with inexpreffible tendernefs and 
joy, while fhe fees their rcafon opening apace, and 
their paffions gradually forming to decency and 
order under her nurfing hand All the domeftics 
know their rank, every bufinefs is donc'in its feafon ; 
their tafk is their delight. The happy pair are a 
blelfing to all around them, and a lovely pattern of 
the tender duties and endearing pleafures which may 
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be found in that (late of the neared attachment in 
life. 

** Again, pray take notice, faid he, and beware 
of Crepilla, that everlading talker. While (he takes 
fuch freedom with the reputation of others, fee 
how (he expofes her own, what difeords (he 
fows among friends and neighbours with her petu- 
lant tongue, and how, to' (hew her wit and talent at 
fatire, (he wounds the reputation of friends as well 
as (Enemies, hated by them who love her fcandal, and 
neither truded nor edeemed by any. 

" But, how fuperior a creature is Leonora ! 
What invincible attractions does (he carry about her ! 
Always ready to defend the abfent, to reconcile 
(Heads, and fofteh enmities, delighting' lo dad a veil 
bver the faults of others, and bring their virtues in- 
to the light, putting the bed condruftion on actions 
they will bear, and chufing to be filent where (he 
cannot command. See how (he fpreads chearfulnefs 
and innocent mirth where-ever (be goes, and by ati 
liniverfal concern to pleafey quire void of adedlation, 
otdiges ei^ry one (he converfes with. So that it i$ 
hard to tell, whether (he is mod edeemed or belov- 
ed, by thofe who know her ; her advice is commend- 
ed even where it is not followed, (he is an umpire 
in all differences, and regarded by her own fex as a 
pattern of every virtue that is becoming in a woman. 
To be edeemed by her is true praife, her company is 
coveted by her own fex, as well as ours ; her vir- 
tue is, in all refpefts, its own reward.” 

** Thus did Phylax condu^i; me with a difereet 
and gentle hand, amidd the allurements of pleafure 
and frowns of fortune ; for of thefe I have alfo had 
my (hare. As one tade of beauty and elegance ap- 
peared after another, he improved upon nature, and 
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pointed out to each fenfe it’s proper objeft and ex- 
cellence. From the love of finery in derfs, and fym- 
metry in ordinary things, he led me to a tafle of 
genteelnefs and decency of outward air. and behavi- 
our. From thence we advanced to a fenfe of female 
delicacy, honour, and a moded relerve. The next 
dept was to friendfhip, gratitude to parents, fyrapa- 
thy and ai&bility to all. As the lad dage of im- 
provement, he was chiefly foUcitous to form and 
cultivate the high moral tade of a contempt of all 
vitious pleafures, an inviolable regard to the rules of 
prudence, the refignation of private eafe, pomp, and 
grandeur, to wifdom, to fidelity, the order of fa- 
milies, and happinefs of friends ; and, in fhort, of 
an extenfive humanity. To anfwer thefe ends, my 
dear guardian recommended to me every kind of 
accompliflunent, that had a tendency to improve my 
mind or manners. He ufed to fay, that no bounds 
were to be fet to the education of a woman of for- 
tune ; — that fhe might learn any thing (he was 
capable of, that could render her a wife and finifhed 
creature. But then he was at great pains to con- 
vince me, how unfuitable it would be to the charac- 
ter of a difcreet woman, to make' an injudicious diew 
and oflentation of her accomplifhments. He faid 
thefe were feen to moll advantage in the wife con- 
du£i, the difcreet relerve and application of our ta- 
lents, to render us more agreeable to others, and 
happy in ourfelves j — that it Ihewcd a greater fu- 
periorityof mind to conceal' one’s knowlege, and 
manage it frugally, than to feek to dazzle others with 
a parade of it. Therefor he always inculcated a 
thorough referve, and continunce of fpeech, efped- 
ally on fuch points, unlefs when the declining ^em 
would Ihew more of, adeflation. Above all, be re- 
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commended a modefty and decorum of behavi- 
our, as the diftinguifhing and fupreme charm of fe- 
male virtue, a quality, faid he, fo eirential to the 
fex, that we always expeft to -find it, and which, 
where it is wanting, can be compenfatcd by no charm 
of nature or art ; it is equally admired by the loole, 
and the fober part of our fex ; it extenuates many 
failings, and places every good quality in the moft 
alluring light. And, added he, though our pafiion 
may, yet our efleem never can be captivated, much 
lefs fecured without it.” ' 

This, Gentlemen, faid Gleora, having done read- 
ing, is a Ihori but imperfeft fketch of my education, 
which I wrote down partly for ray entertainment, 
and partly to imprint his leflbns more deeply on my 
mind. You will, I hope, excufc its failures for the 
lake of the writer. 

We thanked her in the ftrongeft terms for the 
agreeable entertainment flie had given us. 

You need not. Madam, added Kugenio, be afhamed 
to (hew it to any other perfon whatever. How hap- 
py would it be for our ladies of fortune and in high 
• life, were they educated upon fuch a plan ! If that 
be true, which feme fatyrifis have faid, who were, 

I fufpedt, no gieat friends to the fex, that their pre- 
dominant paflions are the love of pleafure and power, 

I am convinced they will beft gratify both, upon the 
fcheme traced out by Phylax to his fair pupil. In 
it, I think, he has opened a large fund of pleafure, 
and of the mod refined and durable kind that female . 
heart can wi(h, and excluded them from no pleafure 
that is confident with the fober (ind decent dignity of 
woman ; and which would not bie attended with more 
pain in the HTue. 'With regard to power and dorhi- 
nion, he has laid the only fure apd firm bafis for both ; 
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fo that were any of them ambitious of power, and 
fet upon making conquefts, they cannot do better 
than to follow the rules prefcribed, and mark w'ell 
the examples delineated by Phylax, and venture to 
infure fucccfs to them, not only in extending, but 
which is a more difficult matter, in fecuring their 
dominion. 

You may talk, Gentlemen, faid Cicora, what you 
will of the ladles following rules and plans, I much 
' fear the greateft part of us will be apt to indulge our 
fancy and tafie, and think it a fufficient excufe for 
us, if we have but the common praftice of feveral 
of the politeft of our fex on our fide. . I have ob- 
ferved the ladies too. generally make it their grand 
aim to pleafe the men ; fo long as that humour con- 
tinues, the beau-monde may prefcribe to us rules for 
' our education and conduff in life ; therefor the 
reformation fhould begin at the men, and fince their 
fex boaft a fuperior reafon and judgment, you are 
befl qualified to fhew the example ; and as we have 
copied too much after you in our bad tafie, do but 
you correct it, and w'e fltall imitate you with more 
pleafure upon a better plan. 



DIALOGUE XV. 

O N the evening we had appointed, the compa- 
ny met to refume the converfation concerning 
the culture of the mind. 

Philandbr. opened it by faying, I hope, Gen- 
tlemen, you will remember, that the other evening 
I propofed to your confideration, ‘ Which of. the 
VoL. II. . M 
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* methods of Culture I then mentioned, whether, 

* viJ}ru 6 Jion, or habit, or example, was the moft 

* proper and efficacious engine, to form the grow- 

* ing mind for the purpofes of life ; and in what 

* manner they ought to be employed the mofl ef- 

* feflually to reach the end propofed by education.’ 
As I doubt not but you have confidered the fubjeff, 
I fhall be glad to hear your opinions upon it. 

A fhort filence enfued, and then Eugenio fpoke 
lo this purpofe. 

As in the former debate, I gave my opinion for 
intellectual culture, or the improvement of the un- 
derftanding, or reafon of mankind ; fo now. Gen- 
tlemen, I continue to declare as frankly for Instruc- 
TioK, as the mod efficacious engine, of what you 
are pleafed to call moral culture. Were we brute 
creatures, or mere pieces of clock-work, I fhould 
prefer habit, and the rode, as tfie mod likely way 
of putting or keeping us in order ; but as I appre- 
hend we are rational creatures, having not only eyes 
to fee our intered, but wills to make a choice, not- 
W'ithdanding all the pains which moralids have taken 
to prove us to be mere machines, I am only for the 
rational way, preferably to all'others ; I mean, in- 
forming the judgment by the plained indruflion 
that can be given. — Let the moral difpofitions of 
your pupil be as good as you pleafe, and his apti. 
tude for culture ever fo great, you mud fet objefts 
before him, inform him of their nature, ufe, and 
tendency, to call thbfe forth, and give them their 
proper play. For if you feek to enure him to a 
certain courfe of aftion, without guiding his aim, or 
to cherifh in him affeflions towards certain ob- 
jt£ls, without previoufly acquainting him with their 
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nature, it muft render him irrefolute and unfteady 
in his conduit, and a conftant dupe to the imprefli* 
on of every new objeit and opinion that comes in 
his way. While your immediate influence or ex- 
ample leads or controuls him, he may, and proba- 
bly will, go right ; but then he moves in the dark, j 

and like a machine, aited by fprings ; and if you 
remove your hand, the leaft accident may unwind j 

him, and difturb his motions. Whereas, do but I 

once convince a child fairly, that his conduit is fit, 1 

honourable, and advantageous to him, and immedl- ; 

ately he is on wing to purfue it, and will continue ! 

to do fo while he retains that opinion. Show him 
the other to be mean, little, and prejudicial to him, 
and you excite his horror and averfion to that con- 
duit. 

I believe it is an uncontefled maxim, founded on 
tiniverfal obfervation, ‘ That mankind do generally, 

* if not always, ait from fome view of intereft, whe- 

* ther real or imaginary.’ This both philofophers 
and men of bufinefs allow to be the grand fpring of 
their motions, and the true handle by which you 
catch hold of their paflions, and mould their conduit. 
Accordingly your connoilfeurs in human nature ad- 
.yife us to ftudy the leading paflion of thofe^we 
would praitife upon, in order to judge, with any 
degree of certainty, how they w’ill ait in any given 
inftance; as fuppoling that they place their intereft 
in the gratification of their ruling paflion. We fee, 
in efleit, that an immediate view of intereft will con- 
troul, or at leaft fufpend for a while, almoft any 
habit, be it ever fo ftrorg. Propofe, for inftance, 
an immediate reward to the drunkard, if he will «*- 

M 2 . 
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Ibin, for a while, from his beloved liquor ; or let 
him be tempted with the certain profpeft of any fu- 
ture gain, I could promife, on his abflinence, till he 
has obtained his reward. The fame view, oft re- 
turning, will frequently fufpend the habit, and make 
him prefer bufincfs to dfinking. By fuch frequent 
fufpenfions, the habit will be gradually weakened, 
till it wears quite off. If then the hopes of gain 
will thus fufpend and baffle the influence of the mofi 
inveterate habits, why may not any other interefi 
be fubflituted in the room of that, and be fet in fo 
flrong and commanding a light, that it fliall be able 
to fupplant any habit whatfoever ? ‘ Mankind feldom 

* a£l wrong but from partiality or narrownefs in - 

* their views ; that is to fay, becaufe they either do 

* not underftand their true intereft, or miftake it :* 
let their view therefor be fet right ; or, in other 
words, fix their opinion of good, and their conduct 
will keep pace with it. Look through every pro- 
feffion and condition of life, and the truth of this 
maxim will appear. A tradefman never cheats but 
through a partial view of intereft. A merchant, who 
has large dealings, who knows the world, and the 
courfe of affairs, will be honeft, if not from prin- 
ciple, yet from a fenfe of intereft ; that is, of the 
firi£l connexion between fair dealing and fuccefs in' 
bufinefs. An apothecary w'ill not put upon his pa- 
tient falfe drugs, nor a (hop- keeper bafe wares up- 
on his enftomer, if they underftand their bufinefs and 
intereft right. In like manner, the lawyer will ne- 
ver be knavifh, nor the judge unjuft, nor the divine 
hypocritical, but through fhort views of the union 
of probity with reputation and fuccefs. 

Nor docs the maxim extend only to knavery and 
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fraud, but to every other fpecies of vice. It is all 
founded on partiality of thought, or the ignorance 
of .one’s true intereft. Would the rake, for 
inftance, ruin his conftitution and fortune, if he 
forefaw the confequences of his wild courfes ? 
Would the falfe patriot proftitute his confci- 
ence, and fell his country, for a port or a title, 
if he knew the value of inward freedom and 
felf-appiobation ? It is not therefor fo much thro* 
bad habits or example, that men go wrong,' but by 
reafon of their fliort fightednefs, and want of due 
freedom of thought : fo that if we can put men into 
a right track of thinking, concerning the truth and na- 
tures of things, ^nd their comparative value, we of 
confequence lead them to a right courfe of a£Iing. 
And this appears to me beft done by inftru<Slion, and 
not by haWt or example. 

I confefs, faid Simplicius, it is a maxim-common 
enough, that men are governed by intereft i but I 
doubt it is rather fpecious than true. To aflign any 
one principle, by which fo various and fickle a crea- 
ture as man is governed, is, I think, afcribing a great- 
er uniformity of charadier to him, than we a.fiually, 
find in him. To reduce particular appearances to 
general laws, as far as it can be done, is certainly, 
true philofophy ; but to confound things that are 
really different, and to afcribe different effedis, to 
the fame caufes, merely for the fake of an imaginary 
beauty, arifing from a certain uni fm miry of prin- 
ciple, or firapliciiy of hypothefis, as it is ridiculous 
in itfelf, fo it is very prejudicial to the interell of 
philofophy •, the bufinefs of which is to reafon from 
fadls, and not to in.ent hypothefes, be they ever fo 
ingenious. , Now,, that intereft governs mankind,' 
.... M J .. 
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may be true in numberlefs inftances, but that it is 
the foie Ipring of his aftions, I can hardly believe, 
while I fee him fo often afted by paffion, in oppo* 
fition to his confcft intereft, and as often by mere 
whim, without any reafon at all ; while I obferve 
him influenced by a cloudy day, or an eaflerly wind. 
It were an endlefs talk to trace the mazes of the hu- 
man heart, or to afcertain with exaftnefs all the 
fprings of aftion ; efpecially as our paflions blind 
our reafon,- and hurry us on to aftion, with a 
conftitutional or mechanical fort of violence, before 
we are aware. This I propofe only as a difficulty 
by the way, without entering into the main point 
in debate. 

I readily allow, replied Eugenio, that our palfi-' 
ons are powerful principles of af>ion ; but alk Sim- 
plicius what it is that guides and excites them ? Is 
it not our'opinions, I fay, our opinions, concerning 
•the nature and confequences of thofe things which 
. we paffionately affedi ? Do not thefe give the paf- 
fions a right or a wrong biafs, and add to, or take 
from, their flrength ? Paffion is mere brutal forced 
tinlefs diredted by intelligence. So that when it is 
faid to prevail over our fenfe of intereft, the mean- 
ing is not, that we adt without, or againft our opi- 
nion of intereft, while we are thus hurried on by 
pafllon ; but that we alter our opinions, and con- 
demn afterwards what we approved before I admit, 
that it is unphilofophical to frame theories, without 
a fufficient foundation of fadts to fupport them ; 
and that it is better to analize the paflions, than 
through an affedlation of uniformity, to deduce them 
all from one root. I grant alfo, that there are lomc 
propenfitics of mankind, which get the ftart of rea- 
fun, and in a manner fuperfede the ufe of it, adl- 
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ing with a raechanical force, as in inftances of 
violent anger, fudden compaffion, and the likel 
Nay, I do not deny that there are fome aftions, 
which, being the effeft of quick and imperceptible 
motions of the mind, cannot be traced to any de- 
terminate caufe, and therefor are generally afcribed 
to mere caprice. But thefe are not ordinary cafes, . 
and therefor cannot conclude any thing againft a ge- 
neral maxim ; which, in moral affairs, is held good, 
when it is built on general experience, and but feldom 
fails. Yet after all, I can hardly allow the inftances 
produced by Simplicius to be exceptions to the rule: 
for no man afts without fome reafon, unlefs we will 
fay that an effeft may be produced without a caufe ; 
and if he be induced to aft from fome reafon, it muft 
be becaufe he apprehends it better for him to aft fo, 
than to forbear the aftion ; which will flill bring us 
back to the old pofition, ‘ That it is fome fuperior 
‘ intereft, whether real or fuppofed, which governs 
* the man.’ \V’’hcrefor, the main thing in form- 
ing the morals of any one, is to guide his opinions 
right, or to inform the mind well of its true intereft ; ' 
and then it will incline us naturally to it, as iron to 
the load-ftone. 

This will lay the foundation of the beft and moft 
durable habits. As children then are ftrongly cre- 
dulous, and fufceptible of all kinds of opinions, it 
muft be of the utmoft confequence to give them right 
ones, as foon as they can apprehend them, efpecial- 
ly, fince the firft poffeffors of the vacant foil are 
generally the longeft tenants, and plead a right by 
prefeription. 

For thefe reafons, Gentlemen, I reckon inftrufti- 
on the moft powerful engine of culture. 
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As I oftdn differ from ray friend in debates, fald 
Conftant, and did fo in the former converfation on 
this fubjeft, fo I find myfelf under the fame ne- 
ceflity of differing from him now : for, how plau« 
fible foever his arguments may feem, they are, in 
my opinion, contrary to faff and common expert* 
ence. I believe no-body will difpute the point with 
him, that men, being rational creatures, fliould be 
proceeded with in a rational way ; and that the more 
habit is accompanied with inflruaion, it will have 
a more happy and lafiing effeff. But it is as cer. 
tain on the other hand, that habits may be contraff* 
ed before the mind is capable of forming any opi* 
nions at all. Thus, childien may be led by exam* 
pie, or inured by repeated afls, to any praffice, be- 
fore they can judge of it or it’s conreqiienccs. Nay, 
this may obtain luch a prevalence over them, that 
when they come to know better, and fee the preju- 
dice of fuch a praffice to their interefl, they (hall 
not be able immediately to forbear it, but continue 
to indulge the habit, in fpite of the firongeff con- 
visions of their reafon. Let a lx)y be trained up 
among a band of gypfies, and be accuffomed to 
fteal and purloin whatever he can lay his bands up. 
on, till thieving becomes quite familiar to him, will 
he leave off his favourite employment when he comes 
to know its dangerous confequences, even though 
he fhould fee the whole gang hung up ? 'Will nol 
his hands ftill flick to every thing with a fort of ir- 
rehftible mechanifm ? Will he not continue to pre- 
fer his ran bling fliifting life, with all its toils and 
dangers, to a fafe but laborious honefty ? Does not 
the fame pi dominant and almoft invincible force of 
habit appeal^ in every inllance of life i How ma» 
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ny men know, that a liberal dofe of liquor will • 
thro\y them into fits of ficknefs, more than enough 
to tounterbalance all the pleafurcs of drinking ; nay, 
that a courfe of intemperance will at length ftupify 
them into fots, and yet obftinately perfift in the ha- 
bit ? Eugenio alks whether a rake would ruin his 
fortune and conflitution, if he forefaw the confe- • 
quences of it ? His knowlege of the world might, 
methinks, afford him examples enough to anfwer his 
own quefiion. Do not the gentlemen of pleafure 
often confefs, in their calmer hours, that they are 
enemies to their real interefi, and feel the bitter 
fruits of their folly ? Yet fuch flaves are they to 
habit, and*fo devoted to the charms which have ruin- 
ed them, that neither the conviftions of experience, 
nor thofe of reafon, will make them leave off their 
diffolute praflices. Is not this a plain proof, that 
the force of habit is fuperior to all reafon and fcnfc 
ofintereft?* 

But, fays Eugenio, it is opinion that guides our 
paffions, and gives them all their force. Let the 
pupil therefor be but once feafoned with good opi- 
nions,* concerning the nature and confequences, or 
the comparative value of things which he purfues, 
and his paffions and condudi will keep pace >Vith 
them. 

I cannot help obferving a good ‘deal of ambiguity 
in fome words which my friend has often ufed in 
the prefent debate, particularly thofe of interefl snd 
opinion. He feems to underftand intercft fometimes 
in a narrow and contrafted fenfe, as fignifying mere 
gain or money ; and this he faid would fufpend the 
paflion of drinking ; I make no doubt, but it will 
in a covetous man, or in one to whom- the paffion 
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. for liquor holds a fecond. place : but hardly can yoa 
bribe a confirmed drunkard to forego his darling 
enjoyment. Surely he cannot mean, that in this 
fenfe, interefl governs mankind : for there are thou- 
fands, to whom the facrifice of that w-ould be no 
mighty conquefl. If he means by intereft, the real 
advantage, or greateft aggregate of happinefs to each 
individual perfon, I wifh it were true that men al- 
ways purfucd that. But, alas ! a very little expe- 
rience confutes the maxim, if underftood in that 
fenfe. Is prefent pleafure then the meaning ? Nei- 
ther will that do. As little will the profpe<ft of fu- 
ture good anfwer to it. But perhaps, an explica- 
tion of the other word, opinion, will help*ts out. If 
by opinion he means our fpeculative notions of 
things, thofe philofophical ptinciples we learn in 
fchools, or thofe vague opinions which we admit in 
ordinary life and converfation, concerning the abflrafb 
natures, and relations of things, or the confequence# 
of aftion, then I cannot find that our a£lions or paf- 
fions are direfled by fuch opinions. For, do we not 
fee the generality of mankind agree in their fpecu- 
lative principles concerning morals, and the tenden- 
cy of virtue and vice, while yet they are exceeding, 
ly divided in their pratVice? Thus they allow, that 
virtue is more decent and amiable than its contrary ; 

— that the pradfice of it creates truft, eftablifhes one’s 
reputation, is fatisfadlory to the mind, and leads to . 
happinels; — that happinefs lies more in the ftate of 
the mind, than in outward circumftances ; — that 
wealth is foreign to real merit, and can neither give 
nor fecure contentment and tranquillity that vice 
is both diflionourable and the fource of mifery, and 
^knavery the bane of credit and bufinefs. Being poflelP 
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ed of fiich opinions as thefe, they (hould be, according 
to Eugenio, honeft and virtuous, and confequently 
happy. But, alas ! the praftlce of too many tells 
us, that they are not fwayed by thofe opinions, ra. 
tional as they are, and how openly foever they avow 

them In this fenfe then the word opinion, my 

friend’s maxim, fails; fince fuch numbers aft againft 
their opinions and againft their intereft too. What 
opinion then, what intereft governs ? I apprehend; 
men are influenced, in the general train of their life, 
not by their fpeculative opinions, which float up and 
down in their minds like airy vifions, but by what 
I would call their praftical judgment, or their pre- 
vailing tafte and favour of good or happinefs, whe- 
ther it confill in wealth, power, or pleafure, or any 
other enjoyment that is chiefly reliflied by mortals. 
Now, this governing tafte, I conceive, is formed not 
fo much by direft and regular inftruftion, as by our 
conftitution, habit, circumftances, the opinions and 
examples of thofe we converfe with, and a variety 
of other caufes. But I apprehend, that tafte ismoft 
influenced and nouriflied by habir, or the being ac- 
oiftomed to admire a certain let of enjoyments, and 
habituated to a certain courfe of aftions. This forms 
the ftrongeft alfociations of ideas, and upon thefe 
our fupreme tafte and relifh feems principally to de- 
pend. For when certain ideas and aftions have often 
come in company, thefe aftions ftrall be frequently 
performed, when any of the alfociated ideas ftart; 
nay, fometimes without any ideas ar all, by a mere 
mechanical impulfe, when the fame circumftance of 
time or place occur, which ufed to fuggeft thofe i. 
dcas. Thus in Imoaking, drinking, or any of the 
moft indilfcrent aftions, to which certain perceptions 
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of pleafure or advantage have been often annexed, 
the difpofiiion to do them (hall, by frequent repe- 
tition, return ; and the mechanical powers fet them- 
felves a working without any apparent order of the 
mind, or any fenfible exertion of the will. It makes 
no difference how trifling the objedi is, which the 
mind has been accuftomed to admire, nor how in- 
(ignificant the adiions are, to which it has been habi- 
tuated. That objedV, whether a rattle or a fcepter, 
will become the fovereign fancy and relifli, and be 
purfued with the fame infatiable defire and eagernefs; 
and thofe adiions will become the darling employment, 
to which all others muft fubmit. It muft be of the ut- 
moft confequence therefor, to accuftom the pupil to 
fuch adlions and exercifes, as are truly laudable and 
virtuous, even before he can thoroughly comprehend 
their nature and efledts ; and frequent repetition of 
them will not only render themeafy and delightful, but 
add a fenfe of importance and dignity to them, which 
will w'onderfully ftrengthen the habit. For the fame 
tafte and ftrain of adfion, which prevailed with the 
boy, will continue to govern the man, though the 
objedis purfued may appear fomewhat different. The 
boy, who ufed to dole his fift upon the farthing, 
will improve into the griping mifer ; and the little 
hero, who bullied and rufed on the green, will grow 
up in time, into the daring warrior, or the ambiti- 
ous ftatefraan. 

On thefe and many other accounts that might be 
mentioned, I declare for habit as the chief engine in 
education, whofe effedls are the moft durable of all 
others. 

Though I am much of Conftant’s opinion, faid 
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Sophron, as to the mighty force of habit, yet I can* 
not help thinking, that it will be more Heady and 
lading, when it is accompanied with inftriifHon, or 
rather guided by it. It feems to be mere inftinft 
or mechanifm, when undirefted by reafon ; and one 
habit may be foon fupplanted by another, when both 
are equally deditute of rational fupports ; but when 
the habit is led on by a thorough conviction of its 
excellency or ufefulnefs, it grows into our very na- 
ture, and acquires a force almod invincible. : 

Our friends have, by their oppolition, been in- 
fenfibly drawn into a quedion, that was much tolTed 
araongd antient wits, viz. ‘ Whether virtue is mat* 

* ter of indruCtion, and may be learned as other 

* arts are, or by what means it is attained.’ 

Eugenio reduces all moral culture to rational in* 
ftruCtion, and reckons that good habits, in w'hich 
virtue is fuppofed to confid, will naturally follow 
right opinions. Condant feems to aferibe more *o 
nature and to the force of habit, or to fuch repeat- 
ed exercifes as are accommodated to the genius and 
temper of the creature we want to form ; as think- 
ing that his fupreme taile in life depends on the 
train of affions, to which he has been accullomed, 
and that his tade will tinChure his character, and go* 
vern his manners. — For my part, I will not pretend 
to decide in lo delicate a controverfy, which has ex- 
ercifed the tongues and pens of many able fpeakers 
and writers in antient times : but I cannot help think- 
ing, that my friends have dilfered more in appear, 
ance than in reality, and that Eugenio’s opinion of 
intereji, which he thought the governing piinciple of 
Gur conduct, is the fame thing with Condant’s pre^ 
vailing tajie or relijh. — For I cannot imagine that 
V o L. II. N 
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F-ugchio meant mere principles of belief, or a few 
tranfient fpecnlations formed amtdft the hurry of 
life, or in the. Icifure of the clofet, but that reioning 
■fenfe of good and ill, of right and wrong, which de- 
terrhines ;our choice and-purfuit. If this wms his 
meaning, then both he and Conflant concur in Shew- 
ing the importance of forming it rightly, and di- 
recting it to proper objeOs. "W^re this carefully 
attended to, I am perfuaded it would go nigh to de- 
termine that amient quefiion I juft now mentioned. 
All moral culture, and confequently all moral virtue, 
muft reft on nature as its foundation ; that is to fay, 
it pre-fuppofes moral powers and affeCtions, which 
arc to be improved' and raifed to perfection. Thtfe 
are our perceptions of good and ill, virtue and vice, 
beauty and deformity ; and thofe affetions which 
lead to piufue the one, and fhun the other, Tho^e 
per eptions, and the moral diTpofitions which ac- 
com'^any them, like all the other original principles 
of o tr conftitution, grow up with us, and, like them, 
gather ftrength by attention, exercife, and habit. 
•That is to fay, our moral fentiments are Hiarpcned 
and confirmed, by being often employed in attend- 
ing to Juitable objets, and exerting moral determina- 
tions ; and our alfefllons are, in like manner, 
ftrrngthened by moral excrcifcs, the frequent repe- 
tition of which fettles at length into a habit, or a 
confirmed ftate of virtue. Thefe powers are perhaps 
naturally ftronger in fome than in others; and fuch 
may be fald to have a conftitution by nature more 
iavouralle to virtue; yet what is wanting, or weak 
in the origin il make, may be fupplied, or ftrengthen- 
td by more favourable culture and exercife. On 
the ejihcr hand, for want of thefe the fineft natural 
dirpolicior.s may be perverted, and totally fpoilcd. 
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Now, of this twofold fet of powers, the i, e. 
the moral fentiments and perceptions, are chieily lit.-, 
proved by rij’ht inftru'tion ; or, in other words, by 
frequent attention to moral objcifls. I'he Jail, vlz^ 
the moral dirpoiltions or arftclions, are improved by 
repeated a^ion or habit. I would conclude then, 

‘ Tliat infiru^lo ty without nature, is defecllve ; that. 

* habit, without inflruSUvi, is blind and unfte.idy ; 

* — and that na'ure, without both, is imperfeiSt, 

* But when both thefe engines aft with a joint and 

< well direfted force, either in public or private edu- 
‘ cation, they become a rational and lafting mould 

* to the difpofition of manners.’ How then is. the 
governing lafte of life to be formed? ,* By prc; 
‘ venting, I conceive as far as may be, all unnatural, 

* combinations of ideas, or by annexing perceptions 

* of pleafure, beauty, or good, to fuch qualities, aftl- 

* ons, or enjoyments, as are not only compatible with 

< them, but united to them by nature; and byaccu- 

* ftoraing the mind to diftinguilh accurately between 

* appearances and realities, and then inuring it to a 
‘ rational and confident train of aftion, fuch as flaall 
‘ ftrengthen the difpofitions to virtue, and add fanc- 

* tion to our fenfe of right and wrong, of good 
‘ and ill.’: 

How dangerous and pernicious it is to dlfunite 
thofe different indruments of political, as well as mo- 
ral culture ; I mean, indruflion anef habit, we have 
a notorious indance in the common wealths of Athens 
and Sparta ; an example pregnant with ufeful lefTons, 
and which w'ill cart more light upon the fubjeff, than 
any general obfervations I can make. Give me leave 
therefor to compare thofe famous republics, . in a 
few refpeffs. 
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• In Sparta habit reigned in it’s utmoft energy and 
extent. The whole life of the inhabitants was go* 
verned by law, and an uniform invariable di(l 
cipline. Their diet, their excrcifes, their diverfions, 
were all preferibed to them. Every hour had it’s 
particular bufinefs marked out, and immutably fix- 
ed. Nothing was left to private choice or caprice. 
The city had the air of a camp, where every one 
had his fituation afiigned him, and mud do his du- 
ty, under the flrifl eye of his officer, or be punHh- 
ed for the leaft aft of difobedience. Nor would he 
miftake the matter much, who ffiould compare Spar- 
ta to a modern cloyfter, where abflinence and exercife 
regularly fucceed each other ; where the hours of 
diet and devotion, and quantity of both, are ap- 
pointed by the rules of the order ; and all the fra- 
ternity, from the prior down to the porter, are un- 
der the power of an unrelenting difeipline. Thus 
was the oeconomy of life fettled in this fevere repu- 
blic. — But, as Hiero obferved on another occafion, 
learning, and the polite arts were excluded. For the 
inhabitants facrificed to Mars, rather than to ihcMufes 
and Graces. No mafters of fcience were appointed 
by the public, nor were any private or foreign teach- 
ers allowed to fettle at Sparta. All the profelTcd 
retailers of wit, particularly fophifts, orators, and 
poets, were banifiied from thence, as a fort of pe- 
fUlential vermin, who could only bit and fling, or 
at heft amufe, the people with words, and excite an 
itch of novelty and change. A renowned prattler of 
thofe times, I think his name was Cephifophon, was 
baniffied, becaufe he pretended that be could talk a 
whole day on any topic whatfoe\’er. Even painters 
and flatuaries were forbidden, as miniflers of floth 
and luxury, or at Icafl as an ufelefs tribe of people. 
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The ftage was (hut up as a dangerous rival of 
public authority, and a prompter to vice, rather 
than a fchool of virtue. Even mufic was bounded 
by law, and it was capital to innovate in the natio< 
-nal fongs, or in the public mcafures, or the autho- 
rized inftruments of harmony. I remember one Ter- 
pander was fined by the Ephoti, and had his harp 
nailed up, for no greater crime than that of ftretch- 
ing one firing beyond its ufual pitch, to give more 
variety to the mufic. All intercourfe with foreigners, 
by which tlie views of the people might be extended, 
life polifi'.ed, and arts improved, was prohibited, left 
foreign manners and vices (hould be imported into a 
nation where novelty itfelf was a crime. 

In (horr, the rigid forms of their ptdicy, and the 
regular returns of an uniform life, mull have damp- 
ed the fiighis of gei.ius, and fet them a thinking on-* 
ly in a beaten track. Their fphere of afVion was 
narrow, and conftquently that of obfervation mu(t 
have been fo too. The imagination had nothing to 
agitate it, nor were' the paiTions lutficiently intereft- 
ed, to put contemplative men upon inventing any 
^hing, or pufbing their fpeculations far. For iho(e 
honours and rewards, which are conferred elfewhere 
on men of ingenuity and learning, were there bc- 
fiowed only on >the brave and vinuous. Therefor, 
fiieiwhole ambition of the people being turned in an 
aflive channel, they fought to difiinguiih themfelvcs 
more by military exploits, and tlie qualities of the 
heart, than by thofe of the head. 

How difil-rent was tie genius of the Athenian re» 
public! -It was all free, inquifitive, and unconfin. 
cd. Their uit and reifon had full fcope ; but re- 
fit uint, form, and habit, were fcarce known in ic- 
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In private life, every one was mafter of his own 
hours, might chufe his diet, employment, and plea* 
furcs without controul, or fear of being called to an 
account. And in public life, the utmoft equality 
and freedom of fpeech and aflion prevailed : for all 
the citizens were upon a level, none of them, who had 
any property, were excluded from a (hare in the 
government, and the higheft honours were alike o* 
pen to all. There were public academies or colleges, 
which all ranks might attend, and private tutors, any 
of whom they might chufe. They might adhere to 
any feft of philofophers, or to none. Athens was 
the common mart of fdence, whither the curious and 
learned of all nations came to load and unload. Thofe 
who excelled in fculpture, painting, or any ingenious 
art, were encouraged to pradife here ; for almoft 
every perlbn was an admirer of fine work, and their 
/kill was rewarded by public premiums. Philofow 
phers, and their apes the fophifts, and orators, might 
read their leffures where, and to whom they plcafed. 
And indeed there was a general refort of all ranks 
to thofe ledures. For the plained tradefmen of* 
Athens piqued himfelf on his knowlege, eloquence, 
and fade of the polite arts. All were politicians, 
fpeakers, and judges of wit, or wanted to be thought 
fo. In fine, they were dabblers in every thing, and 
their many holy-days and vacations from bulinefs, 
gave them fine opportunities of indulging their in* 

' ficiablc curiofity : But, befides their philofophical 

fci'ools, and the freedom of converfation among peo* 
pie of di.Terent ranks, they had an unconfined in. 
terview with ftrangers. Their trade, as w’dl as cu* 
riofity, led them to vifit all countries, and to en- 
courage foreigners to fettle, among them, by grant- 
ing them the largeft immunities. Thtfe advantages 
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fharpened thetr wit, enlarged their knowlege, and 
refined their manners. Thus liberty and learning, 
commerce and arts, went hand in hand, and mutu. 
ally flrcngthened each other’s intercTt. 

It is to this difierence of culture, that I would in 
a great meafure afcribe that diverfity of manners, 
which difiinguiilicd them fo much the one from the 
other. As nature had fuch unlimited fcope at Athens, 
there fprang up an inexhaufced variety of characters 
and humours ; but as habit took fuch faft hold of 
the inhabitants of Sparta, and their manners were 
formed after the fame invariable model of laws and 
difcipline, no wonder that fuch uniformity and lame- 
nefs of character prevailed there. Athens chiefly 
employed inftruCtion and conveife with others, as the 
great engines of education ; accordingly it became 
the nurfe of arts, and feat of ingenuity and learning. 
In this fchool were formed philofophers, politicians, 
orators, and virtuofi of all kinds, who greatly im- 
proved fcience, and raifed the polite arts to their juft 
ftandard : whereas Sparta bred no fcholars, poets, 
hifeorians, or ingenious artifts ; but it was the nurfe 
■of heroes, and gallant fpirits, men of chafiifed fan. 
cies, and firiCl morals, w'ho fpoke little, but aCled 
with great vigour and refolution. 

. Athens was like fome feflival feene, where gaiety 
and'mirth prefided. Heie you might fee fports and 
fpeCtacles, pompous procellions, rich feafts, flowing 
bowls, chearful companions, every thing that could 
amufe or gladden the heait. The city was the very 
mint of wit and humour, where you might hear 
throughout, the jocular turn, the quick repartee, 
the loud laugh, and abundance of low bufFoonry 
and fatirc. The univerfal tafte of fcience and free* 
dom of difpute caA off, as we may well fuppofe> 
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a prodigious fwarm of pretenders, fraatterers, and 
Jophifts. To this laft f’et, who were a fet of uni- 
verfal mountebanks in letters, Plato aferibes the cor- 
ruption of the Athenian youth. Foi', by the fluen- 
cy of fpeech, and parade of learning, they gained the 
ear of the people, and engrolfed almofl the whole 
education of the youth, whom they filled with pie- 
fumption, the love of difpute, and a vain Conceit of 
knowlcge. The Spartans were the reverfe of all 
this. By their referve, gravity, and taciturnity, they 
•might have parted for monks of the feverefl order. 
There w'as fomething formal and forbidding in their 
air and manners, that (truck fpeftatois with aw'e, 
and rendered them unamiable to their neighbours. 
The youth behaved with all the modefly, referve, 
and decency of matrons, (o that we are told, you 
would fooner hear (tones fpeak than them, and fee 
brazen eyes move as eafily as their’s. — - At Athens, 
the reflraints being few, the difeipline flack, and the 
whole train of the policy fuch as rather flattered and 
indulged, than over-awed the people ; and w'ealth 
‘ flowing in upon them from all quarters, they were 
enervated with luxury and pleafure, fond of change, 
precipitate in counfel, and the conflant dupes of their 
ambitious demagogues : here was to be feen much 
petulance and impatience of reftraint, a great licen- 
tioufnefs of manners, and a variety of vicious'cha. 
rafters. A'irtue was a more rare thing here than at 
Sparta, where men were all virtuous, more or lefs, 
through necertity, and the force of habit. But to 
compenfate this, a good nature, having large fcope, 
(hot up into fublinntr heights of virtue. Therefor 
we are told, by fuch as knew the manners of both 
people perfectly well, * That thofe of the Athenians 
f who were virtuous, were tranfccndemly fo, they 
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* alone being truly and unfeignedly good, without 
‘ any necelfity or conftraint, by a native ftrength of 
< genius, or by a divine deftiny.’ The fame thing, 

I believe, might be (aid of the bad, that they were 
eminently fo, the completeft villains, traitors to their 
country, and the very fcourge of mankind. "Where- 
as in Sparta, virtue was the mode; it was ftudied as 
an art, and bravery and patriotifm became the cha- 
ra<Steriftics of a Lacedemonian. The youth afted 
virtuoufly through a kind of political inftinif, the 
aged continued to do fo by the prevalence of habit; 
and thofe who were deftitute of a principle of vir- 
tue, were conftraioed, by the public difeipline, to 
wear the form of it But their virtue, having none 
of the foft’nings of the civilizing arts, hardened into 
Ibmetbing auftere and fierce. They defpifed wealth, 
yet loved power, and were the moft obedient fub- 
je£is, but the fevereft mailers Their want of in* 
flruftion and of commerce with foreigners, joined 
to their military life, rendered them inhofpitable to 
ftrangers, cruel to their Haves, and a terror to the 
neighbouring Hates. — Athens, on theother hand, was 
the very feat of po>itenefs, the millrefs of decorum', 
and the delight of Ilrangers. To them the Atheni- 
ans were courteous and kind, humane to their Haves, 
merciful to their enemies, and formidable to their 
magiftrates. Not to tire you with too long an ac- 
count, they were great travellers, agreeable compa. 
nions, and breathed as refined and extenfive a Hrain 
of humanity and love to mankind, as any other na- 
tion we read of in antient times. 

Such, Gentlemen, I take the fpecific genius and 
character of thefe rival republics to have been. 

Now, had the flrifl difeipline of Sparta been di- 
re£led by the enlightening and fofiening arts of 
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Athens; or, had the brighter and more polilhed ge- 
nius of Athens been corrected by fome of the 
wholeiom feverities ofSpartan dilcipline, I am apt to 
fancy that the conflitution and chara(Tter of both 
ftates would have been more perfect in their kind, 
and their virtue more complete and amiable in every 
refpevrt. 

The only obfervation I would make upon the 
whole, is, < That that education, in which inflruc- 
* tion and habit are moft w'ifely tempered together, 
< is by far the moft finiihed, and produdUve of the 
f happieft efFedts.’ 

Sophron has, I think, fhewn beyond queftion, 
faid Simplicius, the neceflity of uniting thofe en* 
gines of education which have been already taken 
notice of. But whatever their force may be, whe- 
ther together or apart, I lake example to have a 
greater power than either of them ; nay, I do not 
know but it is mightier than both. It is certainly 
more infinuating than inftru6iion, and more alluring 
than Lubit : for it derives its firength from two of 
the moft powerful principles or affedfions of our na. 
ture, our love of imitation which Philander menti* 
oned, and one for which we have not yet got a name 
in our language, a propenjtty or difpofition to be af 
feiled by the fentiments and pajflons of each other. 
Befides thofe paftions, which lead us out to our re- 
fpedHve objedts of pleafure and pain, and which im- 
pel us to adllon, or reftrain us from it; nature, in 
order to maintain a friendly harmony among indivi- 
dual minds, has touched them with a fecret and amaz- 
ing fymparhy, between the alFedlions of one man 
and thofe of another. In confequence of this, and 
of that exprelTive eloquence which is couched in the 
human countenance and gefture, thofe aft’edtions run 
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■wkh an inftantaneous glance froin eye to eye, and 
the fame movements are cnnve\'ed from one heart to 
another, by the fliohreft touch upon either. Thus 
a>iger is kindled by anger, as fcwcl by the 
Fea'' is communicated by looks, without any know- 
lege of danger Joy li. hts ud joy, and fpreads like 
fun-lhine. ^orroixi vdiiim compttfjton^ hindnefi awakens 
gratitude, and iwe operates like a ciiarm, in produc* 
ing love. In fine, lo admirably has the divine Artift 
tuned our minds to a re/iprocal fymp.athy in plea- 
fure and pain, that there is no fellow.-'reature with 
whofe Hate we can be abloluiely unmoved ; and fre- 
quently we love and hate, grieve and rejoice, for no 
other reafon, but becaufe we fee others do fo. 
Hence, company and example come to have fuch a 
wondeiful aieendant over us; and this reciprocati- 
on of feelings and paflions, joined to the mimicking 
propenHty, makes us, of all other creatures, the 
mod apt to be taught and formed in company. How 
foon will the fentimentsof our companions unravel 
the mofl tenacious of our opinions ! and how eafily 
are the moil powerful habits, that were warped with 
our very conflitution, untwifled by the force of an 
example, which is daily familiar to us ! Nay, un- 
lefs inflruflion, be it ever fo rational, is feconded 
diy example ; and unlefs habit is fupported by the 
praflice of thofe we are mod converfant with, the 
firft will make a very tranfient impreiTion upon us, 
and the Isfl will have little ftahility. Cliildren are 
peculiarly fenfible and open to the influence of com- 
pany and example. They are never fo adlive in' 
their motions, nor fo awake in their paflions, as 
when together. 1 may fay too, that they are more 
afTe^Icd and governed by what they fee, than by 
what they hear. They arc particularly animated by 
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each other’s example, and ftand correfted by the 
dread of (hame for one another. I reckon it, there- 
for, a matter of the utmoft confcquence, to manage 
this affair right, to lead them into the heft compa- 
ny, and to throw good comrades in their way, of 
the fame fex, and much about the fame age and for- 
tune with them, and who (hall join with them in the 
fame exercifes. For fuch aflbeiations, wonderfully 
quicken and enlarge their powers both of thinking 
and afting, and improve their focial affeflions, and 
confequently fit them for aftive and public life. 
They grow demure, moaped and filly, or felfiih 
when kept up by themfelves, under the conflant eye 
and correffion of a tutor, though he be ever fo dif- 
creet. Whereas, in thofe joint affociations, they 
are more fenfible of praife, and more a£Hve to obtain 
it ; and as their minds are more fympathetic, and 
more keenly turned for friendthip in that early age, 
they enter warmly into each other’s interefis, and 
contraft the firongeft leagues. Hence being accu- 
ftomed to think and aft in common, they will learn 
early to form a notion of a joint interefi, and feel 
their relation to a public. As they are withal conti- 
nually expofed to the contempt and ridicule of their 
fellows, they muft gradually unlearn whatever is 
mean and felfifh, confider their aftions in reference 
to the advantage of others as well as their own, and 
grow more manly, ingenuous, and decent in their be- 
haviour. 

I confefs the danger of fuch public affociations, 
in which bad impreffions are fpread with the fame eafe 
as good ones, and are more deeply rivected for be- 
ing made in company. But with wife regulations^ 
and under the guard of watchful tutors, thofe may 
be in a great meafure prevented. 
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We have a notable inftance of their falutary ef- 
fefts, and how the bad ones may be eluded, in the 
conduft and fpirit of that republic, . of which Sophron 
has jufl now given us fo diQin^ an account. I fhall 
add a few hints to what he faid on this part of its 
confiitution, to illuftrate the general remarks 1 have 
ventured to make. 

At Sparta the education (as was formerly obferv- 
ed) was entirely public, and under the condu6l of 
public guardians. The youth were divided into com- 
panies or diftinft bands. Thefe had governors fee 
over them, to dire£l: their exercifes, to obferve and 
regulate their manners. They eat, drank, and per- 
formed all their exercifes in company. Nodiftin^fi- 
on of rank obftrufted the freedom of their inter, 
courfe. They went to their halls, which were 
places of public entertainment, as to fchools of wif. 
dom and virtue, where the youngeft might converfe 
with the eldeft and nioft experienced, and hear in- 
ftruftive difeourfes on the hiftory and virtues of their 
anceftors and brave contemporaries. This had a 
happy tendency to open the minds of youth, to cor- 
rect their childiih paihons, and to acciiftom them to 
a becoming prefence of mind, tempered with an in- 
genuous modefly. In fine, all their feafts, fpectacles, 
(ports, and entertainments of every kind, were ex- 
hibited in company, and improved the focial fpirit, 
and fometimes the other fex mixed with them in 
their public diverfions. 

In confequence of this public education, the 
ftrongeft friendlhips and confederacies were formed 
among them. Many noble pairs were knit and liv- 
ed in the moft perfedt amity ; nor were they divided 
in their death, when their country demanded that 
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facrifice. Nay, whole confederate bands fwore to 
conquer or die in the field of honour, nor was 
there ever found one who falfified his oath. They 
were all I'enfible of their conneffion with the public, 
and feemed to love their country as their commoa 
parent. To fervc it they declined no danger, rec- 
koned nothing too hard to fulfcr, and thought an 
honourable death in its fervice,’ a noble purchafe. 
In fliort, the influence of each other’s company and 
example, and the whole turn of their education, 
which direfted their views to a public intercft, form* 
ed a fagacious, active, high-fpirited youth, devoted 
to manly and virtuous deeds. 

Though the education in Athens was not of fuch 
a public cart, yet the youth had fine opportunities 
of free intercourfe with one another, and with men 
of all ranks and ages. Philofophers and mechanics, 
Hateimen and Tailors, fe'nators and day labourers, 
converfed on a level, and on all fubjefts. Their 
forums, porticos, public halls, academies, and bar- 
bers flrops, were places of univerfal refort. Nor were 
the modeft and inquifitive youth excluded from any 
circle of philofophers, or knot of politicians in which 
they chofe to join. This wore off that ftatelinefs and 
referve, which w'ould have otherwife appeared in 
thofe of higher rank or age ; it gave a manly affur- 
ance to the youth, enlarged their views, and a fenfe 
o^ public connections, and fpread among them and 
all ranks of people a general vein of politenefs and 
humanity. It alfo gave rife to noble friendthips be- 
tween the older and younger, in which the firft took 
very great pains to improve the underflandings, and 
form the manners of their young friends. Thus 
we fii d Socrates, Plato, and others, felefiing from 
among the youth thofe of the brighteA genius, and 
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whofe condition in life, gave them a profpeft of be- 
ing employed in the mod eminent ftations, upon 
whom they bellowed a peculiar care, to train them 
up for the fervice of their country. It was an ordi- 
nary cuftom among their teachers, particularly thofe 
of rhetoric, to divide the youth into little parties ; 
then to engage them into mutual debates, and make 
them try imaginary caufes, in which he, who acquit- 
ted himfelf belt, was crowned with diftinguilhed ho- 
nours. Thefe, and other opportunities of focial in- 
tercourfe, did not only excite a noble fpirit of emu- 
lation and love of praife, but formed a ftronger uni 
on, and a kind of brotherhood among themfelves ; 
and what was of no lefs confequence, it begot a 
more firm and inviolable attachment to their coun- 
try, the common fource of their liberty and happi- 
nefs. 

When I reflect on thofe examples in antiquity, 
and confider the force of the focial principle in hu- 
man nature, example appears to me a more efficaci- 
ous engine of culture, whether moral or political, 
than either of the other two, and a much more dur- 
.able mould for our manners. It is particularly ufe- 
ful in expanding the focial powers, giving a mafcu- 
line vigour to the mind, and forming youth for pu- 
blic life. Therefor the more freedom of intercourfe 
they are allowed with one another, and efpecially 
with thofe who are elder than themfelves, their edu- 
cation will contribute the more to his advancement, 
not only in knovvlege, but in every manly and vir- 
tuous accomplifhment. 

That the method recommended by our friend, 
faid Philander, is attended with manifold advantages, 
I readily acknowlege ; but it is an affair of fuch 
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delicacy, that I do not know whether the danger to 
which it is obnoxious, does not render it rather plau« 
fible in fpeculation, than expedient in pra6Iice. The 
Very reafon for which Simplicius feems principally to 
reccmmcnd it, makes me the apter to fufpeft it ; I 
mean that fympathy he talked of, but elpecially that 
wonderful turn for mimicry, which made fome phi- 
lofophers call man the great eft mimic of all crea- 
tures, and which is peculiarly remarkable in children; 
a principle that takes place of reafon, and operates 
mechanically, and lb ilrongly in them, that you not 
only fee them w'atching every look, a(fHon, and gef* 
flure cf their parents and companions, with a moft 
fagacious attention, but praftifing after them with a 
critical exafhnefs, and fatisfied with themfelves for 
having been dextrous apes. Was the education of 
youth of fuch « public call as that of Sparta, where 
this mechanical principle was rightly directed, and 
the ftrength of the aftive and fociable powers ba- 
lanced by proper checks, I fhould perhaps incline to 
the moft public kind of it. But I muft fufpefh, that 

in the promifeuous croud of raw urrdifciplined boys, 
which the common chances of a public fchool or un- 
diftinguiftied company throw in their way, they are 
like to meet with more bad than good models to co-. 
py after ; therefor they run more hazards, one would 
think, of contrafling a vitious tinflure. But as 
Simplicius guarded bis propofal with proper cauti. 
ons and refleftions, and as it w’ould lead us into a 
nice queftion, ‘ Whether a public or private educa- 
* tion is to be preferred,’ on which, as Sir Roger de 
Coverly ufed to obferve of puzzling points, a great 
deal may be faid on both fides, it is beft perhaps to 
drop that at prefent, and confider what is the mofe 
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cfTeflual method of fecuring the main chance, I mean, 
the virtue and good morals of youth. 

To gain this prime, this effential point, I would 
begin earlier than is generally done ; for furely the 
mind is as fufceptible to right imprelTions as a piece 
of clay, when it is wet and tender ; that is to fay, as 
foon as it begins to feel pleafure and pain, and to 
perceive what is done about it. I have feen the pot* 
ter, 'when he bad kneaded his clay into a proper con* 
fiHency and du£iility, after a few turns of his wheel, 
and the iimple application of his hands, mould it in- 
to any figure and fize he pleafed, fo that the veflTel 
wanted nothing to adapt it to all the purpofes of its 
formation, but a little glazing and hardening in the 
furnace. Now, man has the famelbftnefsandduftility 
of nature, if we take him in time, before he become 
rigid by habit and ufe. All the difficulty is, to know 
by what handle or machine we are to knead and 
mould him, before he is generally thought capable 
of any figure or impreffion, when his fpeech is not 
yet formed, nor his perceptions well opened. For 
I cannot help thinking, that even then he is impref- 
fible, and like the clay, may be moUlened, at leail 
for taking more eafily his future form. 

One of the firft fenfes that take place in children 
feems to be that of pleafure and pain. It is one too, 
that runs through the firft periods of their life, and 
has a mighty ftroke upon the whole, of their future 
charafler and conduft * To direft and govern 
‘ this in fuch a manner, that they (hall love, and 
‘ take pleafure in what is lovely and virtuous, and 
‘ hate what is deformed and odious, in an entire 
‘ conformity to reafon,’ I take to be the whole fc- 
cret of the affair. And indeed pleafure, rightly uor 
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derftood, cannot be deemed incompatible with mo- 
ral culture, or with any reafonable view or end of 
aftidn. How different foever mens purfuits may 
be, they feek pleafure, or, in other words, happi- 
nefs in all of them ; whatever objeft they court, they 
expeft to find this more or lefs in the poffeffion or 
enjoyment of it. Even the cooleft votary of intercft 
propofes pleafure, fubfiantial pleafure in his acquifiti- 
ons, either in the contemplation or ufe of them. 
And the mod difinterefied admirer of beauty, be it 
natural, moral, or divine, though his paffion is not 
excited by a profpeft of the pleafure of fruition, yet, 
confidering the infirmity of human virtue, he will 
hardly be fupported in the fteady and uniform pur- 
fuit of it, without fuch a profpeft. No man chufes 
pain but for the fake of a fuperior pleafure ; nor 
does any one forego pleafure, but in expeftation of 
an over balance in kind or in degree. You may fee 
then that I do not take pleafure in the low and vul- 
gar fenfe of the word, but in an extenfive one, as 
comprehending the various delights which our na- 
ture is formed to enjoy, and which men may very 
innocently propofe in their aftions, whether they re- 
fpeft themfelves or others. Now, this principle, 
call it ftnfe or affidion, or what you will, is fo 
llrong and interefting a principle in mankind, that 
as it would be vain to think of engaging any man 
in a feries of actions, which he is pcrfuaded will be 
productive of more pain than pleafure to him ; fo, 
if you can once convince him, thoroughly convince 
him, that he vill be a gainer in pleafure, or real 
happinefs, by the courfe propofed to him, I hardly 
fee what more effeftual motive you can ufe to per- 
fuade to try it ; at lead fitould this fail, I defpair of 
any other being able to work upon him. But no 
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motive can have weight, unlefs in fo far as it is un- 
derwood ; nor can it be underftood without inftruc- 
tion and experience. In order then to induce fuch 
a creature as man to labour, you muft let him fee, 
or elfe feel, that he will be happier, or enjoy more 
pleafure, by labour than by idlenefs. To perfuade 
him to bear pain, or deny himfelf any pleafure, you 
muft make him apprehend, in the fame way, that 
he avoids greater pain, or purchafes greater pleafure, 
by fo doing. To engage him to ferve others, you 
muW convince him that it is the bed way to ferve 
himfelf. In ftiort, if you want to form any tafte, 
or to accuftom to any train of aftion, the more plea- 
fure you can make him feel in indulging that tafte, or 
following that courfe of aftion ; and the more vivid 
and agreeable profpefts you can raife, with regard 
to the confequences of either, you will the more ef- 
fectually accomplilh your defign. We fee then that 
inftruCHon muft Will be a main engine of culture, 
but it is not e'. ery kind of inftruClion that will an* 
fwer the end ; it muft be tempered with wonderful 
diferetion, to give it effeft ; and muft be entirely 
adapted to the capacity of the creature we want to 
inftruCl. 

< How then are we to proceed, Gentlemen, in the 

* inftruClion of young minds, before they are fup- 

* pofed fit fubjefts for it ? By what artful touches 
‘ are we to play upon that fenfe of pleafure, which 

* is thought to be fo quick and predominant in 
< them ?’ Let the brutes once moie become our 
inftruftors in the nurture of infants. Birds, whe- 
ther of the gentle or rapacious kind, feldom over- 
feed their young, but let them feel, now and then, 
the pinches of hunger, and chufe rather to whet, 
than utiate their appetite. When their wings are 
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long enough to roam beyond the limits of their 
neft, their prudent dams helping them to prune their 
wings, and going abroad with them in their firft ex- 
curfions, point to them where their food is to be 
had, and remove, perhaps, the more unweildy rub* 
bi(h which lies in their way ; but teach them how 
to come at it, and to diflinguifh it from the com- 
mon earth, rather by their example, than by finding 
it for them. The old f'aulcon will flart the game, 
but the young one muft join in the chace, ftoop to 
the lure, and give fome effays of his prowefs, be- 
fore he comes in for a (hare of the prey. Thus, they 
inure them to fearch and toil, and teach them, that 
food muft be the purchafe of their own fagacity and 
induftry. You do- not expeff. Gentlemen, that I 
ftiould recommend the fame hardy kind of education 
of children, to the tender-hearted mothers of our 
age ; but as the appetites of our babes are the prin* 
cipal avenues to pleafure in this unfledged feafon, I 
know no other way by which we can have any hold 
of them ; therefor I fee ho harm in letting them 
feel their ftoraachs a little, when they take it in their 
heads to be peevilh and rebellious. I would not in- 
dulge them in letting them have every thing they ap- 
pear fond of, juft upon their craving or catching 
at it ; elfe they will grow delicate, fullen, and im- 
perious. Therefor, if mafter cries wantonly, ftorms, 
and ftrikes all about him, or is peevith and obftinate, 
1 would give him nothing till he become cool, and 
will hearken to reafon. By fignificant frowns, a lit- 
tle abftinence, and in various other ways, you. may 
even convince the fpeechlefs babe, that you are dif- 
pleafed with him. To accuftom him to early docili- 
ty and obedience, I would give him what he craves^ 
not only in meafure,but on certain conditions, fuch as 
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killing his hand, making a bow, or keeping him- 
felf clean. This will render him pliable, good-- 
natured, and able to en4ure hunger. You may ea. 
fily believe after this, that I would not over-feed 
him as the generality of parents do, nor let him be 
always eating and drivelling ; nor acquaint him ve- 
ry early with the nicer forts of food. I do not 
mean that a due refpeft (hould not be had to the 
tendernefs of his conftitiuion ; but it is generally 
owing to the over-delicate ufage of children, that 
their conditutions are fo tender. A little more ab- 
ftinence, cold water, open air, and a more flender 
drefs, would make them all little giants, and give a 
tone and vigour to their nerves and limbs, that would 
enable them to bear all weathers, diets, and kinds of 
wfage. Thereis not a more ordinary fault in education, 
than the nurfing, and increaling, a flavifli dependence 
on the appetite, by all the arts of foftnefs and deli- 
cacy ; yet, without a fuperiority to this, nothing 
.great or confpicuous in life ever was, or can be at- 
tained. 

And as the eye is likewife one of the earlieft ave- 
nues to pleafure, and children are apt to be much 
caught by the impreflions made upon this fprightly 
fenfe, it rauft be of no fmall confequence, to apply 
it as a dexterous machine of moral culture. 

Let the eye therefor be entertained with all fuch 
fenlible reprefentalions, objects, pictures, and fights, 
as will at once gratify the w'onder and curiofity of 
the young adventurer, and convey the raoft decent, 
chafie, and lovely images to his mind ; let him be 
often invited to turn his view to beautiful forms, by 
difplaying them in the moft alluring attitudes ; ob- 
ferviog when the mind is in the mofi ferene and 
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placid flate ; and even then not obtruding, but ra- 
ther Healing them, upon it, by tranfient or fide 
glances, and at different reprifes ; by relieving the 
fight with a variety of objefts of different colours, 
fhapes, and proportions, or fetting the fame in dif- 
ferent lights ; that if they do not catch the eye in one 
view; they may in another. The defign of this is 
to fix the attention of the mind ; to open and exer- 
cife its fenfes, and powers, by degrees, and in the 
meafure which is fuited to that grow’ing and progrefi 
five Hate we took notice of, in our laft converfati- 
on ; and withal, by means of its fenfible percepti- 
ons, to awaken fuch as arc intelle£lual and moral. 

The young creature becomes very early lenfible 
of drefs, and what regards the ornament of his per- 
fon. Now, at the fame time that I would form his 
tafte for cleanliilefs about himfelf, propriety in his 
garb, and neatnefsin his apartment, I would by all 
means endeavour to prevent effeminacy and pride. 
For, as this fwells the mind with a childiih vanity, 
and enervates it by a mean attention to trifles, which 
are fources of filly, and often pernicious habits ; fo 
the other may be minifterial and introduflory to a 
tafte of a nobler elegance, and refinement of man- 
ners. For, as has been formerly obferved, the hu- 
man mind rifes from fmall things to greater, and eve- 
ry new ftep in iis progrefs, is a fcaffold by which it 
afeends to fomething higher. Thus glaring colours 
attra^V the child’s eye, before it can judge of their 
juft arrangement: yet the luftre of the former pro-, 
cures attention to the latter. The poliihed ftone, 
or regular pillar, delights the mind, before it can 
- well take in the fine proportions and fymmetry of 
the whole ftrudure ; but it is the beauty of the 
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parts that leads it on to a conception of the whole. 
In like manner, an inferior kind of beauty or ele- 
gance, thoroughly relilhed, may gain admiffion for 
a Venus of a higher order. Neatnefs of perfon, and 
decency of drefs, not only fuggeft, but feem to call 
for, a fuitable decorum in behaviour ; and the tran- 
lition from thence to a tafte of inward order and 
reftitude of heart, is not only natural but eafy. 
That anticipations of fome connexions of this fort, 
are familiar to the mind, you moll all of you have 
concluded, from a thing which I dare fay you have 
often obltrved, that children, when drelfed out, are 
n>uch upon their good behaviour, more attentive 
than ulual to every word and aXion, and they would 
' be more alhamed to be caught in a flip, than at o- 
ther times. Have you not feen them in fuch circuni- 
fiances more ambitious of praife, and more concern- 
ed to fqpport the fuperior dignity of their drefs ? 
Polfibly this may appear too great a trifle to be men- 
tioned ; but yet I cannot help thinking that matters, 
very light in themfelvts, may be very weighty in 
their confequences, efpeclally as they influence ha- 
bits; nor would I look upon that as a trivial thing 
in education, which has even a remote tendency to 
improve what is of higheft importance in life, our 
tafle of manners. — But, left this of elegance Ihould 
degenerate into an over-nice attention to finery, and 
mere outward fhow, I would pique the llripling with 
a fenfe of fuperior ornaments, being better adapted 
to him, and that thofe other become the fofter fex. 

in outward Jhew 

Elaborate ; of inward lefs exa£l. 

But above all, I would lead on his opening mind 
to higher orders of beauty, and to a juft perception 
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and relifh of thefe. I ipeak this of all works of de- 
fign, whether natural or artificial, from fimple fi- 
gures and colours to the moft complex; for in (lance, 
flowers, regular bodies, inftruments, machines, or 
models of any piece of workmanfhip, pidlures, fta- 
tues, buds, graving, or whatever elfe will (hew de- 
fign, applied to the beft fubjefts and ends in life. 
Let the fimple figures be fuch materials, as are ufeful 
in building, gardening, (hipping, agriculture, and 
other arts, Let'the more compounded figures and 
pieces of machinery, be the tools or engines of work- 
ing in thofe refpe£live arts ; and let their ufes and 
connexions with focial, as well as private and do- 
medic life, be pointed out. Again, let thofe piXures, 
prints, datues, and defigns, be often expofed to the 
view of children ; which will not only amule and ex- 
ercife their little fancies, but alfo excite manly and 
noble fentiments of temperance, bravery, friendihip, 
generofity, love of one’s country and mankind : fuch - 
fentiments, often raifed, will ferve to awaken corre- 
fponding alfeXions. Let the monuments and badges 
of civil life, the public buildings, honours, trophies, 
enfigns of date, as robes, coronets, daves, ribbons, 
and the other didinXions of fociety, be held up to 
them as images of public order, union, virtue, liber- 
ty, and equal government ; and lead them, by thefe 
fenfible fymbols, to a conception and veneration of 
authority, laws, and political fubordinaiions. 1 would 
likewife, by means of thefe, endeavour drongly to 
imprint on their minds a fenfe of the union of ho* 
nour and virtue, and teach them to refer their aXi- 
ons to the community, and a public life. 

You fee, Gentlemen, that hitherto I have propofed 
to indruX our young pupil chiefly by his eye, and 
fenfible appetites, as the mod proper mediums of con- 
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veying to his imagination, and of confequence to his 
reafon and moral powers, a juft fenfe of good 
and ill, of pleafure and pain, and by this kind of in> 
flrufiion, I have had it in mine to infpire him with 
fuch fentiments, and to habituate him to take plea< 
fure in fuch objefls and aflions, as are lovely in 
themfelves, or of evident ufe and importance to fo- 
ciety. You will perceive by the courfe of inftrufti- 
on which I have been pointing out, that 1 have fup- 
pofed him now got beyond childhood, and capable, 
not only of moral feelings, but of taking in fome 
of our larger connexions; yet thofe -chiefly infinu- 
ated by fenfible and pleafurable reprefentaiions, in 
order to give them the more powerful influence. 

But now I fhall return back, and fuppofe our 
pupil beginning to form dillimft and articulate founds, 
and confequently capable of diftinguilhing and be* 
ing taught letters. To make him take pleafure 
in learning thofe, I would infcrlbe the letters on 
their different play-things, and contrive various games 
and diverfions, which lhall oblige them to learn and 
pronounce them diftinftly. Thus, for inflance, I 
would frame an horary circle, confifling of twenty- 
four divifions, at each of which a letter of the al- 
phabet ihould be placed. On the center let a move- 
able index or needle be adjufted, to turn round at 
pleafure. Let the values of the feveral letters and 
intervals between them be fixed, and fignify blanks 
or prizes, which the fcholar (hall draw according as 
the index, which he whirls round, points to one or 
other of them, or fixes in the intermediate fpaces. 
It is eafy to extend this to fyllables, or to contrive 
little figures and pictures, which lhall teach him to 
pronounce even tlaofe which are moft difficult with 
V O L. II. P 
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great readinefs. From thence the tranfition is eafy 
to fentences, which may be interwoven with their 
moft familiar diverfions. And at the fame time that 
we feem to be amufing them only with words, we 
may by thofevery piftures communicate to them the 
knowlege of things, and leach them to reafon about 
them, form connexions, and draw con fequences. 

But whatever exercifes are prefcribed to them, or 
whatever lefTons are taught them, they ftiould not 
beinipofedas tafks, but recommended to them as di- 
verfions and chiefly by thofe perfons who do them 
good, and whom they love moft thcmfelves ; and 
the leflon or exercife muft not be continued too long, 
or have any circumftances of terror accompanying it, 
left they recoil from it with difgnft, and contraft an 
unconquerable averfion to what was defigned as a real 
improvement. The grand art is to excite their curi- 
ofity, and keep it continually awake; to lead them 
forward gently, and convince them how manly and 
honourable thofe exercifes are in which they are em- 
ployed. 

I have formerly mentioned, how neceffary it is 
to render inftruftion pleafant by means of fables, 
little ftories, tales, fimiles, and all kinds of fenfible 
illuftrations, which ferve to colle£V their giddy minds, 
to employ their fancy and judgment, in making 
comparifons, connefting fafts, and judging of rela- 
tions, In thefe the moral muft not be couched too 
deep, nor be too grave, and far fetched, but fpright- 
ly, and adapted to their roving turn, and to their 
capacities, which are more impreffed with the images 
than the reafons of things. When the pupil is once 
-acc iftomed to fuch exercifes of wit and fancy, it is 
inc ' dible with what greedinefs he will liften to in- 
ftruftion, prefented to him with fuch engaging airs. 
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It is chiefly for the pleafure conveyed by this method 
that I mention it again. 

But what I have principally in view, now that we 
are upon moral culture, is, the improving, flill in 
the fame way of pleafure, the fuprerae fenfe and 
relifli of virtue, or whatever is lovely and heroic in 
affeftions and cOnduft. How then is this to be im- 
proved ? Not, I imagine, by reading dull formal 
lectures on the feveral virtues and vices, and declaim- 
ing loofely on their effefls, but by exhibiting to the 
moral eye, living examples, or, what is near eft to 
thefe pi<ftures, genuine copies of manners ; that it 
may learn early to feparate between the fair and har- 
monious, and the deformed and diflbnant. Thus, I 
would feleft from hiftory, both facred and profane, 
inftances of illuftrious virtues difplayed in the lives of 
great and gopd men in all ages : fuch as the piety 
and continence of Jofeph ; the patience and fortitude 
of Job ; the meeknefs and love of his country, which 
diftinguilhed Mofes j the friendfhip of Jonathan, 
and the like. From profane ftory I would produce 
the conftancy of Regulus ; the continence of Scipio ; 
the incorruption of , Fabricius ; the contempt of 
wealth and power in Q. Cincinnatus, P. ^Emilius; 
the patriotifm and magnanimity of the Bruti, the 
Curii, the Gracchi, and many others among the old 
Romans; thejuftice of Ariftides ; the heroifm and 
love of their country in Codrus, Leonidas, Epami- 
nondas, Pelopidas, Miltiades, Conon, Philopoeraen, 
and a long train of other Greek and Britilh worthies;; 
the philanthropy of Timoleon, Flaminius, and the 
other friends and deliverers of mankind. By means 
of thefe, and the like examples, the grandeft fcenes 
of human life open on the mind, and the augufteft 
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forms of beauty and order are made to pafs in review 
before it. This will give your pupil noble and ex- 
tended views of the energy of virtue, and the limits 
of human aflion, awaken an early fenfibility of what- 
ever is moft amiable and heroic in life, and kindle 
in their breafls a generous ambition to imitate thofe 
virtues they admire in others. But forae caution is 
to be ufed here ; for as youth are apt to be caught 
with the wonderful, and to admire every thing as 
heroic, which is very brave, or celebrated with great 
pomp in hiftory, fuch as the aftions of renowned 
warriours and conquerors ; it muft be of no fmaM 
confequence to lay open to them, as much as they 
can apprehend them, the fprings and confequences 
of fuch actions, the vain glory, the pride, caprice, 
envy, or ambition, that gave rife to them, and the 
mileries which they occafioned ; and carefully fep»« 
rate the adlions therofelves, from thofe circumftances 
of grandeur, admiration, and fame which accomp*. 
ny them. Thofe will fefve to ftrip the atchievements 
of thofe fighting heroes, and warlike ftates, of that 
delulive glare, which the encomiums of fycophants, 
and fplendor of triumphs, have call around them, 
and make the admiring youth dete£I the villain or 
mad-man under the conqueror. For, if charafters, 
whether real or feigned, are fairly reprefen ted, and 
fet in the juft point of fight, the youthful mind, un- 
experienced as it is, will, by an internal teft of na- 
ture’s forming, diftinguifh the right from the wrong 
in almoft all cafes that are not very complicated. In 
prefenting therefor thofe moral charaflers to the mind, 
I would not anticipate, but wait and enforce the fanc- 
tion it gives ; I mean, I would not fay this aftion or 
charafter is juft and laudable, or otherwife, but plain- 
ly expofe them in all their genuine colours, and then 
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leave the mind to pafs fen fence ; which it will not 
fail to do with the ftrifteft moral juftice, when it is 
not under the influence of prejudice or paflion. The 
frequent repetition of fuch exercifes of moral appro- 
bation or cenfnre. muft greatly conduce to improve 
the temper, and fortify virtuous refolutions. 

To imprefs the minds of youth the more deeply 
with the beauty of moral fentiments and actions, and 
to teach them the connexions of the paflions with 
one another, and their effefls, I would often enter- 
tain them with moral and hiflorical prints, in which 
the feveral virtues and vices are drawn with their 
proper emblems and badges; and the aftions of he- 
roes, patriots, and others, who have made the great- 
efl figure in hiftory, are reprefented to the eye and 
imagination, with all the advantages of perfpC( 5 Hve and 
deflgn. This will render morals not a dry ftudy, but 
an agreeable entertainment, and by the aid of imagi- 
nation will raife fuch ftrong alfociations of ideas, con- 
cerning the connefHons of virtue with happinefs, and 
vice with mifery, as muft wonderfully enforce the 
high tafte of moral beauty. 

But as this was fiifficiently infifted on in a former 
converfation, I only mention it now, becaufe it falls 
in with that general plan of training up the mind for 
virtue and public ufefulnefs, in the way of pleafure, 
or by a rational tafte of happinefs. 

Here Philander paufed a while, as if it had been 
to draw breath ; of which Conftant taking advan.. 
tage, faid, 

Whatever ingenuity there appears to be in the 
method of culture propofed by Philander, yet, t 
cannot help thinking it not a little dangerous. By 
initiating his pupil in the various ways of pleafure, 
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and giving his whole education fuch a pleafurable 
turn, I am afraid left he render his mind, which is 
naturally but too fenfible of pleafure, and averfe to 
all kind of pain, too prone to indulge to every plea, 
fure or gratification that offers firft and without di- 
ftin£Hon, and too foft and effeminate to be able to 
fuftain pain and hardfhip of any fort. I apprehend 
that one of the main things to be aimed at by educa- 
tion, is to obtain an habit of attention and felf-com- 
raand, fo as to be able to check, rather than to give 
way to the fallies of paflion, and efpecially the love 
of pleafure, that moft enervating and ungovernable 
of all others. How then is this habit to be acquired ? 
Is it by indulgence, by nourifhing that quick fenfe 
of pleafure which is fo interwoven with our very 
frame, with the greateft variety and number of en- 
tertainments ? Or, is it to be done by reftrainc 
and wholfome feverities ? The former method will, 
1 doubt, make the conftitution delicate and fickly, 
apt to be ruffled, and put out of humour by every 
little accident, eafily dejefted by difappointments, 
and fubjcft to perpetual fears and alarms ; the latter 
will inure their mind to hardfhip, beget a fmooihnefs 
and equality of fpirit, unruffled by fears and chagrins, 
fortify it againft pleafure as well as pain, and give it 
freedom and felf-pofTefflon under trials of every kind. 
And indeed our Prefident feemed to fet out with in- 
culcating the neceffity of accuftoming to early re- 
ftraint, and breaking the youthful paffions to order 
and good government : but fince that, I know not 
how he has let drop the reins, opened a large career 
of pleafure, and made the whole of his inftruftioa 
and difeipline to proceed in indulging, rather than 
reftraining the purfuit of it. I wiftx this may not 
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bave worfe confequences than he feems to apprehend. 
For my part, I think the experiment dangerous. 

I am much obliged to Conftant, fubjoined Phi- 
lander fmiling, for his friendly caution. Certainly 
an habit of temperance and felf-coramand is of the 
utmofl confequence to youth, and the maftery over 
their palfions is fo valuable a purchafe, that too much 
pains cannot be taken to infure it by a right education. 
All the difference between Conftant and me feems to 
he, about the way of obtaining this noble dominion. 
He feems to think reftraint, feverity, and felf-denial 
the only way ; whereas, he reckons mine leans too 
much to indulgence, foftnefs, and effeminacy. And 
truly he feems to have all the moralifts on his fide, 
who tell us, that virtue lies in the juft mean, in govern- 
ing our paffions, making them fubfervient to the public 
good, and fteadily purfuing our own happinefs in a 
fubordination to it ; — that this government is to 
be attained by correfting our appetites, fubduing our 
paffions, ftopping their firft excurfions, and avoid- 
ing all excefs ; — that, in fine, we muft proceed 
in pruning rather than giving fcope to nature’s 

Now, I look upon thefe preliminary difeourfes 
concerning virtue and vice, good and evil, and fud> 
general rules preferibed for the attainment of them, 
to be a fort of moral prolufions, concerning which 
a lively fancy may flourifh very prettily, and frame 
very ingenious hypothefes ; but when our moral 
teachers have done all this, the principal queftions 
rethain ftill to be difeufled ; * What is this good 

* which is to be promoted ? Where does the ill lie 

* that muft be ftuinned or removed ? How is the 
< one to be acquired, and the other avoided ? How 

* are our paffions to be corrected ? How far indolg-? 
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* ed, where checked ? What advantage is to be gain- 

* ed by the one or the other ? or, in fliort, from 

* what motive are we to corredi, reftrain, and deny 

* ourfelves ?’ Thefe are the elementary principles 
of virtue, which we are ftill to learn after thofe ge- 
neral and prolufive difcuffions concerning duty and 
obligation. 

Such difcourfes and rules muft be ftill more infig- 
nificant with regard to children, who cannot enter 
into moral difcuftions, or underftand general obfer- 
vations concerning the oeconomy of a mind, the ba- 
lance of it’s paffions, and the remote confequences 
of adiions. They muft be led by feeling, rather 
than reafoning ; and to induce them to voluntary 
pieces of felf-denial, you muft give them a profpedl 
of a greater enjoyment than that which they quit. 
Young fpirits are wonderfully fqueamifti ; a little 
ill-timed rigour may entirely qualh them, and ren- 
der them fullen, and unfociable, or elfe creeping and 
daftardly. To keep them in heart, and flexible to 
advice and reproof, as well as prompt to a£lion, 
you muft enter into their feelings, appear a friend 
to their interefts, and let them tafte as much joy and 
fatisfadiion as poffible in the inftrudKon you impart, 
or in the courfe you want them to fteer ; elfe they 
will recoil upon the hand that leads them, or lofe all 
firmnefs and vigour, by being over-ftretched. The 
fcience of good may be taught children much fooncr 
than we imagine ; but it muft be in the experimen- 
tal, rather than the fpeculative or literary way. Now, 
this knowlege of good and ill, is the principal and 
moft commanding thing in life. It is this that pre- 
vents us moft efledlually from being fubdued by paf- 
fton, by fears, pleafures, or pains ; for no man will 
fear that as an evil which he knows to be produ£Iive 
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of a greater good, nor paffionately defire to purfuc 
that as a good or pleafure, which he is convinced 
inuft terminate in greater mifery. In denying our- 
felves then, or fubduing our paffions, we do not 
mean to court ill, or to abandon any real and defire* 
able good ; for to chufe pain, unlefs as the conditi- 
on of fuperior pleafure, where to chufe ill as fuch ; 
but, in thofe inftances we make a preference among 
goods, and only facrifice a prefent and a lefler plea- 
fure to a greater one that is future. Therefor, the 
whole art of forming that habit of felf-command 
which Condant fo jufily recommended, muft lie in 
convincing the pupil, that an appetite or paffion, 
ftretched to a certain degree, will give him more 
pain than pleafure, and confequently that the indulg- 
ing it to that degree muft be really hurtful to him ; 
whereas a little abftinence, or felf-denial, will entitle 
him to a greater enjoyment in the iflue, or fecure 
him from greater pain and mifery. Now, it is evi- 
dent, that this requires fome experience or compu- 
tation, a knowlege of the greater and lefs, of the 
excefs or defeft of pleafure on the whole, or the 
balance, after proper abatements on either fide, and 
due refpe^l: had to the future, as well as prefent 
time. The value or moment of pleafure is to be 
confidered in the fame way as that of figures ; which 
receive an higher or lower denomination according 
to their fituation, or the rank and place they fill, 
vtz. of units, tens, hundreds, and fo on. There 
is the fame gradation in pleafure, according to the 
rank which the faculties or capacities of enjoying it 
hold in the conftitution of our nature. This gra- 
dation is from the fenfible to the imaginative powers, 
and from thence to the intelleftual, till we arrive at 
the moral and the moft a£Hv? and communicative. 
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Now, to be underftanding in this moral arithmetic, 
to be able to compute the rank and value of every 
pleafure, and to chufe right, amidft the feveral objefts 
that offer tberafelves to our choice, after comparing 
them together with regard both to bulk and diflance, 
is the chief art of life, and the true key to the ma- 
nagement of the paffions ; for this will hinder our 
being impofed upon by falfe appearances and phan- 
toms of good, which turn life upfide down ; and 
our purfuing a lower at the expence of an higher 
pleafure, which is the fource of moft irregular and 
exceffive paffions. The more we can initiate our 
young pupils in thisufeful art, and the better accomp- 
tants we can make them in pleafure, we bid fo much 
tiie fairer for correfting and governing thdr paffions ; 
becaufe we thereby make them fee, and feel the ne- 
ceffity of that controul, which is the great guardian 
of life. 

Now this, I conceive, will beft be done by open- 
ing to them as many natural fources or avenues to 
pleafure as we can, and putting them upon making 
experiments concerning their feparate and compara- 
tive values, with regard to intenfenefs and duration. 
This was the reafon why I chofe to follow the pro* 
grefs of nature, and to fupply every fenfe and ca- 
pacity of pleafure, as it opened, with proper objefts 
and gratifications. By making experiments, I mean, 
that he muft be put upon reflefting what kind or de- 
gree of pleafure this or the other aftion, objeft, or 
enjoyment hath, or yields him, upon comparing 
the differences of pleafures and pains, and obferving 
the mixtures and abatements of each. Thus, for 
inftance, I would defire thim to refleft, whether he 
perceives any difference among the pleafures arifing 
from the different fenfes, of feeing, hearing, fmel- 
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ling, isc. whether he does not feel, and confefs, an 
evident fuperiority in fotne of them, above the reft; 
whether he does not prefer the gratification of his 
fight, by any curious fpeftacle, to the pleafures of 
eating or drinking; the pleafures of play, and the 
fociety of his companions, to food, drefs, or any 
other fenfible entertainment. After the fame manner, 
let him make experiments, of the value and weight 
of the various things that are efteemed pleafant and 
delightful in life ; fuch as health, beauty, finery, 
exercife, praife, power, wealth, knowlege, virtue, 
;md the like. Let him examine their feparate and 
comparative value ; of what ingredients they confift ; 
how far they are compatible with each other ; and 
if any cannot be enjoyed at the fame time, or in a 
confiftence with the others, which are to be prefer- 
red. The experiment muft be varied as to time, 
place, company, and other circumftances, and fre- 
quently repeated, becaufe the mind is differently af- 
fefted at different times, and the fame obje£l will 
change its appearances in different lights and pofiti- 
ons. So that it is dangerous to make conclufions 
from partial or fingle trials. Let the induftion be 
as large and univerfal as poffible, and the decifion 
concerning the balance, or fum-total of pleafure will 
be the more certain. 

You will remember. Gentlemen, that I faid, na- 
tural fources of pleafure, whether relating to the bo- 
dy or the mind, fuch I mean, as nature points out, 
leads us to feek, and finds reft and complacence in, 
as in its natural and healthful ftate. For with regard 
to thofe fantaftical pleafures, that borrow their chief 
value, not from any natural appetite or fenfe, or 
from any rank they hold in that fcale of powers I 
mentioned; but from mere habit, and a falfe and un- 
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natural affociation of ideas, though they often ufurp 
the place of the natural pleafures, and gain the af- 
cendant of them, yet it is evident, they are mere cy- 
phers, which of ihemfelves (land for nothing, but 
frequently amount to a prodigious value, by being 
in conjunftion with others that are of nature’s growth. 
Such are the pleafures which fome find in contem- 
plating bags of ufelefs metal, in receiving the cringes 
and adulation of minions and flaves, in wearing 
cloaths and ornaments of this or another fafhion, in 
certain games, titles, and the like. It is of the ut- 
moft confequence to expofe fuch hollow and adulte- 
rated pleafures, by {hewing the pupil thofe natural 
perceptions and defires, from which they derive their 
chief poignancy and power over us ; and convincing 
him that they may be gratified in a more refined and 
cxquifite manner, by being applied to objeils deftin- 
ed by nature for their fatisfadlion. 

It is particularly by cherilhing in youth a tafle for 
the moft manly, rational, and fublime fatisfaffions, 
that we can expert to guard them moft effectually 
againft the poifon of unnatural one’s of the inferior 
and ignobler kind. Let thofe who appear of a con- 
templative turn, have their tafte formed for reading, 
knowlege, fearch of truth, invention of ufeful theo. 
ries, compolltion, and other ingenious labours of 
the brain, and they will never want a noble fund of 
entertainment, to compenfate the lofs of other plea- 
fures, nor exercifes enough to fill up every vacant 
hour. If their genius is of the adlive kind, let them 
be inftrufted in the bufy arts of life, mechanics, po- 
litics, war, trade, the conftitution of their country, 
the intereft of nations, the characters of men, the 
hiftory of the world ; whatever, in Ihort, will call 
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forth their latent powers, and appryth^m in thewiftit 
manner to private pleafure and public good. 

If the pupil’s difpofition lies to the calm domeflic 
Ufe, and to thofe arts and pleafures that are connect* 
ed with it, I know nothing of more admirable' ufe to 
him than to open a vein for works of imagination 
and dedgn ; give him a proper field>of cxercife Tor 
the kind and focial affefUons, direfi bis notions of 
morals and decorum, and form his tade for eafy, ra* 
tional and ufeful converfation ; iwhich will be beft 
done by introducing him into polite company ; I do 
not mean fuch as take their -meafures from the faftii- 
on, but who follow nature, and form' their manners, 
as well as fentiments, by her ftandard. This courfe 
will give the pleafurable. turn a (afe and honourable 
bias, and lay! in fuch a fund of iilent, but exquifite 
joys, as a vagrant and tumultuous life of pleafure 
can never yield, though it has run through every 
fcene of it. , ry. 

But, w'hatever the natural bent of the, mind 
is, it mud be of very great moment to the hap- 
pinefs of fo various and compounded a creature 
as man, to have the greated verfatility of tade, if L 
may fo exprefs it, or a fenfibiliry to every form and - 
(pecies of pleafure: for the. mod independent date 
is fo precarious, and the accidents of life are fo ma- 
ny, that one’s happinefs mud be fubje(5l to continu- 
al ebbs and flows, unlefs one’s tafle admit of a pret- 
ty large latitude in enjoyment ; fo that though fotne’ 
avenues to pleafure Ihould be diut up, others rhay 
dill be left open. Befides,-fome kinds of pleafures, 
thofe of liberality, for indance, extenfive charity, 
fortitude and heroic virtue, fall to the (hare of a few 
only ; fome require exalted dations, others fortu- 
nate conjun£Hons, and many extraordinary abilities. 

V 0 L. II. Q. 
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Therefor,: by kecpi'ng the mind open to’a’relilh of 
the greateft variety,, and. efpecialJy fwch as are moft 
in our own' powdr, we have the faireft' chance to -ren- 
der our happrnefe, if hot entirely unprecarious, yet 
generally pretty fecure, and our condition, upon 
the whole, tolerably eafy; Such I reckon intellec- 
tual pleafures to be; and the exercife of the private 
virtues, winch are excluded from no flare, may be 
enjoyed in . any drcumftances, whether profperous 
or adverfe, and with as quick a rclifh by the poor 
as the rich. Let :me add to all, that, as the grand 
occafions and ret'olutions of life are few, and import- 
ant events happen but feldom, our' happinefs moft 
confift of many little, and of but few grofs articles. 
A great part of wifdom therefor muft lie in a dif* 
creel ufe and improvement of thofe IcfTer articles, 
which, being put together, make up the greateft fum 
of happinefs in life. And this I apprehend will be 
beft done by a ftrift attention to the detail of life, 
and a perpetual vein of chearfulnefs and good hu- 
mour, the natural companions of virtue, which will 
convert the moft trivial, accidents into occafions, or 
means, of mirth and gladnefs. 

: Though thofe remarks may feem too general, and 
foreign to the fubjeft. we are upon, yet I am con- 
fident you can, .without great difficulty, apply 
them to it, and by joining inftruftion with pleafure, 
render both admirably fubfervient to moral culture. 
The great Author of our nature would never have 
made it fufceptible of fuch various pleafures, unlefs 
by thofe he had defigned to- influence our aftions, 
and mould us for fociety. AH unnatural and fan- 
taftic defires and paffions are beft fupplanted and 
expelled, by giving proper fcope to thofe which are 
natural and juft. Pleafure rightly underftood, oc 
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duly circumflanced, js the proper counter charm, 
to counter- work the fatal cfTefts of pleafure ; and 
pain, in being fo nearly allied to pleafure, is, by an 
aflonifhing temperament of things, made our beft 
fecurity againrt, mifery, and one of the fiireft guides 
tohappinefs. By inAru^ingour pupil to make jufl 
calculations of both, or, in other words, by often 
appealing to his own fenfe and experience of the 
different kinds he is acquainted with, and the diff'e-> 
rent refults of his paflions and actions, you accuftom 
him to attention andjfelf-command, the main thing 
inlifted upon, and lead him by the mofl direfl and 
infallible road, to a rational and virtuous conduct, 
or to a contented and ufeful life, the point from 
whencewe let out, apd to which education tends as 
to its final fcope. I alk pardon. Gentlemen, for 
encroaching on your patience, 1 and depriving yota 
lb long of the pleafure of knowing Hiero’s fentic 
ments. 

The honeft divine darted at Philander’s unexpeft- 
ed compliment, and like one awakened fuddenly 
from a revery, faid, with fome kind of diforder, 
and a little more colour than ufual in his cheeks^; > 

I wilh our prefident, when he clofed his difeourfe, 
had taken lefs notice of me, and paid more regard 
to the opinion of the company, who were, I am 
confident, too well pleafed with the lafl: fpeaker, to 
wilh me to fucceed in his room ; however, to fliow 
my willingnefs to contribute my mite, I fliall deliver 
my opinion, without farther ceremony, on the pre- 
fent fubjeft. 

I have no objection to Philander’s lentiments con- 
cerning the doflrine, lhall I call it, or the inftitution 
and difciplineofpleafure, which he recommends; unlefs, 
perhaps, that they maybe thought too refined, and dan- 

0.2 
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gerousfor ordinary praftice? at leaft, it would require 
very underftanding teachers, to execute his fcheme 
with the necelTary dilcretion and delicacy. Particu- 
larly, it may be reckoned to have a dangerous afpeft 
on the purity a nd "dignity bf their manners, to direct 
the attention of youth folely or principally to the 
fide of pleafure, rather than to the moral form it- 
felf, or to the living, aftive principle of reflitude 
and orden Such a method, unlefs guarded and 
conduced with the utmoft caution, may lead them 
to think, that happinefs confifts irt a' ftate of enjoy- 
ment rather than in a courfe of activity, and may be 
as well attained by indolence, as by a vigorous exerti- 
on' of our aftive powers.' ' It feems to confider reft 
as the only end of motion and pleafure, as fome- 
thing entirety diftinft from the vital energies of ouf 
(buls.^ The-confequence of which would be, that 
duty and pleafure may be deemed, in certain circum- 
ftances, incompatible ; and the mind may poflibly 
have its views diftrafted between two oppofite and 
interfering principles of aflion, and become rrrefo* 
lute, and often inconfiftent in its conduft r whereas 
thole principles are infeparable, they coincide and 
are one. Let us fee however what elFeft this dodlrine, 
as it is vulgarly uhdcrftood, would have when ap- 
plied to the body We are told by a follower of 
Epicurus, that the happinefs of the conftitution lies 
in the enjoyment of pleafure, or the greateft fum of 
agreeable fenfations ; in gratifying every fenfe and 
appetite with its proper delights, and chufing the 
moft pungent and delicious of each kind. The ea- 
ger pupil, wonderfully fond of this palatable doc- 
trine, fets about the happy talk without delay, in- 
dulges every lenfe and appetite ; he leaves no flower 
•unrifled, whence any thing is to be extracted ; pro- 
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vided It cofi him nothing, he does not care how he 
comes at it, for he needs to feek only his own plea* 
furc ; he will not toil, for this is painful, and his 
happinefs lies in enjoyment, which it is more agree- 
able to obtain by a quiet, than by a buflling life. 
Therefor he pampers, and fills, and rolls about in in- 
dolence and pleafure from morning to night, and 
runs the fame round again to-morrow. What is 
the confequence of this pampered and indolent ftate ? 
The confiitution, over-charged with fulnefs, and 
wanting proportionable exercife, gathers a mafs of 
humours,, which nature cannot throw off, and there- 
for they are converted into difeafes, or elfe the fpi- 
tits, which ftioujd have been exalted by a generous 
and natural motion, are difCpated and exhaufied by 
exceflive indulgence, or impaired by indolence ; and 
in ftiort, the fluids and folids prey upon one another, 
fo that the whole fyftem finks by its own weight. 

The fame doflrine, applied to the mind, and prac- 
tifed in the fame way, muft have the lame fatal ef- 
fefls; the mere feareh and indulgence of pleafure 
muft weaken its aftion, and deftroy the harmony of 
its powers ; and consequently enfeeble its capacities 
of happinefs. I am fenfiblei that by the manner in 
which Philander laid down his doftrine, he has guard- 
ed it againft thefe confequences, bccaufe all excefs is 
thereby excluded, and abftinence and exercife en-* 
joined as neceflary,. as the main ingredients, or con» 
dilions at leaft of indulging pleafure j but I Ihould 
reckon it fafer to fay, that human happinefs confifts 
in aftion, or the healthful exercife of our feveral 
powers employed on their proper objetfis, rather than 
ia a ftate of enjoyment, or a train of pleafing pec. 
ceptions and feelings. In the former view, our 

.Q-S 
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happinefs will wear a more honourable and dignified 
form, and likewife, which is of no fmall confequence, 
will appear not fo much connefted with external dr* 
cumftances, or dependent on the accidents of life, as 
upon our own choice and temper ; and confequent* 
ly muft be efteemed a much lefs precarious thing, 
than when it is reprefen ted as lying in the iflues of 
our a£lions,and thofe gratifications which refult from 
their fuccefs. 

And, therefor, in the fame manner as gymna/lic 
• exercifes were prefcribed to youth by the antient 
fages, not for giving them a quicker fenfe of plea- 
fure, or for making them eat or drink with a higher 
relifh, nor for the fake of health merely, and to u(h- 
cr in with more advantage, a ftate of repofe, but to 
form them for ftrength and grace in aflion, for ho- 
nourable contefts and heroic fervices in the courfe of 
liberty, their country, and mankind ; fo would I 
accufiom our modern pupils, to a clofer attention 
to the ftrength and beauty, than to the advantage 
and pleafures of moral principles and condufl. I 
would keep their eye fixed upon the grand intenti* 
ons of nature, and thofe public deftinations, which 
point to fociety, in the right adjuflment of their 
moral and political powers ; without diverting it to 
’ thofe accidental or foreign circumftances, which are 
fometimes blended with them, and frequently moft 
regarded by the generality. For inftance, if I was 
recommending, induftry or honelly to my pupil, I 
would not direft his principal view to the point of 
interell, which feldom (thank Heaven) fails to ac* 
company them. In the choice of an employment 
or way of life, I would not tell him, that this or 
the other was the higheft in vogue, the moft gen» 
tecl, or the fureft road to preferment. In tecom< 
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mending the army to him^ 1 would not delcribe it 
as an bandfom livelyhood, or bid him chiefly con(i« 
der his conne6iion with his immediate fuperior, or 
his dependance on the king, as if he was only a fer-* 
vant of his, and not rather of his country ; nor, in 
fine, would I recommend the pra£hce of qualities, 
morally good and amiable in themfelves, from mere 
fubjeftion to the will of a fuperior, dread of punUh- 
mcnt or lofs, or the profpcfVs of pleafure and gainj 
or even of applaufe. For fuch motives nourilh the , 
felfiflr turn, debafe the mind’s views, divert them 
from what is to be principally regarded, *and by fo 
doing impair the nobler fprings of a6\ion. 

As the health of the body depends chiefly on re* 
gular exercife, and a right diflribution of the vital 
juices, the blood and fpirits, to the feveral members 
and parts of which it confifts, fo the found temper, 
and healthful conflitution of the mind, is principal* 
ly owing to the fit and well-proportioned exercife of ^ 
its feveral powers and paflions. There is a wonder- 
ful aftivity or propenfity to a6fion in human crea- 
tures, but efpecially in children : they love to be al- 
ways playing, leaping, prattling, or doing fomeihing ; 
and cannot enjoy themfelves, when they have no- 
- thing to do. By this means nature confults the 
health of their conflitution, and goes on training ' 
them for public aflion, before they are capable of judg- 
ing of the tendency of that inftinflive refllefnefs and 
afiivity. It is therefor a great fecret in moral cul- 
ture, * To find proper work and employment for 

* them, fuch as is at once moft fuited to their 

* capacities, in the different ftages of their growth^ , 
‘ and beft adapted to form them virtuous and uf^ 

* ful creatures.’ 
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: If one would excel in any art or quality whatever, 
he muft exercife himfelf as early as poffible, and 
make his amufements, as well as ferious occupations, 
fubfervient to his improvement in it. Thus one, 
who wants to be an architeft, ought, even when a 
child, to divert himfelf in making models, drawing 
plans, and building in miniature. A painter rauft, 
in like manner, be early fketching figures, taking 
refemblances, though in a rude manner, with the 
pen, or any other inftrument that falls in his way, 
and make pictures, pencils, and colours his play- 
things, and often bungle before he perfornis as an 
artift. The gardener fhould have his fmall fpot to 
cultivate, learn to ufe his tools, to lay out his com- 
partments, and tend his little nurfery, before he 
praftifes as a mafter. 

. As the fupreme at t, in which education profefTes 
to accomplifh us, is ‘ that of living well, or of be- 

* coming wife and good men in our feveral relations 

* and capacities ; if a method can be contrived fo to 

* employ youth betimes, that their fports, as well as 
*■' more ferious bufinefs,' (hall run in a virtuous chan- 

* nal, and be a kind of difcipline or regimen, to pre- 

< pare them for their future exercHes, as men, this 

* may defervcdly be thought the happieft and dlvin- 
*■ eft kind of culture. This is that truly liberal c» 

< ducation, which, according to Plato, forms the 

* completeft citizen, and qualifies a man to govern^, 

* or be governed, upon the moft perfeft plan of 
‘ equity.^ 

It is obfervable, that as the mind advances in its 
paflive perceptions, fo to fpeak, of beauty, order, 
and defign, its aftive powers open alfo, and begirt 
to difplay themfelves ; a tafte for exercife and imita- 
tion is formed. A fenfe of novelty is accompanied 
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with a love of enquiry. At the fame time that the 
mind is pleafed with thofe works in which it difco- 
vers proportion, or fymmetry of parts, and a rela- 
tion to a common end, it begins to form defigns iN 
felf, contrives plans, and exerts its (kill and adUvity 
in their execution. The child imitates, and fome- 
times adds too, or improves upon, the operations of 
others. Whenever this capacity of defigning, or imitat- 
ing forms, whether natural or moral, appears, let the 
genius have free fcope, and the fallies of nature be 
obferved. . Offer, but do not impofe, different kinds 
of exercife, and trials of (kill. Let him make out 
his own fphere of a£iion, and chufe his own amufe* 
ments, to exercife his invention, and explore his ge- 
nius. Many innocent employments, befides reading 
and (ludy, may be propofed to him ; fuch as gather- 
ing, fofnetimes buying his food, ordering breakfafls 
or fuppers, chufing or difpofing the furniture of his 
own apartments, laying out little gardens, and fur- 
nilhing them with proper kitchen fruits ; this wiH 
give him a tafle of Spence, and fome notion of do- 
meftic oeconomy. Let him have proper materials 
and inflruments for building little houfes, wind and 
water-mills, making caftles, fortifications, models, 
machines, whether for play or ufe, turning, graving, 
defigning, and other works of ingenuity or labour. 

I begin with thefe lower exercifes, as Philander 
did with his inferiour tafles, to introduce an higher 
kind, and to accuftom tlje a£live genius of youth to 
think and aft, not in an uncertain deCultory manner, 
but with coherence, and for a certain determinate 
end ; which, befides whetting their ingenuity, and 
forming their imagination to a juft tafte of imitation 
and defign, has a moral good effeft, in preferving 
the innocence and purity of their manners, and 
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guarding them againft idlenefs, that moA enervating 
and corrupting habit. 

But it is chiefly moral improvements which I have 
in my eye. How then are thefe to be attained ? 
Not, I conceive, by fatiguing their memoiies with 
rigid rules, or difgufting them with dry dilcourfes 
concerning abftinence, aufterity, and felf-denial ; 
por fo much by fetting before them the examples of 
l^fe who have excelled in the practice of fuch vir» 
tues, in which poflibly they may think themfelves 

little interefled ; the true way, as I take it, is 
by engaging them in moral exercifes. Children aft 
by example rather than by rules ; they cannot at' 
rend to deduftions, follow out fchemes, or weigh 
the copfequences of this, or the other courfe pro* 
pofed to them ; and are governed by fancy and paf> 
floH/ more than by reafon or advice. They mult 
not therefor be too much checked or conftrained, 
and chaftifed for every little ebullition of fancy and 
humour. I would indulge them in fome, nay ma- 
ny trivial things, to gain upon them in others of 
more importance. I would,' by example, rather 
than by precept, put them upon fome eafy inflances 
of abftinence and felf-denial, for inflance, bearing 
a little cold, going without their (hoes or hat, en- 
during hunger, being content with coarfe fare or 
cloaths, hard beds, fwimming in cold water, or try- 
ing other fevere bodily exercifes. They may be ea- 
flly brought to take pride, or fecret pleafure, in thefe 
things, as pieces of manhood and bravery, which 
give them a fuperiority over boys who are foft and 
womanilh. 

In order both to explore their' difpofitions and 
foibles* and to fortify their minds for aflion and 
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danger, I would try them by furprizes, fudden a* 
larms, by threats, and little misfortunes, fueh as 
breaking a play thing, alarming them with the lofs 
of a favourite bird or dog, robbing them of their 
money, leaving them alone in the dark, or making 
them walk into a church or church-yard in the night* 
time. I would try them likewife in their friend* 
fhips, by commending or difcommending their com* 
panions to them, raifmg rivaUhips and competitions 
between them, threatening to difeard their comrades 
from the houfe, fowing imaginary feeds of ftrife, or. 
petty calumny, to prove their fidelity, and the con* 
fiancy of their aifeftion; and fee upon what bot* 
tom, whether of the felfiftx or generous kind, their 
fnendfhip Hands. 1 reckon it an excellent nurture 
of humanity, and exercife of their genius, to engage 
them in an epiftolary correfpondence with their com- 
panions, in which they may entertain one another 
with any occurrences they, meet with, or obfervati. 
ons they make in the courfe of their ftudies, and 
tranfaH fome kinds of bufinefs, fuch as borrowing 
and lending, making appointments, forming parties 
for diverfions, and the like. Sometimes I would 
put them upon raifing mock-proceffes among them- 
felves, impeaching, arraigning, examining, and paf< 
fing fentence upon one another, in the fame manner 
as the boys of old Perfia ufed to do. By fuch exer- 
cifes you may difcern their capacity and moral turn, 
particularly their fenfe of right and wrong, their mild- 
nefs or feverity, firmnefs or injuftice, and have the 
beft opportunities of approving the juftnefs of their 
determinations, or redrelfing them, if wrong. Where 
fuch opportunities are wanting, they may, in fome 
fort, be fupplied by putting cafes in common life to 
them to folve, concerning property, right, domini- 
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on, obligation, and the like. In thefe the examples 
mud be plain, and fuch as fall within the fphere of 
their own obfervation, or have a relation to their 
future condu£V. I would give them a certain fphere 
of authority and command, fuch as the teaching their 
fchool* fellows, diftributing rewards among them ac- 
cording to their behaviour, or the merit of their re- 
fpeftive performances, the compofing quarrels between 
them, cultivating friendfhips, and direfting their 
Iports. By this means you will difcover how they 
employ their power, whether they bear it meekly or 
tyrannically, and will accuftom them to vigilance, 
and a manly air and carriage. 

I would likewife, as Plato advifes, try them in 
the furnace of pleafure, which fearches the mind 
more feverely, and divides more thoroughly between 
the true ore and drofs, than adverfity and pain. For 
the latter makes a man collefi all his vigour, and 
buckle on his armour to fuftain the fhock ; whereas 
the former throws him off his guard, diffipates his 
thoughts, and melts down his moll determined re- 
folutions. Therefor the wifeft philofophers have 
laid it down as a moral aphorifm, ‘ That the man 

* who is untried by pleafure as 'well as unexercifed 

* with dangers, can never arrive at a finilhed virtue ; 

* fince a courfe of complete trial is neceffary. to 
‘ form an unconquerable habit of temperance and 

* fortitude, the two main pillars of virtue.’ And 
politicians prefcribe a liberal dofe as a torture no lefs 
effe^ual than the rack. Be this as it will, it muft 
be owned that the experiment is delicate ; and there- 
for, I mention pleafure as an engine to be ufed by 
a difcreet and experienced mafter, who is well ac- 
quainted with the genius of his pupil, manages his 
foibles artfully, and — circa praecordia ludit. For 
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this purpofe I would have you confider, Geotlemen, 
how far it may be advifeable to try the pupils with 
diiTerent forts of bribes, to fee whether they will re- 
veal a fecret that has been committed to them, give 
up a companion for whom they profefs a particular 
friendlhip, or, in Ihort, to tempt them to certain 
aftions that betray weaknefs or irrefolution rather 
than wickednefs.' What would you think of prov- 
ing them with fine cloaths, fweet-meats, feafts, fpecr 
tacles, fports, games, honours, and fuch other grati- 
fications as are moft adapted to feize the youthful 
eye and fancy ? — But I take it to be one of the 
beft ways of trying their true difpofition, and giv- 
ing play to the various fprings of nature, to entruft 
them with fmall penfions and fums of money, which 
they ftiould have a liberty to lay out in what man- 
ner they pleafed, cither for their own entei tainment 
and pleafure, or the advantage of others. By know- 
ing how they have difburfed it we may judge of their 
tafte ; for their expences will generally run in that 
channel. I mentioned on another occafion a fepa- 
rate allowance of money, purely defiined for chari- 
table ufes, and in order to improve an habit of be- 
nevolence, which is bell ftrengthened by practice ; 
but what I now’ recommend is chiefly for trial. 

To draw towards an end of my difcourfe, en- 
gage your pupils often in fuch adventures as will ex- 
ercife and prove their ingenuity, courage, activity, 
virtue, and felf comrnand, and not only arm them 
againft pleafure, but harden them againft fuffering. 
Thofe trials and hardlhips I have ventured to recom- 
mend, may, perhaps, be liable to fome exceptions, 
and be thought but ill fuited to the relaxed genius of 
modern education ; but their effefts are fo falutary 

VoL. II. R 
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and beneficial, not only in calling forth the latent feeds 
of temper, but inuring the mind to patience and 
toil, and thereby giving a firmnefs and firength of 
nerves, a fupplenefs in motion, and a felf confidence, 
which are the great infiruments of aftion. There- 
for I reckon thofe exercifes and trials preferable to a 
thoufand rules and formal lefTons, which too often 
four the mind of youth, and make virtue and its 
teachers equally frightful to them. If parents arc 
too tender hearted to praftife them upon their little 
darlings themfelves, they fhould commit them en- 
tirely to the care and tutorage of an able mafter, 
who, with a due regard to their conftitutions, fhould 
appoint them thofe various kinds of exercife, and 
^fciplinary trials. 

But, while the mind is thus, by means of pro- 
portioned exercife, expanding its powers, and pruning 
its wings (if I may fay fo) for fociety and public 
adtion, I would not be greatly concerned about the 
manner of its firft exertions, nor render it folicitouf- 
ly attentive to the decorum of its operations. Firm- 
nefs ought to go before gracefulnefs of motion.’ 
Accordingly, they who train bodies feek firft to 
firengthen the confiitution, left by attempting to 
fafliion and polifh them they fhould obftrufl their 
growth and vigour. The artift allows the ftone to 
arrive to its full growth, and caft forth every natu- 
ral vein and cloud, and after this unreftrained tufus 
naturae he cuts or carves it into a regular figure, 
ftill adopted however to the form of its growth, and 
then induces that ornamental glofs and polifh which 
gives it its true luftre. Had he done this fooner, 
he would have fpoiled thofe wild luxuriances of na- 
. ture, in which a principal part of its beauty confifts. 
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In like manner, if the mind be cramped and bent to 
ftudy certain airs and manners of deportment, be- 
fore it has time to ftretch its powers to their juft 
dimenlions, and can comprehend the reafons of its 
condufl, this muft weaken its efforts, as well as 
contraft its views. Do not we find it true in ex- 
perience, that thofe people who call themfelves 
the beau-monde, and are more attentive to the ex- 
ternal falhion and politenefs, than to the refritude 
of their manners, are folicitous about trifles, full of 
vanity and felf-conceit ; caught with (how, take low 
aims in life, are provoked or elated with mere punc- 
tilios, and turn out rather apes than men ^ On 
this account I would not form boys to a nice tafte 
of a certain prettinefs and decency of behaviour, till 
they have firft underftood what is right and wrong, 
honourable and bafe ; nor would I difeourage an 
honeft furlinefs and indignation appearing in their 
looks and manners upon the diftovery of meannefs, 
vice, or difingenuity of any kind in their compani- 
ons, or any perfon whatever ; nor yet that refolute 
fternnefs they Ihow in doing what they judge right, 
nor their frank, though rough bluntnefs in fpeaking 
what they believe true. The abating that generous 
edge of mind may introduce indeed a politer air 
and mote artificial turn of behaviour, but it will 
damp that manly freedom and intrepidity of heart, 
and feverity of condufl, which are the chief nerves 
of aftion, and firmed guard of private as wdl as 

public virtue But, I muft ftop here, and leave 

you, Gentlemen, to judge whether the fcheme pro. . 
pofed be really pradicable, or is an Utopian dream, ■ ■ ■ 

as little confident with our manners, as friendly ta ,• 
our conftitutions. - • ‘ 
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1 am glad to find, faid Eugenio, that our divine 
inclines to fuch an aftive kind of education, and does 
not talk of fettering the impetuous genius of youth, 
with difgufting rules, nor cramming mufiy fyfteras 
down their throats ; but when I recal what Conftant 
and Sophron told us of Sparta, I think his method 
favours too much of the genius of that aufiere com. 
raonwealth. At leaft, I doubt his maxims fmell too 
rank of the Afcetic life, to be reliftied by our mo- 
dern dames, and their fweet little babes, who muft 
' be fed till they can hold no more, and not have their 
pretty humours crofled, left their heads fhould ach, 
or. their health fuffer ; but though this difficulty 
could be conquered, where (hall we find men duly 
qualified, for fo delicate a bufinefs as that of harden* 
ing without hurting the conftitutions of their pupils; 
roufing, and yet not damping their fpirits with hard- 
fhips ; alarming, but not frightening them with fur* 
prizes and dangers; fearching, without foftening 
them by pleafure, and trying thcit probity, without 
corrupting it ? Or, who will have the courage to 
combat common prejudices, which people conceive 
againft every method that has the appearance of fin* 
gularity ? Yet could fuch method be put in prafHce, 
and could you join the way of inftrudlion and pleafure, 
propofed by Philander, to Hiero's fcherae of exercife 
and habit, it would obviate Sophron’s exceptions a- 
gairift modern education, and form a hardy and 
high fpiri ted youth, equally qualified for contempla- 
tion or bufinefs, and well matured for the praftice 
of every private and (ocial virtue.—; But, the fecond 
part of education ftill remains undifcufied, the cor- 
refling a vitious temper, and reftoring the corrupt- 
ed youth to a ftate of virtue,' which we muft, I 
doubt,, refer to fome future enquiry. 
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The company agreed to Eugenio’s propofal, and 
broke up. 

I ^ 

I> I A L O G U E XVL 

SoPHRON, Simplicius. 

Simp. \K7 HAT fay you, Sophron, to that odd 
’ * Phenomenon of dreaming ? 

Soph. Pray, what is your reafon for aflcing that 
queftion ? 

Simp. I have been for fome nights paft very happy 
in my dreams, by being tranfported into the moft 
agreeable conrpany, amidft the moft delightful fcenes. 

0 that I could, when awake, create fuch enchanting 
fcenes, and form fuch company when I was difpof- 
ed to be fociable ! I think I fhould envy few their 
influence or, grandeur. For my part I am quite at 

a lofs what to think of this ftrange, though common ' 
appearance, and how to account for fleep, that tor- 
pid ftate in which we feem to be fo afiive. 

Soph. I reckon it exceedingly difficult to account 
for fuch a fubtle and myflerious operation of the hu- 
man mind, as that of dreaming feems to be, and to 
trace it to any general law. However, my friend, 

1 congratulate you upon your late felicity ; I fup- 
pofe you have fpent your days very agreeably, that 

the vifionsof the night have been fo entertaining, . 

Simp. Do you imagine then foclofe a connexion ‘ 
between our waking and fleeping thoughts as may 
give'us reafon to expert the latter ffiould always, or 
generally, refemble, the former ? 

. ' R 3 
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Soph. I cannot help thinking that there is a great 
connexion between them, though I will not fay that 
it is conftant and invariable. For I believe we (hall 
generally find, that our dreams are compofed of 
much the fame materials with our waking thoughts, 
though frequently fo altered and wrought up, that 
we fcarce difcern the refemblance between them. 

Simp. I confefs, Sophron, I have often experienc* 
ed, that when I have been engaged all day in a par. 
ticular ftudy, I have gone over it all night with a 
new and greater ardor. Thus I have fometiraes 
worked long accompts in fleep, and kept the figures 
together in my imagination, of which I could not 
have managed a fmall part awake, without the affift- 
ance of paper. 

Soph. That is a notable proof of the ftrength of 
the aftion of the mind in fleep, when the imprellions 
. of external ohjefls are removed, and it is, as it were, 
difencumbered of its material organs. It happens, I 
" 3 b not know how, that we are more inventive afleep, 
than when awake, and can perform furprizing feats 
"then, which are quite inconceivable at other times. 

Simp. Indeed the imagination fcems to be much at 
w'ork, while we are afleep ; and therefor fleep has 
been commonly efteeraed the province or dominion 
of fancy ; but its produftions are generally fo loofe 
and confufed, that I much doubt, whether we are 
often either wifer or better for them. ‘For my part, 
whatever gay fcenes have fomeiimes rifen up to en- 
tertain me, I could never detain the vifion any time, 
nor infure a regular continued fcheme of thought in 
dreaming. For how much foever 1 fancied myfelf ma- 
iler of an argument in fleep, no-fooner did I awake, 
than my ideas fell in pieces (if I may fay fo,) and 
to ufe Shakelpear’s phrafe, were /hook into air., 

. Dr.i:-i.'on ii, C.oogle 
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Soph. I am apt to believe, Simplicius, that the 
diftinftnefs and coherence of our thoughts in dreams, 
are not fo entirely independent on ourfelves, as we^ 
generally fuppofe, but rather that they depend very 
much on the temperament and prefent ftate both of 
body and mind. When our bodies are not too much 
fatigued with exercife, nor opprefled with food, na- 
ture does then perform its operations with moft eafq 
and freedom. Therefor Plato advifes us to com- 
pofe ourfelves to fleep, with fuch a habit of body as 
may no wife delude, or difquiet our mind. Hence 
Pythagoras ufed to forbid his fcholars fuch kinds of 
food,' as were apteft to obftruft the compofure.of a 
mind, that is intent on the fearch of truth. Ano- 
ther circumftance neceflary to compofe the mind for 
thinking regularly and coherently, is an exemption 
from violent paffions and diforders of every kind. 
For, I doubt thefe commotions we feel in dreaming, 
are frequently owing to the unnatural ferment of 
our thoughts and paffions when awake ; and thofe 
piftures and vifions in the night are moft aftive and 
vigorous, whofe originals have made the deepeft im- 
preffions on us all the day. And perhaps the confift- 
ency and regularity of our dream, depends more 
on the juftnefs of one’s natural genius, or the cohe- 
rent train of thinking, to which we accuftom our- 
felves, than is generally imagined. 

Simp. If thofe dreams of the excellent Dr. More, 
which we find in his Divine Dialogues, are genuine, 
as the candid author of his life affures us, and fome 
other entertaining dreams of ingenious men, which 
have met with fuch good reception and credit, in 
antient, as w'ell as rnodern times, were really dreamt 
by them, one would be induced to afcribe the order 
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and good fenie of dreams, to the foundnefs and jufl; 
texture of a man’s waking thoughts. But whether 
that is fo or not, I confefs, Sophron, I have often 
Obferved more order and ^connexion in my dreams, 
upon a light Aomach, and food well digefted, or 
when I am otherwife pleafed and ferene, than at o- 
ther times, and dan give a more diftinct account of 
them when I awake. But is not this afcribing our 
dreams, in which fuch ftiipendous fcenery and rapi- 
dity of invention do fometimcs appear, to the effici- 
ency of material caufes, which feem by no means 
adequate to fuch productions ? 

Soph. I do not think it is, no more than it will 
follow from our afferting what we daily experience, 
that the better difpofed our organs are, the better 
Aate of health we enjoy, and the lefs difhirbed we 
arc by our palTions, w'e think and reafon more clear- 
ly and coherently, that therefor our power of think- 
ing is the product of matter and mechanifm It only 
proves, that in confequence of the laws of union of 
our foul and body, the free exercife of our intel- 
lectual powers may depend, in fome meafure, we 
cannot tell how, on the found difpofition of our ex- 
ternal organs, and is often obltruCted by their dif- 
order, but it cannot from thence be concluded, that 
tbofe faculties, or their operations, which are of fo 
refined a nature, and boundlefs an energy, derive 
their origin or activity from the texture of a few 
grofs particles of ftupid inaCtive matter. 

Simp, I can more eafily conceive how the mind 
fliould be allifted, or obftruCted m its operations by 
the temperament of the body, when awake ; but in 
fleep the cafe is very different. The impreffions from 
without upon the fenfory, the immediate inftruraent 
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of perception, are then fealed up from the yiew of 
the mind, and it feems to ceafe to perceive and aft 
by the body. Scenes are then fuggefted to it, Tvhich 
never entered by any fenfe, and which do not ap. 
pear to have the leaft relation or Hmilitude to any 
of its waking ideas. By fome fecret, yet powerful 
magic, they rife like the pomp of a new creation, 
and the mind, it knows not how, is engaged in them 
without referve, as if they were the moft interefting 
realities. 

Soph. I grant readily, that the organs which con. 
▼ey fenfible impreflions to the common feat of fenfa- 
tion, if I may call it fo, are locked up, fo that none 
pafs through thofe ordinary avenues ; but who can 
tell what ufe the mind may make of thofe forms and 
images of things that are lodged there, by compound, 
ing, dividing, and modifying th m in a variety of 
ways; from which mbetures and changes the moft 
fantaftic vifions - may arife ? But without indfting 
on that ; there is no difputing faffs. Dreams, we 
have feen, depend greatly as to their diftinffnefs and 
coherence ; and, I believe, I might have added, their 
livelinefs too, on the terhperanoent and ftate of our 
body, and parricolarly on the brain, in which, if 
any where, the feat and receptacle of feufation is to 
be placed. This feems to be a decifive proof, that 
though our external fenfes, thofe outer gates, are 
barred in the time of deep, the connexion continues 
between the fenfbry itfelf, or the difpofition of the 
brain, or whatever elfe we call the immediate inftru- 
ment of fenfation and thought. Nay, that this con- 
nexion continues ftrong in the time of fleep ; I think, 
is alfo evident from this, that our dreams often fa- 
tigue the body, and exhauft, inftead of recruiting, the 
fpirits ; fo that it is no unufual thing for people to 
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fay, that they have flept indeed, but are not refrelh. ' 
ed. In fhort, if the mind ceafed to perceive and 
aft by the body in the rime of fleep, I cannot con- 
ceive how its perceptions in fleep fliould depend fo 
much, as to their compofition, on the ftate of its 
material vehicle. 

Sim/>. I do not doubt, but the union between 
the foul and body ftill continues in the time of fleep ; 
and how fuch intimate partners may affeft each o* 
ther is hard to fay ; but the vifions of the night are 
often, or rather for the moft part, fo totally diftinft 
from the reveries of the day, that I am afraid we 
mu ft have recourfe to fome powerful foreign prin* 
ciple, or to external agency, to produce fuch fur- 
prizing and diverfified elFefts, and fairly to folve 
the phenomenon. And indeed where is the harm if 
we do ? 

. So/>^. None at all, my friend, if that machinery be 
neccflary to unty the knot, and can be well fupport- 
ed. But what need is there to bring in inviflble 
agents, with whofe operations we are but poorly ac- 
quainted, when we may refolve the whole more na- 
turally, and with a greater air of that fimplicity, 

* which charafterizes the operations of nature, into 
the immenfe fruitfulnefs and aftivity of the human 
mind when it is, as it were, difentangled from mat- 
ter, and quite undifturbed by impreffionsfrom abroad? 

We may obferve, that the weaknefs or lofs of one 
fenfe is generally accompanied with a proportion- 
ably greater acutenefs in the others ; at leaft we be- 
come more watchful and attentive to the impreffi- 
ons made on the reft. Thus if one has loft his 
fight, he hears quicker, and is lefs diftrafted in his 
attention. The foul then retires more within it- 
^ felf, and collefts its thoughts with greater vigour, 

* Dki 1-v 
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by which it ranges and commands them with more 
eafe. Therefor, when not one, but all the ave- 
nues by which fenfible impreflions found admittance, 
are Ihut up, what wonder is it if the mind, being 
quite undiftrafled and felf-colle^Ied, atchieves things j 

which would aftonilh at another time, when fhe is J 

aflaulted by objects of every fenfe ? It is like taking | 

off the weights and clogs that retard her movements ; 

Ihe now exerts her native Ipring, with an amazing 
elafticity, and foars beyond the limits of that narrow 
fphere of thought and a6Hon, in 'which fhe ordinari- 
ly moves : fhe invents, creates, and annihilates, 

forms and fhifts a fcene with inconceiveable rapidity. 

This may account, in fome meafure, for 
the vivacity and fwiftnefs of her operations in fleep ; 
but then I cannot conceive, why they (hould be fo 
fluttering and tranfitory, and leave fo little impreffi- 
on behind them, that we no more mind them after 
we awake, than if they had never been there. 

Soph. It is certain, however, they make prodigi- 
ous impreflions upon us in the mean time, and of- 
ten caufe us to feel fubftantial happinefs or mifery, 
while our dreams tranfport us into gay Elyfian fields, 
or haunt us with horrid fpeflres ; but it muft have 
been of dangerous confequence to human life, had 
thefe impreflions continued in any vigour when we 
awaked ; and therefor it appears a wife and kind 
conftitution of the Deity, to give them fo tranfient an 
exiftence, that we might not be thereby unqualified 
for focial duties. For the fame violent concuffions, 
continued long on our imaginations, might be in dan- 
ger of dilordering our judgments, and defeating the 
-end of our being. Our Maker only fhews us what 
aftivity we are capable of exerting, when we with- 
draw.firom the fcene of adlion, and what a world of 
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ideas the mind can call up when its commerce with 
the external one, is interrupted for a while; in order, 
perhaps, to convince us, that we are more and bet- 
ter than material beings, and can a£i as well without 
corporeal organs, as by their interpolition. 1 ima- 
gine the cafe would be much the fame were we tranf 
ported out of this world into another. Our molt 
violent pallions and purfuits on the prefent fcene, 
nay, our molt fober and waking thoughts w’ould 
perhaps appear like a midnight dream, and vanilh 
like an illullon of fancy before the new and furpriz- 
ing fcenes, that would then open upon us ; as the 
faint light of the fpangled heavens difappears, before 
the bright effulgence of day. 

Simp. It may be fo ; but I believe we Ihould car- 
ry the fame difpolitions along with us as we find we 
do, when tranfported from the world of fancy to 
that of life and action, or from this to that. For 
our ceafing to aft or be afted upon by the body, or 
our feparaiion from material connexions, does not 
feem to have any tendency to alter or deftroy our 
moral principles and connexions. Therefor I remem- 
ber a certain author advifes us to examine our dreams 
with attention, that by feeing how our paflions lean, 
and what determinations we then make, we may dif- 
cover our genuine charafter. 

Soph. I believe there may be fome ground for the 
advice : for it is fuppofed, and perhaps juftly, that 
the conftant imprelfion of fenfible objefts gives a 
llrong biafs to the mind, and forcibly carries it along 
with them ; — and likewife, that we are too apt* to 
decide in our own favour, and juftify our paffions, 
while we are heated with aftion, and involved in all 
the hurry of life : but when thefe objefts ceafe to aft, 
we are then rather Ipeftators than aftors upon the 
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the great theatre of buflnefs and pleafure, the mind 
is not fubjeA to the fame collufion with the fenfes, 
but a£fs lefs artificially, and more by an original im- 
pulfe from within ; — and therefor we may reckon its 
moral judgments furer, and its affeftions more ge- 
nuine, than when it is under the immediate and full 
power of foreign impreffions. But whatever truth 
there be in this, the fcene feems only to be (hiftedj 
and our tafte and paffions continue’much the fame; 
both fleeping and waking. The 'mlfer dreams of 
bis bags ; and, I believe, never departs from his 
charadier, fhould gayer fpedtres prefume to rival- it 
with bis favourite idol. = The ambitious mart recalls 
the pageantry of the day, keeps or attends levees, 
difpcnfes favours with a ftudied haughtinefs of face; 
or cringes for them with a polite fervility of behavi- 
our, is charmed with courts, coronets and penfions, 
and adls in perfedl confillence with his waking cha- 
racier. The lover purfues his coy millrefs through 
I vifionary fields and groves, and is often indebted to 
the drowfy god Morpheus for imaginary raptures, 
when his peeviih goddefs refufes him real' ones. 
Therefor, by obferving the train of images and 
thoughts, which moll: employ the mind in fleep, I 
do not know but w'e may form a pretty exadt con- 
jediure concerning our ruling paflion. For our fan^ 
cies are generally of a colour with our paffions, and 
take the form and dirediion they are pleafed to give 
them. 

Simp. After all, I doubt much whether the me- 
thod be abfolutely fafe, nor, if it w'ere, do I think 
there is any necelfity to have recourfe to it, as our 
waking fentiments and palfions are more authentic 
proofs of our internal charadfers and manners- But 
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what renders it flippery for usta buildtdertain coii* 
clufionson it is, that our thoughts 'areiobtr’u'ded'upon 
us in fleep, without any confcioufnefs.or choice .'ori 
our part. Terrifying fcenes are as often prefented to 
our mind, as agreeable, ones. Now, is it probable 
that the mind fliould chufe to frighten -itfelf? And 
were thofe fcenes of its own creating, it fhould be 
confcious, one would think, of its own efficacy in 
producing them. For all the afiions of 'the foul, 
we are told, muft be accompanied with a confciouf. 
nefs that they are performed in confequence of fome 
exertion of the will. But this does not appear to 
be the cafe with refpeft to dreams ; therefor I do 
not fee what w'e can conclude from them concerning 
our temper and charafter. To avoid thefe and other 
difficulties, had we not better have recourfe to. the 
hypothefis of foreign impulfe ? 

S>cph. Whatever doubts may arife concerning the 
intelle(ftual a£iivity of the foul in dreaming, 1 believe 
few will deny that it ftill retains its moral powers, 
and exerts them in approving or difapproving, and 
being well or ill affefted to thofe objeOs and appear- 
ances that come in viewbeforeit. Therefor, how vague 
and fantaftic focver the vifions of fancy may be, and tho’ 
it may be fomewhat rafh to draw conclufions from 
thencc,yet I imagine it would not be equally fo to con- 
clude from the moral bent, the determinations of which 
are more ftcady and uniform, as depending on our 
very frame and conftitution. But I doubt, Simpli- 
cius, the arguments you have alledged to prove that 
dreams are of foreign growth, and not our own 
manufafture, will prove too much ; I mean, they 
will conclude equally againfl: many, nay, moft of 
our waking thoughts, being of our own produftion i 
How many thoughts and imaginations intrude upon 
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us while we are awake without being called, nay* 
which we would willingly fupprefs ? When the mind 
is lulled into the fofteft indolence, and does not at- 
tend to anyone thing more than another, pray what 
aftlvity does it ’ exert with regard to that floating 
train of tranfient unconnefled perceptions, which 
roll on without intermiflion before the mental eye ? 

‘ Or, what meafures does it apply to mark out and 
‘ diftinguiih that filent and fucceflive flux,- which, 

‘ likea flill and deep river, carries down the mind 
‘ along with it indifcernibly, and without any noife; 

‘ and which, in its progreflive motion, - treads fo 
‘ lightly, that it leaves no traces, or footfleps at all 
‘ behind it?’ - Is it confcious that thbfe fleeting ex- 
iftences rife iiito being, - upon its creative mandate; 
and fink again Intb their primitive nothing, when its 
continued preferving energy is withdrawn ? ’ 

• Simp. Some ideas are, doubtlefs, independent of 
us, and come and go without a- call but is not the' 
general train of them fubjeft to our dominion ? Is it 
not in our power by internal recolleflion to call up 
one fet, to difmifs another, ' to range and combine 
them in what order and form we pleafe ? And are 
not men, according to their different ftudies, and the 
voluntary application of their genius, ranked into the 
different clafles of poets, painters, or philofophers ? 

Soph. What would the poet, think you, or the 
painter give, that their conceptions would rife, and 
range therafelves in that beauteous order in which 
they fometinies' appear in the flowing verfe or glow 
upon the canvafs, on the firft intimation the inven- 
tors give of their pleafure ? But, alas ! they often 
complain that the mufe is referved and unpropitlous, 
that genius is impatient of the rein, reftive beyond 
- : S 2 
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beyond meafure. Indeed we feem to have it in our 
power to chufe our fubjeft, and • to direft our 
thoughts to one fide of it preferably to another; but 
when we once launch out into the vaft fields of 
fancy, we are often carried we know not whither, 
and by paths untrod and unknown to us. May we 
^ot fay the fame of memory, that aftonifliing power 
of the human mind? Though we feem to exert 
fome kind of aftivity .in recolleftjon, in turning the- 
rnind to thofe circumftances or .ideas which we may- 
fancy to have the neareft affinity or connexion with 
thofe we are in queft of, yet to fay that thefe are- 
brought back into the mipd by any immediate aft of 
volition, were to fuppofe that we already know the 
ideas yi;e , have 3 j mind to recall, before we aftually. 
remember them, , Fori- my part, X am . ctmfcious- o£ 
no fuch efficacious and pnaecountable volltioD: ; yet^ 
IHU,: 1 take it upqn trtift, that- it is I who remember, 
perceive and wilj. 'Thofe gentlemea, therefor, wkoi 
alledgc tlut our, fouls,- in our dreams, are the play* 
things of 'immaterial brings, w'ho make our fandesi 
the funnels of their own, ideas, ' or perhaps, reveries,, 
are obliged,'- mcthinks, by- their, own method of reai 
foning, to afcribe the whole fucceflion of thought 
and imagery, that paffes through our minds when 
awake, to fome foreign influence of the like kind. 

Simp. Tha t were making mere machines of us in- 
deed, if our thoughts fleeping; and waking were the 
impreffijons of foreign agents who.,afted upon us at 
plcafure ; but the cafe, I apprehend; is -very diffe*. 
rent. When, we are awake, we are confdous of 
but one fimple intelligent agent that thinks, imagines, 
and wills ; and whatever feenes do- then pafs in re- 
view before the mfndj we never fancy that another 
perfon has a conjunft confeioufnefs with us. "Where 
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as' in' our dreamsr 'there' Teems to be a diverfiiy of 
piuratity of cDOffdoiifnefs, as when feveral perfons- 
aft their refpeftive parts, converfe, give anTwers, and. 
petfonate all forts of cbarafters ; all which imaginary 
beings we conceive as quite diftinft perfonages from* 
ourfelves, whom we regard as the fpeftators of the 
whole*^ drama, and' fometimes as conjunft aftors.' 
Now, is if conceiveable, that the mind ftioulduhus' 
cheat ijfelf'with a- continued illufion of its own crea- 
ting^ and yet know nothing of the'mattei* ; nay* be 
confeious in- the mean- time, and^ remember after-' 
Wards that' Tome part of the drama did not> belong 
to it, but was afted by quite diftinft perfons ? So 
that nature has put a plain didioftion between’ our’ 
waking thoughts and our dreams ; by which we'pcr*' 
ceive ourfelves aftive'in the former, and are led to 
afcribe the' latter to fome invifitHe influence. 

Soph. Even this were no more than affirming with' 
Tome ingenious men that the mind is both Tpeftator* 
and theatre to itTelf. And it is eaTy to account for • 
the diverflty of confeiouTnefs, which is thought' To 
decifive 'am argument for the Tcheme of foreign iim- 
pulfe'; ' by fuppofing only that the power of imagi- 
nation is a little inofafedin the time of fleep, which 
the experience of mankind Teems flrongly to confirm. 
For, if poets, ehfhufiafts,’ melancholy petfons, and 
others of a warm imagination, can often fuggeft to* 
themlelves vifionaty feenes, paint chara6iers, andi 
carry on'dialogues with- imaginary; perfonages, irt fo^ 
lively a manner as to delude themfelves into a belief* 
that that they are real, and in a fort forget that they • 
are -the creatures of their own fancy; at leaf! be af.: • 
fefted towards them, as if they re'ally exi'fled ; 1 fay, 
if- this be'the cafe with the imaginative tribe, even 
' - • ■ •' - -S3 - - - 
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when difturbed with the imprelEOns and fenlible re- 
alities of the day, how much more may we fuppofe 
it to hold true in the viflons of the night, when the 
imagination is fo pifturefque, and being undiftrafted 
from abroad, can range its ftores at leifure, blend, 
feparate, and mould its images into endlefs forms and 
combinations ! How eallly then may it perfuade it- 
felf, that the poetic drama is real, and condder the 
fi(5titious aftors as diflinft perfons, endowed each 
with a proper confcioufnefs, yet forget withal that 
the whole was of its own creation ! For my part, 
1 fee no abfurdity in all this. I doubt we are very 
ignorant of the wonderful ftrength of imagination, 
that teeming faculty, for which nothing is too hard 
when it is worked up to a proper ferment. , 

Sijnp. What wonders a bold and teeming imagi- 
nation may perform I do not know : and whether, 
it has a creative kind of energy, by which it can 
coin images at pleafure ; or whether the mind can, 
of itfelf, recal fuch ideas as were in a manner funk 
into non-exiftence ; or whether forae fuper-intending 
mind, communicating immediately with ours, im- 
prelTes thofe ideas according to certain laws, and in 
confequence of fome previous volition of ours, I 
fhall not pretend to determine. Thefe feem to be 
fecrets in the management of nature, which, like 
the reafons of date, it would be inconvenient to diP 
clofe to vulgai eyes, and which perhaps it little im- 
ports us to know ; but yet, methinks, fhe points 
out to us an obvious difference between our waking 
and our fleeping thoughts, by a certain fenfe of felf- 
approbation or blame annexed to the former, which 
we feldora or never apply to the latter. By the 
common verdift of mankind we are accountable for 
the one, but are acquitted with regard to the other ; 
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'which would induce us to conclude, that we are 
aftive in the firft, but paffive only in the laft. 

Soph. Take care, Simplicius, that this argument, 
do not acquit us from the greateft of our waking, 
thoughts too ; or that by the fame rules of judging 
our Ileeping ones be not involved in the fame con- ' 
demnation. If our thoughts do generally follow the. 
bent and temper of our minds, and deferve praife or 
blame, as they proceed from, and Ihew a good or 
bad temper, I do not fee how, when the fame train 
of thinking often recurs in dreams, and bears a 
flrong analogy to our waking thoughts and padions ; 

I fgy, I do not know how you can vindicate the form- 
er from a lhare of applaufe or cenfure, iince they ma- 
nifeft a peculiar bent of foul to objefts which make 
their appearance fo often, whether we are awake or 
afleep. Were a proper guard fet therefor upon our 
waking thoughts, and were our fancies more fevere- 
ly chaftifed, while it is confelTed we have the manage- 
ment of them, we (hould probably find them more 
correft and purified in their nofturnal excurfions. 

Simp. Were due care taken, perhaps, we might, 
dream fomewhat more coherently ; yet, I do not : 
know how, in dreaming, nature feems to fport it- 
felf in forming the wildeft and moft irregular affem- 
blages of ideas. The whole refufe of fancy is, in a 
manner, drained off by this emunftpry of the brain ; 
and yet it is but feldom we can trace any Uriel con- 
nexion between our waking and fleeping reveries ; 
and I doubt the phenomena of dreams are pretty far 
as yet from reduced to a regular theory. 

Soph. I believe nature'is often wild enough in die 
creations of the night, but perhaps not much more 
fo than in thofe of the day. Yet as it is notoripus, 
and you yourfelf confefled, that the Iludies and em- 
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ployments of the day have an influence ore otirnoc-- 
turnal reveries, I am apt to farrcy> that were we 
more exaft in comparing our waking- and fleeping 
thoughts, and obferving how in the confines of both" 
ftaites, they run tip into one’ another^ • we (hould' 

‘ find many furprizing connexions and analogies^ fnf- 
fkicnt perhaps to eflabJifh fome general theory^ or' 
at Jeaft to' furniftii us with feveral ufeful hintsi to- 
manage our waking thoughts, as to give a better 
account of our fleeping ones* What makfes you- 
fmile ? 

• Simp. I was araufing myfelf with the thoughts of 
fo pleafant and important a difcovery. It is a charm- 
ing profpeft to digeft dreaming into a theory or fy* 
ftem, and to; guide our dreams by rule, I doubt’’ 
we {hali.find it- hard: enough to reduce fuch untraft- 
able: things as: our waking thoughts within- the fphere 
of felf dominion. 

• Soph. The moft irregular motions of nature, and ' 
fuch. as: are quite independent of us, havej by the' 
dint. of a. genuine philofophy> applied to numbers 
and geometry, been -determined and’ reduced to a 
regular theory- Dreaming is oneof naiure’s-pheno-' 
mcha^. and upon which no fmairpart of' our hap- 
pineft'dependsi Why then fliould we defpair- of 
folvihg it ; if- once we were provided with a-'fuffici-* 
ent regifler of fafts or data ? As untraftable things 
as you fay. our waking thoughts are, yet they have 
been reduced to fixed laws ; and I do' not know but- 
oundrtams, to Ipeak-a bold' word, are ; reducible to- 
the fame. 

. Simp. AVhat are thofe in -the name of wonder? 
I lhall be very glad to hear them. 

Soph. Well, they are provided to our hand by a 
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notable metaphyfician, and are called the laws of 
affociation. 

Simp. Pray explain thefe fame laws to me that 
are to help us out with this hitherto inexplicable phe- 
nominon. 

Soph. That, I hope, will be no hard matter with 
his good help. Does the prefence of one idea in 
the mind necelTarily infer’ that of another, or does 
one perception by any necellity of nature' fuggeft or 
excite another which is not elTeniially involved ia 
’ that perception ? _ . 

Simp. I allow it does not. 

Soph. When one idea, therefor, brings another 
entirely diflinft from it into the mind, or is the oc- 
qalipn of exiting: an idea formerly perceived, or 
t}]ough • before - perceived^ yet nent; forgot, mull not 
.this be ‘the effect of an arbitrary conftitution or law-' 
fettled by’ the author of our frame ? Thus, if one 
idea fuggePs pleafure, and another pain, does not 
this conneflion or alTociation of ideas rcfult from 
feme luch voluntary conltitution ? 

Simp, Admit itdoesy what, would you infer from 
thence? . • ; ^ • 

Soph. If we find that' certain ideas do generally 
fuggeft, or are accompanied wi^h others, whatever 
may be the ground or caufe. of that affodation, may 
we not conclude from thenccj that it is a law of our 
natiwe for fuch ; ideas: to excite each other ? 

Simpi We may. ‘ 

Soph. That* law, therefor, in confequence of 
which one idea is the mean, or occafion of fuggefting 
another, is called the- law of affodation^ or of the 
mutual attraflion of our ideas. If we enquire far- 
ther into the circumftances;of this afibciation, or the 
particular laws of that- attradion, the abovemention- 

I. 
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ed philofopher will tell us that thofe Ideas are molf 
apt to aflTociate and attrafl each other, between which 
there is a referablance, or where there is vicinity of 
time or place, and a relation • of caufe and efleff. 
Thefe, and thefe only, he reckons the links, whiclr 
fupport the chain of our ideas, without which they 
would fall into as many flitting parts as there are 
Angle ideas. It is certain the mind eafily Aides from 
one idea to all of a fimilar nature, and wherever it' 
difcerns a fimilitude of ideas, it colledVs them 'into’ 
feveral bundles or clafles, and binds them together’ 
with a common name. Thus ftones, plants, ani- 
mals, become general denominations for all the in- 
dividuals, in which there is a refcmblance of form 
or qualities ; or, as we term it, for all the fort. And 
tbeddea of any one of ^ theni fliall- be fuffieient' to’ 
bring all the refl in view ; fo quick and rapid is the. 
mind’s motion in pafling from one idea' to its fel- 
lows. ' • . 

As to the fecond band of atlraftion, thofe ideas 
eafily cohere which are contiguous 'as to time and 
place. Thus the. fmell of a particular flower fliall 
call up not only the particular border on which it' 
grew, but all the adjoining parterres and compart- 
ments of the garden^ the company, and all the other 
circumftances of pleafure which were crouded into 
the fcene, bn the firft occafion of our fenfes being 
entertained, in that manner. < By this, a very flight 
impreffion from an inconfiderable objeff, like a fmall 
fpark call into feme combijiftible' matter, fets on fire 
a whole train of imagery, which fpreads foraetimes, 
without any reftrainc or bounds, through the whole 
immenfity of nature. 

. The third cement of our ideas is, that of caufali- 
ty ; (if I may ufe a fchool-phrafe,) as when a poem. 
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puts us in mind of the poet, -a building of the archi- 
left, reflefting on a favour received fuggefts the idea 
of a benefaftor, or on an injury that of an enemy; 
But I doubt our philofopher plays the wag with us 
in this laft inftance. For, according to his account 
of the matter, it coincides with the former ; fince 
he tells us (if he will allow us to fay he affirms any 
thing at all)-, that there is no other dependence or 
connexion between caufe and effeff, but contiguity 
or vicinity, or that the one follows, or is generally 
found, in company with the other; as heat attends 
the fun, and a wound is feldom apart from a blow, 
or the flriking of a clock accompanies the motion 
of the hammer ; but as for, any energy exerted in 
the produftion of thofe effefts, that is a metaphyfi-* 
cal fubtlety not to be comprehended. Thus far our 
arch philofopher. — In the ordinary operations of ex- 
ternal nature, or of bodies upon each other, fuch 
as the vegetation of plants by heat, the fufion of 
metals by fire, or the propagation of founds by per^ 
cuffion, and the like ; , their contiguity, or following 
one another, is all the connexion we can trace : 
and, for ought we know, their mutual aflion muft 
perhaps be placed to the foie account of that mighty 
Artift, who firft formed and ranged them together, 
and ftill controuls them at pleafure. But with re- 
gard to the operations of minds, or what we call 
voluntary aftion, in thefe, I think, we have an idea 
of fome kind of refifiance or difficulty more or lefs, 
and are naturally led to believe, that we exert a cer- 
tain energy or aftion in overcoming that refifiance, 
and perhaps this is the true idea of caufality or effi- 
ciency, as it is called. Thus not only in the volun- 
tary motions of oUr own bodies, and of thofe which: 
furround us, are we fenfible of this refifiance, and 
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of the contcoullng a£tion of die mind, but we are 
likewlfe Hrongly confcious of it In all our internal 
O ' operations that depend on will, as attention, inveili* 
gation, recolledlion, and the condudl: of many of 
our paffions. — But, without entering deeper into 
fo intricate a fubjefi, as it is eafier to follow than to 
Ilrike out a new track, I think, with the good leave 
of our ingenious author, we may venture to go one 
ftep farther, and propofe another law of intelleftual 
attrafHon, full as general and as complicated in its 
efiefts, as any he has mentioned. ‘ Wherever there 

* is an unity of defign, or a concurrence and co« 

* operation of feveral things toward a common end, 

* there one idea naturally leads us on to another, 

* which concurs with it, till the whole form is’fue- 
‘ gefted to our view,’ Thus an eye fuggefts a coun- 
tenance, a limb the whole body ; a pillar calls up an 
entire building to view with its feveral proportions and 
dimenfions. A fingleaftion brings in view a whole cba- 
rafter,afingle charafter excites the idea of a family or 
fociety, which again recalls to our mind the hiftory of 
a kingdom, how diftant foever in time Or place. This, 
law I take to be the foundation of the grandeft and 
moft interefting combinations of ideas which are form- 
ed by the human mind. On this depends our ideas 
of fyftems, whether natural or artificial, •our per- 
ceptions of the various kinds of beauty, order, 'and 
uniformity, our notions of fociety, confederacies, 
laws, government, and, in Ihort, the moft agreeable 
and ftriking imagery in the whole compafs of na- 
ture. It is this law which unties the moft diftant 
and dilTimilar ideas, and by an unavoidable kind of 
necelfity, not only afcertains to us the unity and cer- 
tainty of our own being, notwithftanding the vari- 
ous thoughts, palGons, and dellgns, which too often 
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diftra6I and divide it) but leads us up to the per- 
ception of one almighty and univerfal Mind, who 
made and governed this va(l confpiring whole. 

Simp. But does not this law co incide with that 
of contiguity, and may not the Phenomena you a- 
fcribe to it be ealily folved by that ? 

Soph. I apprehend not. For do we not remem- 
ber the parts of a building, or any regular work) 
much better than a heap of Aones, or any other pro* 
milcuous mafs, where there is no fucb unity or bar* 
mony of parts, though thefe Ihould be more conti. 
guous to each other than the diAindl, but more con* 
gruous parts of the building, or any other natural 
or artificial work ? Do we not remember the feve- 
ral parts of a plant or human body, when they are 
in their united and co-operating ftate, better than if 
they were difunited and deformed, and yet huddled 
into a defer mafs ? Or a regular garden than a 
wildernefs, though in thefe laA there may be more 
contiguity, and no lefs fimilitude of. parts ? Nay, is 
it not obv'ious in general, that there is a propenfuy to 
aflbciate ideas in which there is fuch an unity of de- 
lign, or a concurrence to one common end, even 
though they are very remote as to time and place ; 
and do not ideas, which have fuch unity of defign, 
often excite each other, though very remote, while 
ihofe, more contiguous in fituation and time, have 
no fuch cfFefl ? Thus an accident interfering with 
a prefent palTion, but contributing in the main to the 
fuccefs of a (cheme prr^eAed by us, fiiall bring into 
view a whole train of circumflanccs and events both 
part and future, and which lie at a diflance from us, 
that are connefted with our favourite feheme. Thus 
likewife w'e fee Sir Ifaae Newton, from fome fimple 
VoL. II. T 
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inftances of gravitation or attraftion, as the fall of 
an apple on our globe, was carried along to the re- 
motefl: parts of 0;ur fyftem, till he perceived that 
univerfal law, which binds and fuftains the whole 
planetary fyftem. And, I believe, you will allow 
that there is very little fimilitude between the fall of 
an apple, and the curvilinear motion 'of the moon 
or a planet. 

Thefe then are the laws, and perhaps but a few 
of the laws of alTociation or intelleOual attraflion 
to which I thought the phenomena of dreams might 
be reduced. But with regard to them, or any o- 
thers that may be named, I would have you to re- 
member, that I do not mean to fay that they exert 
their influence neccftarily, or on all occafions; their 
• effefts may be fufpended by other laws, or may de- 
pend upon particular poftures or attitudes of the 
human mind ; the prefence, for inftance, of a par- 
ticular paflion, or a thoufand other circumftances, 
which it would be worth an ingenious theorift’s 
while to trace. Nor do I pretend to tell by what 
links thofe bands of ideas are held together, any more 
than we can tell what thofe invifiblc ties are by which 
bodies, whether contiguous or remote, attraff, or 
gravitate towaids each other. Whether either or 
both are to be refolvcd into the immediate agency 
of the author of nature, or into the aftion of fome 
fiibordinate caufe, is perhaps beyond our power to 
comprehend. It is the bufinefs of philofophy to trace 
the laws of natural operations ; but the latent caufes 
are, I doubt, moft part above its reach. , 

iSiwp. 'But, though we cannot inveftigate the na- 
tural caufes, I fhould be glad to hear what final 
caufes, as they are called, you would allign for thefe 
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laws, the refult of which is often the moft uncouth 
combinations of ideas. 

Soph. The intentions of nature, in appointing 
thofe laws, feem to be obvious enough. Nature, 
you know, muft be confidered either as one great 
fyftem, or as many lelTer ones, which have a mu- 
tual dependence and connexion. It exerts Its ener- 
gy therefor, and produces elfefts either as one vaft 
whole, or as individual and lefler fyftems, or as both. 
But, in what view foever it afts, or is confidered, it 
is the original and pattern of all our ideas. There- 
for, we could never know it, either in whole or in 
part, nor confequently have powder over it, unlefs 
the fame coherence took place among our ideas 
which actually obtains in their original, or among ' 
thofe lefler portions of it which they reprefent. Now, 
the ftveral parts of nature cohere, and are confider- 
cd as fyftems, in confequence of their contiguity or 
co-operation to a joint end. It was fit therefor, that 
there ihould be a law leading us to aflbdate and 
combine ideas, amidft whofe patterns there is fuch 
contiguity or co-operation. 

Then the variety and multiplicity of bbjefts is fo 
great, that unlefs we could eafily difpofe and com- 
bine into diftinft parcels or clafles ideas between whofe 
objefts we find a refemblance, and unlefs the ftart- 
ing of one idea readily fuggefted others of the fame 
clafs, and naturally condufled us to a more minute 
confideration of them, we fliould be perpetually di- 
ftrafted with the endlefs variety of our ideas, and 
never have it in our power to form general thorem?, 
or univerfal principles of knowlege, upon which otr 
fpcedy and fuccefsful progrefs in the fearch after 
truth fo much depends. 

T 2 
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I may add, in the laft place, that as we are priti* 
cipally formed for a6Hon, and for making or receiv- 
ing impreffions from nature, and orher minds with 
which we are converfant, it was fit that all thofe 
ideas (hould be connefted, and fuggeft each other, 
which relate to the energy of nature, or operations of 
minds. For in all natural aftions we only apply or 
imitate the energy of nature, and in our moral con- 
du£V, we afFeft or are afiefted, by thofe minds with 
which we communicate. Therefor had not efFefts 
fuggefted caufes, and caufes efiefts, we Ihould have 
wanted thofe incitements which pu(h us forward in- 
to a£iion, and direflions how to condu^i: it. But 
by this law of afibciation, grounded on the depen- 
dence of caufe and efFeft, we are admirably inform- 
ed, and vigoroufly impelled, to ufe the powers given 
us for promoting our own and the public good. 

Simp. I think I now comprehend the reafons of 
thofe laws, and can eafily perceive that they give a 
confiftence and firronefs to our ideas, which would 
otherwife be exceedingly wavering and disjointed, 
and are likewife the foundation of memory, fpeech, 
habits, and the wonderful powers and rapidity of 
imagination : and now before we apply all this to 
the affair of dreaming, think if you can recollefl any 
other laws of affociation. 

Soph. Perhaps others might be named. There is 
one particularly, which I would mention, becaufe 
it feems to be of confiderable importance in life. It 
may be called the law of contrariety ; by means of 
which any idea or fenfation fuddenly fuggefts its con- 
trariety, and a privative the pofitive quality. Thus 
the pain of extreme heat fuggefts the idea of ex- 
treme cold ; and this it does fooner and more rea- 
dily, than any other difagreeable fenfation, between 
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which and it there is lefs oppofition. Thus hard* 
nefs likewife calls up the idea of foftnefs, blindnefs 
that of light, darknefs light, deformity beauty, or, 
in (hort, any aflemblage of ideas, thofe of the mofl: 
contrary kind. This, though perhaps lefs attended 
to than it deferves, I take to be one of the moft ge- 
neral fources of wit, which has been thought to lie 
in the quick and furprizing alTemblageor collufioa 
of limilitudes. It is certainly the principal founda. 
tion of ridicule^ which is generally derived fron» 
forae ftriking contrail, or alfemblage of clalhing and 
inconfiftent ideas, whether thefe are applied to lenti- 
ments, palfions, and charafters, or to any exprelH- 
ons of thefe in • behaviour, fpeech, drefs, and the 
like. This law is the origin of fatircy whofe edge 
is bell pointed by contraries, and the oppofition of 
images and charafters. Now, thefe two, viz^ 
ridicule and fatirey are the main nerves of wit, to 
which I fear more court is paid by us ignorant mor- 
tals, than to her elder and much fairer filler Di/cre^ 
tion. In (hort, burlejqucy mock heroics, parody, 
and all your works of the biting or humorous kind, 
derive almoll all their force and poignancy from this 
law. And to it w'e owe fome of the fineft figures 
in poetry and eloquence. Hence a Don Quixote 
and his inimitable toll charm us wkh fuch infinite 
humour and variety. Tire rant of learned chivalry 
pleafes us excellively, when fet in oppofition to the 
didlates of plain, though uncultivated fenfe; and 
the wild, but magnanimous adventures of mock-' 
heroifm, are wondecfully illuminated by the natu- 
ral (hades of caution and cowardice which appear iu- 
the unwarlike ’fquire. Hence our Hudibras .and. 
Dunciad do,, in different but equallydiappy . wayr, 
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and both drawn from the fame fruitful fource of at 
fociation^ inftrudi and delight us with their- refined 
and humorous pidlures. 

Simp. Pray then, Sophron, what do you reckon 
the final caufe of this law of aflbciation ? 

Soph. Methinks, Simplicius, it is uo hard matter 
to colle£l that from the inftances which I have given 
of the law itfelf. I might however fay in general, 
that the aftonilhing variety of our conlVitution, com* 
pofed almoft of extremes oddly blended together, and 
the ftrange reverfes that happen in the mixed fcene 
of human life, render this law not only neceflary, but 
highly expedient and ufeful. Reafon and appetite, 
our fenfes and paflions, often interfere and lead us 
contrary ways. Pleafure and pain, good and ill, 
are not only blended together, but grow out of one 
another. For that fufeeptibility we have of pleafure, 
fubje^ts us to pain ; and thofe paflions which give 
us the quickeft fenfations of joy, do often in the 
firft inftance inflift the fmarteft touches of pain ; 
and we well^now that certain pleafures, too much 
indulged, naturally terminate in pain. Was it not 
therefor wifely and kindly provided by the parent 
of nature, that one kind of perceptions and feelings 
Ihould fuggeft to us on every occafion, ideas of the 
oppolite kind, that we might be warned of their ap- 
proach, or even of their vicinity, and guarded a- 
gainft thofe excefles and irregularities which ufe to 
introduce them ? In confequence of this, not only 
does the pofleflion or fruition of any good admonilh 
and fortify us againfl the contrary ill, or the lofs of 
it, which is the next thing to it ; but the fuffering 
of ill fuggefls the fair idea of an oppofite good, and 
by that means gives birth to hope, the parent of in> 
duilry and patiejtce. So that this law tends natural^ 
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}y, and if we itn(irove it aright, will not fail to arm 
us agaioft ill, by fobriety and caution, and to fea* 
Ton and' prepare us by vigour and conIVancy, for the 
attainment or fruition of good. — I need hardly men- 
tion the other ufeful purpofes of this law ; how, by 
opening thofe veins of wit and humour, it feafons 
converfation, enlivens the dull flegra of ordinary 
life, and gives a poignancy and flavour to many of 
our focial pleaflires, by the pleafant varieties and op- 
pofitions it creates. And you well know, what 
powerful correftors j^/rre and ridicule are of vice 
and folly, and particularly of thofe fprecies of both, 
which cannot fall under the correfUon of law and 
human tribunals ; fo that a Pope or a Young, are 
often more formidable judges and awarders of punifli- 
ment, than a Lord Chief juflice with his whole train 
about him. 

Simp. Happy indeed, and highly ufeful are thofe 
mafters of wit, who can firing their bow moft arN 
fully with thofe delicate nerves you have mentioned, - 
and then have virtue enough to apply them with a 
ileady aim, in (hooting at the various and mod per- 
nicious exorbitances of vice and folly. But it is 
not necelTary to inlifl longer on this fubjefl. For 
I perceive myfelf many other excellent ules of this 
law, both for pleafure and improvement. 

Soph. Since you are now (atisfied about the truth 
and propriety of this and the other laws of a(Tociati- 
on we have confldered, methlnks, it is high time 
to apply them to the fubje^ of dreaming. 

Simp. By all means. That is the point to which 
all this long preface muft be referred. 

Soph. Pray then confider, Simplicius, the general 
complexion of your dreams, as well as your waking 
thoughts. Obferve efpecially thofe reveries, which 
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float up and down in your mind when you let the 
reins loofe to fancy, and are not intent upon any par- 
ticular train of thought ora6Hon. Do not you per- 
ceive that the fame laws of affociation take place in 
all thefe ; and that the mind, not being confcious 
of any direft aft of volition, or efficacious order 
of the will, or of the aftive powers, is led on in- 
fenlibly from idea to idea, and from one train of 
imagery to another, in which thofe circumftanccs of 
contiguity, co-operation, contrariety, - likcnefs and 
caufality are found ? Indeed the fleps of the tranfl. 
tion are generally fo quick and infendble, that it is 
often difficult, if not impoffible, to trace them and 
to mark the fubtile connexions of thought. And 
as thefe laws are frequently interwoven with each 
other,, and blend their influence in the operation of 
our minds, it becomes ftill more difficult to afcertain 
the flages of the mental procefs, and to unravel thole 
minute and intricate ties, which hold together the va- 
grant ideas. But if we ftriftly review the moft irre- 
gular aflemblages of them, whether waking or fleep- 
ing, we Ihall.find the one and the other equally re- 
ducible to thofe general laws. "When the mind i<?, 
as it were, detached from the body, whofe fenfes 
are all folded up in fleep, it then pafles with infinite 
velocity over its own ftoies; imagination prefents 
paft fcenes, efpecially fuch as have moft employed 
our thoughts, engaged our paffions, or touched us 
with the quickeft lenfations of pain or pleafui e ; I 
fay, it prefents thefe afrefh, in the ftrongeft colours, 
or drefles them out in new forms, and many foreign 
circomftances borrowed from the forefaid fources 
of aflbciatlon. For the fancy, when it has no amufe- 
ment or interi option from abroad, darts like light- 
ning from one obj,eft to another, which refembles. 
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or is contiguous to it, runs along the confpiring or 
dependent parts of different objefts, and ranges eve- 
ry corner of the ideal world, where it has part be* 
fore, or of which it has had the reraoteft glance. 
From thefe feveral affociations, blended and varied 
ten thoufand ways, according to the original com* 
plexion and ftrength of the imagination, refult thofc 
diverfified fcenes and uncouth piftures which compofe 
our no£hirnal reveries. If it appear difficult fome- 
times to trace them to thofe fources of aflbciationj 
becaufe of the difference of circumflances, order, or 
indeed of the whole fcenery from our walking reve- 
ries, and the fudden and unconnefled tranfitions, 
they can hardly be thought any great exception to the 
general laws, confidering the vaft a£Hvity and fwift- 
nefs of the mind, and that we are as much at a lofs 
to account for the irregular combination of the day, 
as for thofe of the night. 

Simp. Perhaps there is fomething in what you fay. 
However, you bring a phenomenon to mind, which 
though it happens to us while we are perfectly awake, 
yet approaches the neared to deep of any thing I know. 
It is called the reverie., or, as fome term it, the brown 
fittdy, a fort of middle date between waking and 
deeping ; in which, though our eyes are open, our 
fenfes feem to be entirely fhut up, and we are quite 
infenfible of every thing about us, yet we are all the 
while engaged in a miifing indolence of thought, or 
a fupine lolling kind of roving from one fairy fcene 
to another, without any felf-command ; from which, 
ff any noife or other accident rouze us, we awake 
as from a 1‘eal dream, and are often as much at a lofs 
to tell how our thoughts were employed, as if we 
had been waked from the founded deep. - This is 
frequently called dreaming, fometimes abfence, a 
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thing often obferved in lovers and people of a me- 
lancholy, or indeed of a fpecnlative turn. And I 
think it is no lefs hard to be accounted for than the 
other kind of dreaming, unlefs we have reccmrfe to 
your aflbciatlrig law, which opens a large career to 
the mind, whether it bends its powers with a full 
intention and feverity, or relaxes them into an eafy 
thoughtlefs languor and diffipation. 

. The phenomenoh you mention, which 1 

have often experienced, and in whith are fometimes 
to be feen ftrange fights of unknown images, or faces 
ptfTing in a continual train before the eyes, which 
will ftay no longer than they make their appearance; 
this phenomenon, I fay, does undoubtedly partake 
rSuch of the nature of dreafflingj and is only to be 
accounted for on the fame principled. But it appe^ri 
to me, that mot only thofe undeligned and fpottful 
exertions of nature, but the more ferious, elaborate 
and folemn tranfaftions of the mind, the long excur- 
£ons of thought^ the compafs and flights of genius, 
the play of imagination, the collufions of wit, and 
the various train of imagery that fire’ the poet’s, the 
painter’s, or the madman’s fancy, are all to be a- 
fcribed to the different degrees, and mixtures of 
thofe general laws of aflbciation, which nature has 
fettled in every breaft ; but which, like the laws of 
af&£Hon and conduft, are, in fome meafure, fubjeft 
to controul, and fufceptible of different degrees of 
culture. In confequence of thefe laws, 

The Lunatic, the Lover f and the Poet 

Are of imagination all compa^i. 

One fees more devils than vaft hell can hold; 

; ' That is the Madman ; The 'Lover, all as frantic , 
i- Sees Helen's heautf on a trow of Egypt. 
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The Poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, [heaven t 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
And as imagination bodies forth the form of things 
Unknown, the Poet's pen turns them to Jbapes, 

And give to airy nothing a local habitation, 

And a name, 

himp. That eminent and wonderful poet, whofe 
words you have juft cited, feems to have been much 
obliged to thofe powers of aflbciation, which enabled 
him to combine every femirnent and image, that was 
proper to move, inftroft, and aftonifh mankind. — 
But to return to our fubjeft ; in whatever light we 
conOder dreams, it is certain the antients held them 
in great veneration, and many of them feem to have 
been much of the opinion I was contending for, that 
they were of a divine original ; and that in them we 
receive intimations of future events, which could not 
be imparted to us, but by communication with fu* 
perior intelligences. If they flept in the temples, 
they were thought more intimately prefent with the 
divinity, as being within the place of his reddence ; 
and then a dream was equivalent to the anfvver of 
an oracle. 

Soph. Do not imagine, Simplicius, that while I 
maintained the mind’s activity, even in fleep, I meant 
to deny all communication with unembodied minds, 
who might be fent upon gracious errands, to admo- 
nifti and forewarn fhort-fighted erring mortals, con- 
cerning many things, which it much imported them 
to know. I pretend not to fay any thing againft 
fuch fadis of that kind, as admit of unconcefted 
proof. 

Simp. However the opinion of fuch communica- 
tion came to prevail, it is certain many ancient fages, 
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who were not over-credulous themfelves in thofe 
matters, taking advantage of the popular faith, did 
frequently wrap up their doftrines in the drefs of 
dreams and viHons, in order, perhaps, to gain more 
credit and authority, as well as probability to their 
opinions. For they could not then appear fi£Htious 
conceits of their own, but the r^fult of a divine com. 
merce. Perhaps, for this reafon among others, the 
office of an interpreter of dreams was held facred ; 
and it was no fmall part of divine fcience, to trace 
thofe fublime analogies lietween things human and 
divine, and by that means to draw afide the veil 
which hid thofe awful myfleries from common view. 

Soph. Provided you will not think, Simplicius, 
that I have a mind to ape thofe celebrated fages of 
antiquity, I would relate to you an odd dream 1 had 
two nights ago. It had fomething uncommon in it, 
and run out far beyond the ufual length of dreams. 
■Whether, therefor, it came naturally from the laws 
‘ of aflociation, or was fent by fome friendly fpirit, I 
will not be pofitive ; but it fcemed chiefly to point 
to youth, and was full of ftrange figures and perfo- 
nages which appeared to me very fignificant. .And 
if it fhall be found to have any deep meaning in it 
relative to us and our mofl important concerns, I 
muft infjft upon it that you aflume the office of inter- 
preter, and explain what is enigmatical in it 

Simp, What, Sophron, would you have me flep 
all at once into fo facred a charaffer, and without the 
previous qualifications ? but pray let me hear it, and 
then I fhall better judge how far I am qualified to 
commence your interpreter. 

Soph. As it was one of the pnoft difiinft I ever had, 
Itook it down in W’riting after I was awake,and there- 
for I can the more eafily remember it. But before 
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I begin, (halll tell you firft what I thought gave rife 
to it ? For it grew naturally out of my waking 
thoughts. 

Simp. Pray do. 

Soph. You know, my friend, that I am as fond of 
an antient fragment of philofophy, efpecially if it be 
of the truly moral and defigning kind, that has e- 
fcaped the ftroke of time, as a virtuofo is of fome 
celebrated buft or medal which has continued un- 
hurt amidft the wreck of nations. Therefor, I have 
an uncommon veneration for the celebrated pifture 
of Cebes, that eminent moral limner. You will re. 
member, I dare fay, that original and comprehenfive 
draught, in which 'the foibles, palTions, and real in- 
terefts of men are delineated with inimitable elegance 
and fimplicity. 

Simp. Well do 1 know your veneration for that 
and other the like precious relicks of antiquity, nor 
do I much wonder at it. For befidcs the inftru< 5 iive 
lelfons we derive from thence, we are wonderfully 
charmed to fee the feveral fcenes of human life turn- 
ed into lo many pidiures, and the various caufes of ... 
our happinefs and mifery, which are often hid be- 
hind the fcenery, expofed to the imagination, and 
in a manner to the fenfe of living forms and glowing 
leatuies. 

Simp I wasmuling onCebes’sincIofures, and the 
different courfes men take in the road of life, when 
I fell afleep ; and then my fancy, retracing, I fup- . 
pole, that wonderful imagery, and combining feve- 
ral new and uncouth figures that arofe in the con- 
lufed chaos of thought, fermented by degrees, and 
at length wrought off my dream. Now, Simplicius, 
remember your office of interpreter as we go along. • 
V 0 L. n. U 
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Methonght I was wandering upon a wild of bound- 
lefs extent, on which numberdefs roads crofTed, lead- 
ing different ways. Some were more, others lefs 
frequented ; but none of them were without travel- 
lers. I joined the firft I met, and was told by fome 
of them, that they were bound for the temple of 
virtue, by others for that of fame ; fome confeffed 
honeftly they were travelling to the manfion of plea- 
fure,but my party faid they were direfting their fteps 
to the abode of happinefs. We had not travelled 
far, when we faw an old man {landing on a little emi- 
nence, where feveral roads met, pointing with a 
ftaff in his hand to the different paths, and {hewing 
travellers where they terminated. His eyes were 
piercing, and his looks pale, though furrowed with 
many wrinkles. He had fomething alluring in his 
afpeft and manner, and feemed to be a man of great 
experience. His words were few, but weighty and 
fignificant. I was told his name was the Genius of 
Education. ‘ That road,’ faid he to us who came 
up to him, ‘ which lies ftreight before you, is 

* the road to the temple of virtue, which foon di- 
‘ vides into two paths, of which the oneisexceeding- 

* ly rugged, deep, and thorny, but the other is of a 

* much eafier and more gentle afeent, which is known 

* only to me, and trod only by thofe who follow 

* my diredlions. That broader road which you per- 

* ceive on the left-hand, leads to the abode of Vice, 

* that curfed enchantrefs, who falfely calls herfelf 

* Pleafure. It feems indeed ftrow'ed wdth flowers, 

* and beautified on each fide by delightful profpedls; 

* but if you want to be happy, fly from it as from 

* the road to death and mifery.’ While we were 
liftening to him, and I was refolving to follow his 
direilions, we were accofted by two females of a 
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very different appearance. The one had an afpeft 
of as great fimplicity as the other had of cunning and 
artifice. The former’s name was Credulity, and 
the other’s Dfceit. They told us the old fellow, 
who pretended to dire 6 l us what courfe to take, was 
an old dotard, who having lived a wretched laborl* 
oos life himfelf, wanted to plunge us into the fame 
difficulties, and engage us in that rough thorny path, 
which led to, pain and forrow ; whereas if we would 
go along with .them, they would condufl: us to the 
bower of Bliss. Moft of us being young travellers, 
yielded to their importunities and enticing arts, and 
obferving the broader way .to have the mort pleafant 
appearance, we very readily took it .without farther 
examination. There we found many fellow-travel* 
lets, who formed therafelves into different parties, 
as their inclinations or chance determined them. The 
road foon led us into a wood which abounded with 
labyrinths, where many loft themfelves. Others re- 
tired into little arbours that were thick planted up 
and down ; fo that 1 was foon left alone. As I 
travelled on, a confufed found of voices affailed my 
ears from all quarters, and feemed to proclaim a ge- 
neral riot. The noife was redoubled by the eccho- 
ings of the wood ; I began to be feized with a kind 
of horror, fo that I wanted to get out again, but the 
more I fought to extricate, the more I involved my- 
felf in its intricacies. While I was wandering thus 
uncertain, methought a well dreffed woman moved 
brifkly towards me. She wore a drefs richly em- 
broidered, thrown carelefly about her, on purpofe 
to difeover her lhape, and the other charms of her 
perfon. She was fair, and inclining to plumpnefs, 
but her complexion was heightened by a colour that 
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did not appear natural or healthful. Her eyes had 
a tender languifhing call, mixed with fomething im- 
pudent and affuming. Her motions were foft, and 
{hewed a wanton fort of indolence ; like many fan- 
taflic females, {he feemed to furvey herfelf with a 
fecret complacency, and putting on an engaging fmile, 
fludied to catch admiration. Notwithftanding the 
apparent negligence of her air, I could difcern an 
artificial turn that concealed a defign upon me under 
an aim at pleafing. — "What think you, Simplicius, 
of this fine lady ? Why do not you interrupt , me, 
and fay, what fo engaging a figure reprefents ? 

Simp. Poffibly, fhe might explain herfelf. Pray 
did not the fair vifion accod you ? 

' Soph. Yes indeed did (he, and with a very inflnu* 
ating voice and air. She offered to extricate me out 
of the mazes of the wood, and fecure me an agree- 
able retreat. * For, faid {he, a little below the 

* wood lies the place of my abode, where I and my 

* friends live a life of perfeft ferenity, exempt from 
‘ folitude and toil, equally remote from the cares 
‘ of private, or the ambition of public life.’ 

Simp Thefe were fair promifes truly. Well, 
did you accept her offer, and trufl yourfelf to her 
condudl ? 

Soph. I afked the lady her name ; upon which 
{he replied, * My name. Sir, is Pleasure ; and 

* that I am fo called, with the jufteft reafon, you 

* will foon be convinced by my manner of life. I 

* am the daughter of that immortal being Desire, 

* and the ever-blooming goddefs Plenty. I have 
‘ a large and beauteous offspring. Indolence, Mirth, 

* Laughter, Humour, Profufion, Wantonnefs, 

* Joy, with many more. A vaft train of admirers 

* continually frequent my court, where they are 
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* entertained with the riches of nature, and the 
‘ choiceft delicacies of art. The illuflrious band 
‘ of arts and fciences form my retinue, and flou- 
‘ ri(h under my proteftion ; nor did they ever 
‘ depart from me without fuffering diHionour or 
‘ ruin.’ This artful reprefentation of Pleafure raifed 
in me forae degree of efteem for her, and determin- 
ed me to yield myfelf up to her conduft, though 
not without fome fufpicion and diftruft. 

Simp. Alas ! Sophron, I fear you was got into 
bad hands, when you trufted yourfelf with that fair 
enchantrefs. Well, whither did Ihe conduit you ? 

Soph. You (hall hear prefently. I alked her the 
difiance of her dwelling. She told me it was but a 
little way from the wood ; and continuing to ply me 
with the fmooth language of glazing courtefy, and 
many bewitching fmiles and airs, (he led me on un- 
heeding whither I went, till we came to a little rapid 
brook, w'hofe waters appeared dark and fomewhat 
muddy. On the lide of the brook methought I (aw 
a woman richly dre/Ted in a robe of various colours. 
She had a florid complexion, large rolling eyes, and 
an afpeit in which there dwelt a mixture of fimpli- 
city and wonder. Her hair flowed about her (boulders 
in loofe diforder, and was (luck thick with jewels 
and fpangles, which cafi a dazzling lufire all round 
her. In her right hand (lie held a cup, with which 
(he fupplied wavellers with water from the brook. 
In her left, (he had fomething like a telefcope, thro’ 
which (he gave me fuch a profpe£l of the palace: of 
Pleafure, as made me eager to arrive at it.' Having 
alked my guide her name, (he told me (lie was call- 
ed Admiratiotiy whom Fancy bore to Ignorance : 
that the rivulet was called by her name, and rofe out 
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of a deep fprlng in the moft gloomy part of the wood, 
over which Ignorance prefided. She further inform* 
ed me, that, unlike moft other rivulets, it was broad* 
eft at the fountain-head, and grew narrower in pro- 
portion as the diftance from thence increafed, and 
withal aftured me, that the water had an admirable 
quality in clearing the eyes and purging the mind of 
all doubts and fears, and in their room filling it with 
pleafing hopes and profpe£is. I was tempted to tafte 
the water, which was pleafant, but I thought, ra- 
ther increafed than diminilhed my thirft ; and now 
every thing I faw appeared with more luftre and 
magnificence than before ; particularly my guide 
feemed fairer and lovelier than ever. Both ladies 
having given me their hand, we crofted the brook, 
and at length emerged ’ from the wood into broad 
day-light. Here a fplendid feene opened. Below 
us, (for it was a defeent all the way to the abode of 
Pleafure) was ftretched out a beautiful valley, thro’ 
which many rivulets wandered along, overfpreading 
the fields and orchards with a perpetual bloom. My 
guide perceiving a fudden flafti of pleafure and tranf- 
port in ray looks, pointed, fmiling, to her manfion. 

* This, Sir, (faid the) is my feat ; thefe gardens 

* and parks are mine. There you fhall enjoy eve- 

* ry fatisfaffion you can wi(h, without being at the 
‘ pains to feek or toil for it. Whatever can pleafe 

* the eye, or charm the ear, or regale the appetite, 
‘ isadminiftered there to my faithful votaries without 
‘ ftiut or meafure. The induftry and labour of o- 

* thers furnifii out ample materials. You will have 

* nothing to do but live and enjoy, without uneafy 

* reflexions on what is paft, or tormenting fears 

* about what is to come. There the cravings df 

* nature are quickened by the preparations of art, 
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‘ and the pleafures of enjoyment ratfed by the de- 
‘ Hcacy of the feafoning. Let us make hafte then 

* to this manfion of blifs, where no gloomy cares 
‘ or corroding forrows enter, where neither fullen 
f rules nor ftoical pride are admitted to damp the 

* jocund humour of the inhabitants. — Haften with 
‘ me to the feafts of plenty and beds of eafe.’ 

Simp. O rare conduftrefs, indeed ! I fuppofe 
you took all this flippery tale for pure truth, and 
went with the admiring multitude to do homage to 
the fovereign of the place. 

Soph. “Why, truly, my friend, I was credulous 
enough in all reafon, but I was led too far by her 
wily trains, to think now of going back ; and the 
water I had drank, I believe, affefted the organs of 
vifion, and added a thoufand delufive beauties to the 
landfkip before me. As I was gaping about me, 
flie puflied me gently along, fo that we foon arrived 
at her palace. It was of ivory, fupported by a dou- 
ble row of Tufcan pillars, and appeared light and 
pretty ; but it was crouded with nice ornaments and 
conceits, that fhewed too great an attention to the 
parts, without a proper regard to the fymmetry of 
the whole, and made the fight lofe itfelf amidft the 
multitude of independent parts ; fo.that the building 
had an air of littlenels, notwithftanding the affecta- 
tion of grandeur which appeared every where. The 
front of the houfe was adorned with various fculp- 
tures of the feafls of the gods, the amours of Jupi- 
ter, the ftory of Mars and Venus caught in Vulcan’s 
net, the revels of Bacchus, the debauches of Sile- 
nus, and other rcprefenrations of the like kind. 

Simp. Ornaments proper enough and well adapt- 
ed to the foft wanton genius of the Deir) ;ind place. 
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Soph. The palace was in the midft of the gardens, 
in which were to be feen a profufion of expence 
and elaborate art of vying with nature, which fhould 
excel. But the whole difpofition of them was rather 
fhewy and effeminate, than according to the grand 
tafte of fimple nature. Artificial mounts, grottos, 
buildings, and ftatues, diverfified the whole fcene in 
an agreeable manner, and furprized the eye at every 
other opening. But all the ftatues, and the figures 
that were cut in the trees, were of a wanton caft, 
and tended to infpire diflblute fentiments. A large 
fountain fupplied the whole garden by many fmooth 
canals, decked on each fide with woodbines and rofes. 
Thefe ftreams fometimes fell in lofty cafcades, feme* 
times fhot up in fportful jets, and at other times 
crept with the fweeteft murmurs through a thoufand 
meanders, and at length emptied themfelves into a 
bafon, like a little lake, fiaaded with laurel, in which 
the votaries of the goddefs ufed to bathe themfelves. 
A delicious fragrancy breathed all around, and irt- 
fpired the vernal delight in its utmoft freftinefs. No 
ftorm ruffled the mildnefs of the air, no froft nipt 
the tender buds, nor did the fcorching heat ever wi- 
ther the lovely verdure. 

Over the porch of the palace, jeffamins and vines 
were interwoven into a natural arch, from which 
clufters of grapes hung fo temptingly, that they 
feemed to offer themfelves to the tafte. The porch, 
which was very large, opened into a magnificent 
hall, into which my guide condufted me, with a 
fmiling air. As foon as we entered, methought I 
heard the fweeteft mufic, confifting of voices and 
inftruments that played the moft melting airs, and 
diffolved the whole foul into the fofteft languor. The 
hall was filled with her votaries, who immediately 
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crouded round to pay her homage. I could perceive 
among her train many fmooth courtiers, fubtile law- 
yers, grave phyficians, feveral eminent ftatefmen, 
and fome folemn divines. Many battered beaus 
bowed round her with meager looks and courtly 
grin. Several plodding tradefmen and merchants 
fmoothed their anxious appearance, and prefled for- 
ward with ^ukward mien to offer their fervice. Co- 
quets too without number; and even prudes them- 
felves, with a grave fimper, made their court to her, 
putting on, at the fame time, a kind of fullen flate- 
linefs and referve. — But, among all the votaries of 
the goddefs, I could not perceive fo much as one 
mifer with his bags and coffers. 

Bimp. I do not much wonder at it ; but pray, did 
you fee any philofophers among the gay votaries ? 

Soph. I faw fome grave demure figures, wrapt up 
in fur, with long beards and broad-brim’d beavers, 
who told me they were philofophers by profeffion ; 
but I found that at the approach of the goddefs, they 
threw off their ftarched air and habit, and kneeled be- 
fore her with a profounder veneration than any of 
the reft.—- One general effeft I obferved of the pre- 
fence of Pleafure, that it immediately relaxed the 
furrowed brow, and opened every heart and hand, 
fo that all made fome prefen t to the goddefs. The 
rake prefented his health, the citizen his purfe, the 
’fquire his fortune, the courtier his honour, the prude 
her virtue. 

Round the walls of the palace were hung up arms, 
fhields, fwords, trophies, and the fpoils of warriors, 
conquerors, and of others who have palTed for he- 
roes among the unthinking vulgar. At the upper 
end of the hall methought was erefted a throne of 
ebony, over which was laid a velvet carpet, ftrewed 
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with the moft delicious flowers and perfumes. Thi- 
ther the deity direfted her courfe, ufliered by two 
officers of a very lingular appearance. The one was 
a plump jolly figure, with little flaring eyes, and a 
round unmeaning face, fo fhort-fighted that he did 
not fee ten yards before him. He walked flagger- 
ing, and dangling his hands ; in one of which he held 
a leaden rod, and in the other a large poppy. I 
think his name was Inconfideration . The other uflicr 
was a lean fallow figure, with hollow eyes, and great 
wildnefs and fire in his looks. His head feemed to 
fhake with the palfy ; and though he was ail fhiver- 
ing with cold, and his joints trembling under him, 
he had only a thin party-coloured robe,loofely thrown 
about his fhoulders, on which were painted many 
wanton figures. He held a golden cup in his left- 
hand, into which he fqueezed a thick liquor, being 
the juice of different kinds of fruit, which blufhed 
and fwelled to the fight. Such are its baleful ingre- 
dients, that it intoxicates the fenfe, and inflames the 
blood with an inextinguifhable heat. And thofe who 
continue to drink of it, gradually lofe the form, or 
at Icaft the fenfes of men, and contraft the fhape or 
qualities of thofe brutes, whofe gratifications they 
chiefly affeO. In walking along he writhed hirafelf 
into a variety of lafeivious poflures, and cafl many 
amorous glances on the female votaries of the god- 
•defs. His name was Incontinence. Many preffed 
forward to tafle the poifonous liquor, fome of whom, 
upon receiving it, flaggered and reeled about ; the 
eyes of others fparkled with an unufual fire, and 
their cheeks reddened all over. Some grew pale as 
death, and looked as if they had been turned into 
fione. 

Pleafure mounted her throne by a gentle afeent 
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of ivory fteps, and fat down in a reclining pofture. 
Over her head was ftretched a fine purple canopy of 
exquifite workmanlhip, in which were wrought ma- 
ny curious devices of a voluptuous tafte. Round her 
were hung golden cups> bowls, glafles, and other 
infiruments of luxury. In her right-hand (he held 
a feepter. Her left hand leaned upon a cornucopia. 
Inftead of a crown, fhe wore a garland of flowers, 
and her hair flowed inartificial ringlets down her 
flioulders. On one fide of the throne flood fmiling 
Hope, a lovely maid of cheerful afpe< 5 f, drefled in 
light attire, and always pointing to her miflrefs. 
Next her I'at heart-eafii>g Mirth, cracking jokes and 
telling flories ; and by him was Laughter with dimp- 
led cheeks, and holding his fides ; Sport dancing his 
airy rounds, and mocking the wrinkles of Care; 
Vanity furveying herfelf in a mirror, and Flattery 
jufl by her, with a perfpeftive glafs in her hand, 
which magnified objefl exceflively at one end, and di- 
mini/hed them as much at the other. Affeftation 
was in company with them, praftifing her airs, and 
Proteus like, borrowing every form which they re- 
commended. On the other fide was planted Love 
with his bow and arrows ; Impudence with front of 
brafs and large rolling eyes; Indolence with folded 
arms lolling on a pillow ; Wantonnefs half-naked, 
with leering looks, and a burning heart in his hand; 
Cruelty, a ftern meager figure, fcorning the reflraints 
of honour, and houting the fears of innocence. 

The two principal fupports of the throne were ; 
Intemperance, whofe looks were exceedingly difor. 
dered, her drefs fine but loofe, of difeompofed mien 
and geflure : the other. Luxury ; of flately port and 
imperious air, drefled out with a royal kind of mag. 
nificence, and continually wafting the tieafures of in- 
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duftry. Thefe ferved Pleafure in the characters of 
her priy counfellors and minifters of ftate. 

While the votaries of the goddefs were paying 
her their homage, I prefled through the croud, till 
I got behind the throne, where finding an apartment 
that lay off the hall of prefence, with the door half 
open, I had the curiofity to fleal into it unfeen. 
There I faw feveral figures of a frightful appearance. 
The firft that flruck me was a grim monfter called 
Brutality, with fatyr horns, and the legs of a goat . 
next to him 'flood Slavery, bending her head, and 
hugging her chains ; Surfeit with hollow eyes and a 
fickly mien ; Difcontent twifling his brows and 
grinning with indignation; Difappointment, wring* 
ing his hands, and curfing his parents. Next to him 
was Envy with a pale dark vifage, red eyes, fquint* 
ing, and inftead of hair, fnakes twined about lier 
head ; hifiing and darting their pointed tongues, and 
fpitting venom on all around her; Remorfe biting 
and tearing his own fielh; Shame blind and ill- 
favoured, Ikulking behind the reft, and covering 
his face with his hands ; and many more figures 
than I can remember. I was fo frighted at the fight 
of fuch an hideous crew, that I flipt away very faft 
from them, and afterwards kept as far aloof as I 
could from the prefence of the goddefs, intending 
only to be a fpeclator of what paft. 

Simp. Strange ! Sophron, what a raonftrous re- 
tinue inhabited the palace of your divinity ! Enough 
fure to alarm her votaries with terrible apprehenlions. 

Soph. You fay right, Simplicius; but that horrid 
rout was artfully kept out of view, till they were 
employed as the minifters of her decrees, and then 
only feen by the unhappy voiaries ; but fome divine 
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hands certainly conducted me into their cell to put me . 
on my guard. 

Various petitioners prefented themfelves before 
the throne, and humbly offered their fuits to the jol- 
ly goddefs. Among the reft a fhabby fellow, who 
feemed to bend under old age, his face furrowed 
with wrinkles and frowns, and fcarce able to prefent 
bis petition for the trembling of his hand ; bluntly 
Ihewed to Pleafure, ‘ That he had thrown away a 

* fine eftate in her fervice, — emptied many a bowl 

* for her honour, — and made 4he whole country 
‘ drunk to grace her feftivals ; for which eminent 
‘ fervices he had received no other reward than po- 

* verty and rags, — that thofe, who frequented his 

* houfe and table, did not know him now; he could 
‘ find no fan<ftuary for the infirmities of old age, 

* where he might lay his weary bones at reft ; that if 

* the had no better rewards than thefe, to diftribute 

* to fuch faithful fervants jis he had been, fhe would v 

* foon have few adorers, imlefs among the fneaking 
‘ herd,; — that truly, gentlemen would grow tired 
‘ of her fervice, and fcorn to dance longer attendance 

* on fo heedlefs and forgetful a deity. The premifes 

* therefor being confidered, he infifted, that the 

* goddefs would order him, without farther delay, 

‘ a fuitable recompence for his paft fervices, elfe he 
‘ would fpoil her worfhip for her, and difgraee her 

* among all gentlemen of rank and figure.* 

Pteafurcy being highly otfended with the rudenefs 
and infolence of her votary, ordered two of her at- 
tendants, Remorfe and Repentance, to conduft the 
old, gentleman into a little dark apartment, and fed 
him there with bread and water till further orders — 
But, pray, Simplicius, why do not you interrupt 
Vo L. II. X 
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me oftner,'and as we go along, perform your duty 
of interpreter, and explain the meaning of thofe 
ftrange perfonages who attend the goddefs, and their 
fever al fyrobols, if there Ihould happen to be any 
thing myfterious or worthy of being unfolded in 
them. 

Simp, I do not care for interrupting the narrati- 
on, though I do not think it void of a meaning. I 
fliould perhaps fpoil the dream, were I to under- 
take to expbin it till 1 hear it out. I beg therefor 
you will proceed. . 

Soph. Well, remember the talk of interpreting 
and moralizing wiH fall the heavier on you in the 
end. 

The next that appeared was a lady in the decline 
of life, who, by the force of art, and various cofme- 
tics, fought to repair her faded charms, and bring 
back an unnatural bloom into her checks. She had 
an afFe^ied fallen mien and downcaft look, and ap- 
proaching the' goddefs with a certain fhinefs and re- 
ferve, as if afhamed of being reckoned among her 
votaries, fhe whifpered in a low voice, with a mor- 
tified air and forced fmile, ‘ That, whatever flie may 
have openly avowed, in order to fave appearances, 
fbe had been always at bottom one of her mofl: 
humble and devout adorers;-- - that though flie of- 
ten fpoke againft drefs and (hew, (lie was a fecret 
friend to both ; — that if (he inveighed' againft the 
follies of her own fex, or the liberties of ours, it 
was that (lie might the more freely commit the form- 
er, and the more powerfully invite the men to u(e 
the latter with herfelf ; — that at church her devo- 
tions were oifered up at her (hrine ; — when (he pray- 
ed, it was for the.increale of adifiirers to herfelf, and 
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of votaries to the goddefs; — that (he mourned and 
fighed in earneft, for want of fweet temptations, 
when fhe did it in appearance for her fins ; — that 
Ihe railed againft plays and mafquerades, with this 
view, that her frequenting them might appe»r, not 
the efTe£I of choice, but a prudent compliance with 
cullom, and averfioa to fingularity ; — and had in- 
dulged the dear delight of fcandal, only on her ac- 
count ; — that now, alas! inftead of being reward- 
ed, as (he expelled, for fuch fubftanti^l fervices, the 
men, whom file had been always palfionately fond of, 
defpifed her, and the women, who were formerly 
pleafed with her railing, now forfook her company ; 
— that the beaus pointed at her as they pafled her^ 
and Ihe afforded tea-table mirth to all the young flirts 
about town ; — that, in fine, her life was grown a 
burthen, — public places and diverfions were become 
difagreeable to her, and fhe now verily believed fhe . 
fheuld die unmarried.” 

Thefe laft words the poor lady fpoke with great 
vehemence and wringing her . hands. The goddefs 
acknowleged that her cafe was truly piteous; and 
therefor, in compaffion to her, appointed an old 
Duegna, to feed her with fcandal, and a couple of 
battered beaus much in the fame condition with her- 
felf, to keep her company. 

Simp. Sorry comforters, I fear, to the worfhip- 
ful lady ; proper monitors, however, to the reft of 
the fex, to avoid her example, left they fliare in her 
fate. 

Soph. Another petitioner came forward with an 
obfequious air, and kneeling before the throne, of- 
fered his humble petition in courtly phrafe to the 
divinity. . , 

X 2 
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For , you, O goddefs ! have I been in waiting 
at court thefe forty years. I have conftantly attend- 
ed the levees of his grace ***, and of my lord 

and ***, run on all their dirty errands, done 
their jobbs at every elefHon, and fold my vote in 
parliament. My pen was always at their fervice to 
varnifh over Hate blunders, to amufe the people with 
political lies and fifUons, and baffle fcandal with 
fcandal ; 1 always fmiled and careHed where I meant 
to do mifehiej'; had an open face, but a dark de- 
figning heart ; good words and fawning adulations 
flowed like honey from my tongue. — In fhort, I 
lied and vowed, fwore and pimped, cringed and 
crept, to wriggle into a place ; and all, goddefs ! 
purely to gratify you. Yet, for this long, (eries of 
dependence and fervitude, I have been araufed with 
words light as air, promifes never meant to be kept, 
hopes void of foundation. I have been carefled, 
yet duped by the great, not been known to-day by 
the low pageant wbonf> I fcafFolded into power but 
yefterday r 1 am in difgrace with my country, the 
intereft of which I facrificed to thofe of ungrateful 
fcoundrels. - I am hated and fliuncd like the devil, 
by thofe raifereants for whom I wore my confcience 
thread-bare. Inftead of honours I bear the titles of 
common hack and court bubble. I am grow'n a 
mere fhadow at court, and never appear at White’s 
without drawing the eyes and fneer of the whole 
company upon me. Therefor, I beg your divinity 
will confider my cafe, and grant me fpeedy redrefs.” 
The goddefs, after hearing this long complaint, 
remitted the whole affair to the confideration of a 
feledt committee, to adjuft the courtier’s demands 
and pretenfions. I think the principal members of 
it were Difcontpnt, Flattery, Difflmulation, Craft, . 
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Expectation, Fear, and Difappointment. The Chair- 
man’s name was Delay. 

The next that advanced, was a female petitioner, 
a young lady thin and pale ; flie had ftill the traces 
of a fine face, but dejeCtion was fo deeply imprefled 
upon it, and it was fharpened with fuch impudence, 
as fpoiled the whole form of 1ier countenance, and 
betrayed the moft intcnfe mifery and difiortion of 
mind. When (he got near the throne, (he burft 
out into a flood of tears, and with an expreflive 
agony in her features and voice, thus befpoke the 
goddefs. 

* “ You fee, madam, before you, an unhappy in- 

flance of the frailty of our fex, and the fallbood of 
the other. Nature decked me with fatal beauty 
and harmony of fhape ; but, alas! formed me with- 
a heart too tender, foft, and credulous. I was foon 
, furrounded with crouds of admirers, who failed not ta 
tell me how charming I was, and cherifhed my vanity 
and fondnefe for applaufe, without informing me 
how to fupport the one,* or defer ve the other. I 
eafily drank in their foothtng tales, and fancied my- 
fclf foraething moi'e than human. They prefled me 
with prefents, treats, and importunities, to yield to 
their criminal paflions. But partly pride, and part- 
ly a natural fenfe of modeftyand honour, faved me 
from the open trains they laid for me*,' and I might 
Bill have continued innocent and happy, had not a 
finooth- faced vdlain, formed for pleafing, and prao- 
tifed in all the arts of deceit, aflailed me with his cun- 
ning artifices. His advances were gradual and flow 
it was my fentiments only that he pretended to ad- 
mire; rayfpirit, my virtue, my loft engaging maa- 
necs were all his delight and all the fubjecl of his; 
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talk ; my perfon, my face, were only occadonally 
hinted at, and regarded merely as exprelHve of 
thofe ; friendlhip, pure friendlhip, was his condant 
cant. By thefe arts, he ftole upon my unfufpicious 
mind, formed me for his dark purpofes, and when 
he had once robbed me of a tender unguarded heart, 
found it no hard matter to betray my innocence, of 
which the barbarous ravUber fpoiled me without the 
lead appearance of remorfe. Afterwards I fcarce felt 
any of the druggies of confcious virtue ; and (hame 
by degrees forfook me. Though I doated on the 
arch-villain, yet, when his brutifh appetite was tho* 
.roughly fated) he abandoned me to defpair and eon> 
tempt. The dire effefts of his villany, and my own 
folly, were difgrace with my friends, dtlhonour from 
' my own lex, the contempt of the men, and cruel 
poverty. When I had once made a facridce of ho* 
nour and virtue at your altars, I continued deady in 
your fervice ; one vice drew on another with a fa- 
tal cjiain V 1 grew hardened' beyond meafure ; and 
though the urgent neeefGties of cold and hunger had 
not compelled me to do you homage, I fhould have 
gone on in that courfe, through an unconquerable 
habit. 1 pretend, however, to little merit from my 
allegiance, faithful as it has been^; and therefor, ma« 
dam, mud refer myfelf to your difcretion, for adign* 
ing what awards you fl^all think mod proper for your 
unhappy votary.” 

The goddefs, having taken her pkeous cafe into 
- confideratioD, ordered her to be fupplied by the 
charity of a few of her better votaries ; and in the 
mean while difpatched fome of her attendants, Re- 
. venge. Contempt, Hatred, Satire, Neglefl, Midruft, 
and a few female votaries of the fame charafler with 
the petitioner, to go and fcourge the caufe of her 
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misfortunes, with whale bone, and after pricking 
him with their bodkins, to lock him up in a dark cell, 
and debar him from all commerce with women for 
the future, — and to execute this juftice in the pre- 
fence of the petitioner. Thefe commands were 
pun£Iually obeyed, and with all the rigour female 
revenge could infpire. 

Simp. I heartily wifti that fuch egregious offend- 
ers were always to receive, as I am fure they defervc, 
a like fevere chaflifemcnt for fuch aggravated crimes. 
The poor unguarded fex are to- be pitied no lefs 
than condemned ; and all their crimes and misfor- 
tunes ought to %ht with a tenfold vengeance on 
the heads of their deteflable (educers. 

Soph, 1 know few crimes big with more aggrava- 
tions, or productive of more complicated miferies to 
the unhappy fuiferers, than fuch an ungenerous and 
cruel reduction. After this lady was removed, me- 
thought a beai>, whom I judged to be about five and 
twenty, of lank looks, and with fome wrinkles on 
his face, advanced with a cane in his hand, powder» 
ed all over. I obferved, as he made his bows, his 
flender limbs feemed almoft to fail under him. With 
a confident air he addrefled the deity of the place to 
this effect. 

Madam, a fimple and fhort recital of my fci» 
vices will foon convince you of the veneration I 
have always had for you, and how juftly I may 
claim your favour. My whole life has been devot- 
ed to your fertrice. Ever fince I knew what polite 
living was,* I have courted you with an unwearied 
affiduity. 1 ftudied the fafliions, and dreffed a la- 
mode to catch the eyes of the ladies, and fo to gra- 
tify you the more effectually. For drefs, you know, 
madam, is the thing we fmeTellows lludy wichTu- 
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preme care. It is a weapon we do infinite execu- 
tion with among the' ladies. Then, madam, I fol- 
lowed you to church, and there I ogled you, and 
prayed for you. I fung, fighed, danced, drank, 
whined, rhymed, whored, and went through all the 
drudgery of loving, fb be lifted among your fafhi- 
onable admirers. Nay, for you, madam, I wore 
down as fine a conftitution as ever fliot through the 
mall, and a pair of as ftrong fine made limbs, as e- 
ver fupported a well-built frame. I have fpent art 
amazing quantity of powder and pomatum, per- 
fumes and eftences, to fupport the charafler of your 
votary ; have been engaged in at lea ft a fcore of 
duels; kept a thoufand aflignatlons, and broke as 
many, to (hew the ladies I was not fo far gone as 
they imagined, and to triumph a little in my turn ; 
I have told lies without number, and to gratify the 
reigning flame, tore the reputations of all her rivals. 
For you know, madarn, that nothing fo highly o- 
bliges a fine lady, as fweet delicious fcandal on all 
other toafts but herfelf. I was never abfent an af* 
ternoon from the tea-table of the fair, where I og- 
led this lady, fmiled on the other, gave my box to a 
third, fqueezed another’s hand, pleafed all, but chief- 
ly admired myfelf. In fpight of all this merit, how 
- fcurvily have I been ufed ? Why, madam, I have 
been often bit moft abominably, ortce run through the 
body, fevera! times drubbed by thofe I had cuckolded ; 
my ftomach and ftrength are gone; another feafon 
will nail me up ; and what care I though it do ? 
My bottle companions grow tired of me, became I 
cannot entertain them as I ufed to do, and wine now 
palls upon my tafte. Let me never wear a feather, if 
the ladies do not point at my fpindle flianks, and then* 
Iheer at me. S’ life, L believe I had beft get dowa 
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to the country, that I may not fickcn at fight of the 
contempt I meet with in thofe places and parties, 
where I ufed to top it fo gallantly ; and there I will 
throw myfelf into the arms of fome honeft widow 
to nurfe me, and feed my pleafures without any 
pain.” * 

Pleafure could fcarce forbear finiling at the beau’s 
woeful tale. However, that he might not languifti 
in the mean time for want of company, file ordered 
fome of her retinue to attend him till he fiiould ex* 
ccute his intended projeft. Their names were Dull- 
nefs, Confumption, Satiety, Peevifiinefs, infatiable 
Defire, and fome others 1 do not remember. 

Simp. Well, how did the beau receive his fen* 
tince ? 

Soph. Juft like himfelf ; he tripped away whift* 
ling for want of thought, with his company hover- 
ing about him, like fo many harpies. 

Next appeared a gay fluttering dame, fwimlng 
along prettily, as (he came forward to the goddefs. 

Her drefs was adjufted with an afTefted negligence ; 
but under it I perceived an anxious concern to pleafe. 

Every glance of her eye, every motion of her hand 
and neck, feemed fet to do mifchief. In every patch 
and nodding curl was laid a trap to catch admirati- 
on. Furling her fan and tolTing her lappets, (he 
thus addre(Ted Pleafure. 

“ Brightefi goddefs, behold one of your devout- 
eft wor(hippers (lands before you, perfuaded you j| 
will approve her claim.” Let me hear it, my good ^ ^ 

lady, replied the goddefs. 

Then may it pleafe your divinity, to know 
without any farther preamble, that 1 entered on your 
fervice, with laying a deep defign to conquer md 
captivate all mankind, that 1 might offer them as J 
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viftims on your altar. To gain my end the better, 

I afTe6ted to pleafe every body, and adapted myfelf 
artfully to their dlfTerent foibles. Ihavefludied all 
the arts of praftifing before tl^ gLfs, and under- 
lland the whole fcience of ogling. I knocked down 
hundreds with a gentle tap of the fan ; I fhot fome 
with a carelefs call of my head, and fmiled many 
into humble captives. Sometimes I put on the in- 
fenfible, by which I have drawn fome into my nets j 
at other times I alTumed the languidiing air, which 
did yet more execution. But when I melted into 
' the tender, I foftened the moft flubborn and rebel- 
lious hearts. I always took moft delight in hum- 
bling thofe proud imperious fellows, who fneer at 
fubmillion to us their native fovereigns ; and left n^ 
(hape or art untried, which female wit could invent 
to bring them to terms. To (hew my veneration 
for you, heavenly goddels, I fluttered through the 
park, flqueaked at the mafquerade, (hone at court, 
paid my devotions at church, frequented the play- 
houfe, and was at every concert and aflembly. Af» 
ter you, Madam, I hurried down to the country, 
and from thence to town ; for you, O queen of de- 
lights! I painted and patched, fighed and fung, 
whined and loved, felt the fpleen a hundred times, 
and the vapours as many thoufands ; broke Tdo not 
know how many china jars ; wore a thoufand gowns; 
tore ten thoufand fans ; and changed as many gal- 
lants. For you, madam, I ftabbed the hearts of all 
, the males I could, and the reputation of female ri- 
vals ; and that I might more fecurely enjoy you, 
and be drawn in a coach and fix, I threw myfelf in- 
to the arms of a coxcomb, whole caprice and tyran- 
ny has made ample reprilals upon me, fot the do- 
minion I exercifed over the fex in general. Not- 
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wiihftanding thefe fignal fervices, my admirers have 
forfaken me ; I now patch and paint in vain. I am 
called, in all companies, the defpifed old fafhioned 
thing, a "wife. I am grown a mere cypher in a fide- 
box with my jealous hulband. My rivals triumph 
over me ; and if the beaus ever defign to toaft me, 
it is rather by way of fneer. To the once celebrated 
Belinda." 

✓ 

The goddefs heard her mournful complaint, con- 
felTed (he had been a faithful votary, and as a re- 
compence for her fervices, ordered Envy, Scorn, In- 
dignation, Scandal, Ill-humour, and Vexation, to 
comfort her under her affliftions. 

Away (he flew in a rage, tofled her fan, curfing 
the goddefs all the way (lie went, and Ihutting her- 
felf up in her dreifing-room. 

Simp. Methinks her punifliment was admirably 
fuitcd to her genius and train of life, and fuch at- 
tendants as were afligned her would no doubt ad- 
minifter hugely to her confolation. Pray, who 
came next ? * 

Soph. The laft figure whom I faw in my nofiur- 
nal vifion, 'in the palace of Pleafure, was a pretty 
Angular one. It was a fpruce lively old fpark, who 
had withal fomething ftifp and formal in his mien, 
and aflTefted a certain flatelinefs of afpeft and man. 
ner, which befpoke no ordinary conceit of his own 
merit. He advanced to the goddefs with an air of 
confidence and felf-applaufe, and fimpering to her 
with a courtly grin, with head and arm up lifted, he 
opened his mouth, like one who had fomething of 
importance to utter. 

“ You fee, madam, a perfon who pretends to fup- 
port his title to your favour by no vulgar claims. 
For 1 always difdained the route which the rabble take. 
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and equally afpire at pleafure, and at glory by fingu* 
larity. I fcorn to think, fpeak, or even eat, like 
the vulgar ; and confidering how moft things are 
murdered by the aukwardnefs of the generality, I 
give a luftrcand dignity to the moft trite fentiments 
and aftions, by my manner of pronouncing or per- 
forming them. TherefoiV as foon as I became ac- 
quainted with your divinity, I lifted myfelf in your 
fervice, and refolved to facrifice the choiceft viftims 
on your altars. But then I ftudied a more elegant 
kind of worftiip, and bowed^ not to the grofler image 
under which you have been often reprefented, but 
to that augufter form, under which you appear to 
your votaries of a correft and elaborate fancy. My 
early acquaintance with men and books improved 
my natural fagacity into the prettieft tafte,and taught 
me to extraft the very flower and quinteflence of 
pleafure, which was wonderfully heightened by my 
delicate manner of enjoying it. I foon Angled out 
the ladies as your prime favourites and minifters, and 
made my court to them, merely to do homage to 
you. I did it, madam, in an uncommon manner. 
For I w'as governed by tafte, not by inftindt, and 
wanted to refine what'was grofs, and quicken the in- 
fipid in enjoyment, by the high feafoning I prepared 
for it. And therefor though I meant chiefly to en- 
joy the perfon, I fought in the firft place to engage 
the heart to be of the party, and to inflame the paf- 
fions, that the tranfports might be mutual and ardent. 
To accomplifh this with the more refined policy, I 
covered my defigns with the faireft malk of friend- 
fttip, and profeflTed a fondnefs for their company and 
acquaintance, merely to form their tafte, and give a 
prettier polifti to their manners. — I aggravated the 
merit of thofe hours I fpent with them, from the 
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rarcnefs of thole I beftowed elfewhere ; Tent them 
now and then a few tender lines and billets doux, 
chiefly in praife of their wit, their good tade, and 
amiable deportment, with fome glances only on their 
perfonal advantages. To beguile the more eaflly, 

I wore a perpetual (mile, and framed my face to alt 
occaflons. I knew how ungainly a fight undifguif- 
ed love is, efpecially to thofe innocent fcrupulous 
creatures, therefor I hid what was deformed from 
view, or elfe covered it over with the (hew of (bme 
virtue. I talked much to them of honour, contempt 
of vulgar prejudices, unreferved confidence, difinte* 
reded attachment ; — infpired them with the highed 
notions of friend(hip between the fexes, without any 
farther views, and as a thing quite didintd from love 
and courtfhip.— — To make them fwallow this tale 
the more eafily, I profefTed a regard to their perfons, 
merely as they were pi(dures of the lovely inhabitant 
within ; and if 1 prailed a particular feature or air, 
it was only becaufe in them (hone out fuch modedy, 
genclenefs, and fenfibility to every foft and endearing 
imprefiion : — I told them, thtt to brighten fuch 
qualities was my highed ambition ; — that I expell- 
ed no other return for my fervices, than the plea- 
fure of a more refined friendihip.——— Mean while, - 
to fupply the natural warmth of the fex with proper 
fuel, I put books of gallantry, and a free pleafur- 
able cad, into their hands, fuch as I thought the fit- 
ted to foften and inflame them : — I began now to 
ufe more freedom in commending their perfons ; and 
ufed warm and tender deferiptions of their (hape, 
their mouth, the fenfibility of their manners, from 
which one might form the mod agreeable prejudices 

in their favour. I taught them that nature gave 
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nothing in vain ; — that civil forms, ’and vulgar 
names and cuftoms, were only folemn ceremonies to 
amufe the formal, or check the licentious, but were 
never defigned to give law to the mutual ardors of 
friendlhip. — I complimented them with the fingular 
merit of having firft fubdued fo infenfible and flub* 
born an heart as mine, which ufed to defpife fubjec- 
tion to female fway ; and began to talk to them in 
more paflionate flrains.*— —Having thus taught them 
to meafure friendfliip by the freer flandard of nature, 
and refined their tafte above vulgar prejudice, I 
wound them up to the highefl pitch of paflion ; 
which paved the way for an eafy conquefl over the 
remaining fcruples of modefly and fliame. For art- ' 
fully dawbing what was criminal in the lafl indul- 
gence, with the fpecious names of heroic friend fhip, 
confidence in one’s honour and conflancy, and reel* 
procal tendernefs, I chofe the tender minute, when 
the pretty creatures were ready to figh out their 
fouls in fondnefs and paflion, and rifled them of 
what they- are pleafed to call their honour. Now', 
the fondlings were lb deeply rivetted in paflion, that 
they gloried mere in the title of a female friend^ 
than others do in the ftale one of a •uiife, — How- 
ever,-! foon grew tired of the dull repetition of 
a pleafure with the fame objefVs, and began to be | 
diflurbed with their little jealou lies, paflionate capri- 
ces and inquietudes ; — but not daring to raife a de- 
vil, which w’ould not be eafily laid, I retreated with 
great caution and referve, — and told them it was in 
vain to talk of marriage, fince circumftances would 
not permit us to live in that elegant pretty manner 
which we both wiftied and were formed for ; — that 
therefor prudence require! greater diflance and re- 
ferve than formerly.— —I wrote feldom, — my vifits 
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were few, and I treated them with more coldnefs and 
freedom,— till at length I abandoned them to the un- 
governable palTions, jealoufy and defpair. But while 
I was gradually retreating from them, I was meditat- 
ing, madam, and training up frefh viftims for your 
altars ; and being well accomplifhed in love-wiles, by 
long experience and practice, I became fuch an adept 
in gallantry and polite diflimulation, that few efcap- 
ed the fnare I laid for them. Thus unwearied have 
I been, goddefs, to fatisfy my boundlefs paffion for 
you ; and though many may have added more vo- 
taries, yet none ever added fuch faithful, fighing, 
paffionate ones to your train. In' this triumphant 
courfe of indulgence! have fpent nowraany years, and 
have (thanks to your divinity) got the better of all 
thofe idle fcruples which ufed to teaze me now and 
then in my cooler moods ; fo that there is not a ftep 
of my pall conduft, which I cannot juflify by the ftrift- 
eft maxims of delicacy, and fine taftc ; — but, alas ! 
madam, my arts are grown fo Hale, that all fee 
through them, and moft girls Ihun me as they 
would do the d— 1 . My charafler is but indifferent 
among the unthinking many ; but if I can approve - 
my condufl to your divinity, and the difcerning few 
among your votaries, I defpife the cenfure of the vul- 
gar, and laugh at fame as the bubble of fools. 
However, I have feme thoughts of retiring from the 
feene, and decoying fome blooming country-girl to 
refrefh me when I grow old, and enliven my remem- 
berance of part delights.” 

The goddefs heard him with deep attention, and 
the whole company feemed to wait her decifion with 
no fmall fufpenfe, when, looking at him with a gra- 
cious fmile, fhe defeended two or three fieps from 
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the throne, and taking the garland from her own 
head, fhe wreathed it about his, telling him he richly 
deferved it as rhe moft meritorious of her votaries. 
As a mark of her lingular regard, Ihe appointed fome 
of the oldeft and mofl faithful of her retinue to be 
always at his fervice, whenever he had occadon for 
them ; thofe I can remember were Fraud, Dtllimu- 
lation, Leachery, Impotence, Satiety, Pride, and In* 
famy. She ordered withal, that he (hould be confin- 
ed ordinarily in one of the outer offices belonging 
to her own palace, where his common bufinefs fbould 
be to invent new means, arts, and inflruments of 
pleafure, and his amufement to weave nets to catch 
flies with, and fuch relaxations, which feemed beft 
fuited to the ingenious Angularity of his tafle. Thofe 
ladies he had ruined were likewife appointed to pay 
him frequent vifits at the grate, to keep him from 

thinking the time long in his confinement. He 

went away frowning and biting his lips- However, 
methought all the fpe^fators applauded the decifions 
of the goddefs, but thofe who were affefled by them. 

Simp. That I do not doubt ; for moft people 
are well enough aware of the demerits of dthers, 
but not of their own. What a monfter, Sophron, 
was rite laft perfon you faw ? I fhould be forty if 
any original exifted among men like fuch an imagi- 
nary copy, though I have heard indeed of a fellow 
in our neighbourhood, who, they fay, rcfembles 
him in feveral features. 

Soph. You mean Philoftratus, 1 fuppofe ? 

Simp. The very fame. But, pray tell me, So- 
phron, is he really fuch a perfon as he is commonly 
reported to be ? I have heard he does a deal of 
mifehief among the women by his arts and treache- 
ry- 
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Scph. His charafter is indeed very Hngular; but I 
ftiall take fome other opportunity to give it you, 
with fome remarkable things in his hiftory ; and par- 
ticularly the arts by which he has ruined feveral wo- 
men, as I have had many occafions to know them, 
and they may ferve as a beacon to both fexes. But 
now to your bufinefs of interpreter. ^ 

S/mp. Alas, Sophron ! do not put me upon fo 
flrange a talk. I can no more think of unfolding 
thofc nofturnal fcenes, than I would attempt to ex- 
plain the lenfe of an oracular anlwer. Both of them, 
when we pretend to explain them, alike elude the 
critical examinations of reafon ; and we are apt to 
Jofe, or, at leaft, to impair our reverence for them, 
by the ralh attempt : only I imagine it mull have 
been fome benevolent fpirit .who fent you a dream 
pregnant with fo divine a moral. 

Sop^. A very ingenious piece of fophiftry indeed, 
to elude my juft demands ! However, to punifh 
you, or at leaft to relieve rayfelf, you (ball have no 
more of roy dreams. ^ ■ 

- f 

DIALOGUE XVIL : 

T he other day, three or four of the club 
were got in-to a bower of the garden, which, 
becaufe of its eminent lituation, and the fine -pro- 
fyefl we have from it, as weft as the philofophical 
converfations that fometiraes pafs in it, we call Par* 
naftus. It opens upon one of the longeft avenues 
in the garden, which leads your view along a double 
row of trees, up a hill, on the fide of which a gen- 
tleman’s country feat ftands in open view. It is of 
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an antique tafte, feveral little turrets projeAing round 
it ; but not without fomething veneraUe in its ap- 
pearance. A little beyond h the profpefi terminates 
upon the fpire of a country-church, which Hands on 
the point of the hUt. 

I cannot forbear taking notice, by the by, of the 
pious difpofuion of our anceHors, who chofe to 
builci churches in the neighbourhood, or, I may fay, 
at the door of their houfn, that they might have e»- 
fy accefs to them at all times ; but we, their improt^ 
ed poHerity, have whh the Gmplicity of antient man* 
ners, likewife caft off this Gothic taHe. We can- 
noi bear that an ecdefiaHie pile (hould fpoil the pro- 
of our honfes or gardens ; and therefor when 
any of the eld fabrics tumble down, we take care to 
throw the new ones at proper diHance, that they 
may neither obOru^ the freedom of the view, nor, 
by their vicinity, give us an air of too much zeal 
and devotion ; a charafler whkh might go nigh to 
give n mean opinion of the elegance of our taHe. 

In this Tweet place we were kidutging ourfelvea, 
and talking much at our eafe ; when by chance our 
maHer, the amiable Euphranor, pafled by. He Hept 
in, and having (at down at once, without giving us 
time to rife off our feats, with that eafy franknefs, 
which infpires a refpe^ful confidence, alked ns the 
fubjefi of our-converfation. 

We told him very freely, that we were aroufing 
ourfelves on no lefs a Tubjefl than that of education^ 
and particularly were wondering, * How it comes 

* about, that the modern method of it isfo little a- 

* dapted to qualify men for the. world ? Why a 

* mere Tcholar has fuch an odd appearance, when he 

* comes into polite company ? It was aficed, we 
told him, * what kind of a figure a mufiy academic 
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* was likely to make in a Britilb fenate ? Or how 

* his acquaintance with Demofthenes and Cicero 

* would help him out, (hould he attempt to fpinic 
^ there ? And how aukward and diAra£led a icho> 
< lar, who (lione perhaps in the hall of a college a> 

* mong a circle of literati, would appear, were he 

* to (hift the feene to our metropolis, or obliged to 

* tranfafl budnefs with men of almoft every cha« 
- * ra£ler and nation ? And how ill his f^ilofophy 

* would extricate him from any difficulty, into which 

* his fimpheity had plunged him 

On the other hand, it was alked, * Mud learning 

* be gi^en up as an ufelefs thing, and philoibphy be 

* degraded from its office of being the tnidrels of Kfe 

* and manners ? Is there not a more genuine philo> 

* fophy, and which might be better accommodated to 
‘ the various bufinefs and fun^ions of life ?’ We 
ihould be glad to hear of fuch an one, and to fee 
a more a£Hve and exteniive plan of ediKation laid 
out, that (hall dire^ us, * How to a6I our parts as 

* metr, as ufeful members of cities, communities 
*■ and kingdoms/ Thefe, Sir, we added, were our 
doubts, and you are come mod opportunely to fa* 
tisfy them ; — * To point out the road to ufeful 

* knowlege, and mark the limits and extent of a 

* right education.’ . 

Euphranor paufed for fome time, and then faidv 
1 am pleafed. Gentlemen, to find you employ 
your time in fuch ufeful fpeculations ; but it would 
take a whole day to anfwer one half of your quedi- 
ons. Befides, fo important and difficult a fubje£I 
would require great attention and thought, to fatis* 
fy you upon it, with any tolerable exaflnefs. How- 
ever, if you will be content with my unpeemeditac- 
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cd thoughts^ I will offer fuch hints as occur to me 
at prefent. 

- In general I take it to be no fmall error in the af- 
. lair of education, to. regard it as a matter of mere 
fcience or fpecidation, rather than of pradlice ; an 
art or method of furnilhing the head, rather than a 
difcipline of the heart and life. Academies among 
the Greeks, were places' of exercife for inuring the 
body to toil, and the mind to temperance ; — for 
training up the youth to the fervice of their country, 
in the (enate, the forum, or the field The fchools 
-of philofophers were not cells for reclufe mortals, the 
, abodes of fcholars only ; bur open walks, public por* 
ticos and gardens, whither ftatefmen, orators, mer- 
chants, foldiers, travellers, and artifts of every kind, 
relorted, where they converfed promifcuoufly, and 
with great freedom and humour, on every fubjeft s 
but, under ftrift regulations of the Gymnafiarcha, ' 
tliat nothing indecent, immoral, or impropeV for 
youth to hear or fee, fhould be faid or done I'he 
philofophers gave leftures on politics, 'poetry, go- 
Ternment, oratory, the polite arts, and bufinefs, in 
fuch a manner as every mechanic might underfiand. 
Accordingly their fchools were fchools of experience 
and manners, where their pupils were formed to po- 
litenefs and the praffice of the world, as well as 
to tafle in the arts and fciences. No embargo was 
laid on any branch of fcience, no confining or ex- 
clufive orders, but what the fupreme law of decency 
and virtue impofed on all its profefTors. From thele 
feminaries came forth orators, fiatefmen, captains, 
heroes, men of capacity and bufinefs in' every Aa- 
tion. 

But now a days things Aand on a footing fome> 
vhat different. Philofophy is confidered more as a 
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fpeculative ftudy, or a matter of fubtile enquiry, 
than as ufeful in practice. And I doubf, more pains 
is taken in ftudying the ab(ira£i and curious, than the 
pra^ical and beneficial parts of it. Is not the kind 
moft in vogue adapted to make the fludents fubtle 
difputants rather than jufi reafoners, by giving them 
a fmattering of terms, that have a (hew of knowlege, 
or at befl to form them able fcholars, or doughty 
talkers, rather than men of conduct and aftion ? 

So that philofophy is the profeft ftudy of fcholars on- 
ly, or of men, whofe intereft it is to teach or learn 
' it, and not of gentlemen, who are alhamed to own 
fuch a fpurious Rind of it. Will the diale£Iics, me> 
taphyfics, or theological and moral fyftems that are 
now generally taught, qualify the ftudents for the 
cabinet or camp, for being men of bufinefs or fine . 
gentlemen ? How (hall the profeffbrs teach others 
the world, or the practical arts of life, of which they 
themfelves are ignorant, and which they could not 
po(fibIy know without a more extended commerce 
with mankind ? Though fome profound literati, in 
the abftra£I and fcientific way, may be fitted out by 
the fpeculative and folitary train df fchool educa- 
tion, yet I am afraid an higher and more fini(hed 
kind is nece(Tary, to form men of bufinefs and the 
' world. 

I (hall therefor prefent you. Gentlemen, with a 
few loofe thoughts on a method of culture, which 
appears to me more proper to qualify a man for life 
and adlion, or in (hort, to accomplifh a gentleman. 

1 cannot enter into the detail, which is endlefs, ac- 
cording to mens different views, or the particular bu. , 
finefs for which they want to qualify themfelves ; but 
only propofe fuch a general plan of education, as may ^ 
include the particular defigns which men aim at, futt* 
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able to their refpeftive genius or circumftances, but 
which is peculiarly proper to thofe, whofe condition 
in life raifes them above a fervile dependency. 

Firft then, I would have the youth accudomed 
to fuch exercifes as will harden their conftitution, as 
riding, running, fwimming, diooting, and the like. 
They fhould not learn to write, till they are capable 
of holding their pen with eafe, n7)r be confined to 
a fchool more than their health will bear, nor even 
fo much. Cold water, eafy exercife,' and a plain 
diet, will make their joints firm, and their conftitu- 
tions healthy and robuft. 

"When they^ begin to read, let them learn to pro- 
nounce without a tone, and as near the ordinary 
way of fpealdng, in common converfation, as pof- 
.Cble. Let them not declaim, nor imitate the thea- 
trical manner, which over-does, or leads out of na- 
ture, but fpeak eafily, lay the accepts right, and 
give every word its proper emphafis. To perfect 
them in the knowlege of their mother- tougue, they 
Ihould learn it in the grammatical way, that they 
may not only fpeak it purely, but be able both to 
correft their own idiom, and afterwards enrich' the 
language on the fame foundations. 

When they begin to read with eafe, let them 
have fome plain diverting hifiory, that (hall amufe, ’ 
as well as employ, and improve them in their read- 
ing. For it is of great importance not to baffle the - 
curiofity of youth, by giving them any thing dry and 
unentertaining at firft. When they are thus em- 
ployed, they may be put upon anfwering fuch que- 
flions as their mafier propofes, or writing down what 
they remember of the hiflory of any country they 
have read. This will fupply them with faffs, or the 
materials of knowlege, and teach them to conneff and 
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put things together in their minds ; which muft of I 

courfe give them an habit of reafoning, and at the | 

fame time ftrengthen their memory. I 

To this I would not fail to join fables, fuch as ! 

are fuited to their age, and contain withal a fen- j 

fible, obvious, and ufeful moral This (hould be | 

their own pcrchafe, and not pointed out to them ; | 

which will wonderfully enhance their pleafure in 
reading them, and leave a much deeper imprelfion 
on their mi»»ds. I need fay nothing to recommend 
the method of inflrufling by fable, fince it has been 
employed by the wifeft in all ages, as the rnoft effi- | 

cacious charm to rouze the attention and controul 1 

the pafllons, of the knowing no lefs than the igno- 
rant part of mankind. It is not my.bufinefc at pre- « 
fent to enquire, what complication of natural and 
moral, or other powers, it unites, to imprefs the 
imagination, and move the heart, in fo powerful a 
manner ; the faft is certain, that in this way we ^ 
fooneft catch hold of the giddy roving mind of youth, 
and bend it to every form of moral culture. 

As they advance in years and judgment, they may 
read the hiflory of the times, and an account of the 
moft remarkable events of antient times, without en- 
tering deeply into political remarks, the caufes of 
events, , the fprings of action, or intricacies of cha- 
racters. By this courfe of reading, they will early 
imbibe a veneration of the great and amiable charac- 
ters of antient and modern times ; characters, I mean, 
of fuch, as were employed in protecting, delivering, 
and bleffing, and not in enflaving, and butchering, 
mankind. By feeing virtue in fuch a variety of en- 
gaging attitudes, exampilHed in living patterns, a 
fpirit of patriotifm, and invincible love of liberty, 
and undaunted contempt of danger and death, will 
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creep upon them, an4 infenflbly rouze them to per* 
form a£fions great and beneficial to mankind. Such 
principles as thefe can never be infiilled too carefully 
into the minds of youth : they are the feeds of man- 
ly enthunafm, the foul and fpring of every fodal 
and political virtue, without which human life mud 
degenerate into a fervile kind of drudgery and care, 
or be abforpt in a round of fenfual gratifications. 1 
would, therefor, fubfiitute fuch a courfe of read- 
ing ihfiead of themes and compofltions^on dry mo-, 
ral fubjedis, which are neither fuited to their genius, 
experience, nor inclination. 

At the fame time they fhould have a tafte of geo- 
graphy, a little knowlege of the fphere, of meafur- 
ing, chronology, arithmetic, mechanics, and ele. 
mentary geometry. To thefe I would add fome 
tafte in drawing and per(pe£iive, which will ferve as 
a fchool to the imagination, and be of daily ufe to 
improve them both as gentlemen and fcholars. They 
need not enter deep into thefe things at firft, unlefs 
their future defigns require a thorough knowlege of 
them. Thefe elements of fcience will enable them 
to examine and judge of things, at the fame rime that 
they are learning languages. In teaching them the 
dead languages, I reckon the method ufed in our 
fchool the beft ; the way of tranflations or verfions . 
out of Greek and Latin into Englilli, and from this 
again into thofe ; and learning a few, a very few, of 
the moft neceflary rules and parts of grammar, which 
I take to be the fhorteft road to antient languages, 
as praftice is to the modern. 

A youth thus furnUhed may venture upon the uni- 
verfity, to learn the more abftraft pans of philofo- 
phy, and the abftrufer^ branches of the mathematics. 

I would not be againft his joining Ariftotle's Dialectics 
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and Rhetoric, with Locke’s Natural Hiftory of the 
Underdanding, nor the Ethics of Aridotle addreffed 
to Nicomachus, with fome of your modern moralids, 
who draw mod from the antient maders. For his 
rules both of reafoning and fpeaking in the former, 
and of living in the latter, drew a genius for inven* 
tion, and reach in human nature, that has few ex- 
amples Under this head I would recommend Lord 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, as one of the nobled fy-, 
dems of modern Logic, which unites and marries 
philofophy with nature, her only midrefs and part- 
ner, teaches us to invedigate things rather than 
names, apd is the art of inventing arts, and improv- 
ing fcience, by a diligent obfervatiqn of the pheno- 
mena of nature, and edablidiing general axioms and 
laws, upon a fair and fober induflion from parti- 
cular fafts. It would be a crime, not to mention, 
at the fame time, his Advancement of Learning, a 
work which lays out the whole circle of arts and 
fciences, into their refpe£live quarters, marks their 
progrefs and extent, and not only (hews us what is 
yet to be done, but how we are to proceed in fill- 
ing up the dupendious plan ; a work which, if any 
other, does honour to human nature, by letting us 
' fee how far it can go. 

Thofe pieces of this illudrious man will put the" 
pupil upK>n the true method of dudy and invediga- 
tion, in natural as well as moral fubjefls, by purfu- 
ing the experimental way in both. The doing this 
will lead him infallibly to the true knowlege of na- 
ture and himfelf ; upon which not only a jud tade, 
but the right conduft of life depends ; and will pave 
the way to his entering upon an academical courfe 
with fuccefs. 

Vot. II. . Z 
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There are forae things in the moral drain; with 
which I wifti he were thoroughly acquainted, and his 
foul deeply tinftured and coloured, viz. the writings 
of thofe pious and truly divine nnoralifts of antient, 
and even modern times, the principal objefl of whofe 
care feeras to have been the human heart. After So- 
lomon, that elder fon of Wifdom, and the other antient 
worthies of divine infpiration, I would place the im- 
mortal Socrates, whofe fublime maxims and reafon- 
ings you will fee copied trued, in thechade and ele- 
gant writings, but efpecially in the Memorabilia of 
his accompliflied fcholar Xenophon ; then the admir- 
able Cebes, the elevated doic Epiftetus, and his ex- 
cellent commentators, Simplicius and Arrian ; but 
above all, the divine emperor M. Antoninujs, whofe 
heart and head virtue herfelf Teems to have tuned, to 
play her highed ledbns upon, and whofe compofiti- 
ons feem to breathe a more divine fpirit, than for or- 
dinary animates the writings of mortal men. 

AVhen our youth, by converfing with thofe he- 
roic fpirits, has got his tade formed to difcern^ or 
rather feel the excellence of virtue, and the true mo- 
ment of things ; he may then with fafety engage in 
the thorny labyrinths of fcience, and canvafs the fy« 
dems of fubtle and difputatious men. For he will 
not then be dazzled with the folemn and fpacious 
parade of knowlege, but know how to affign to e- 
very branch of human enquiry, its rank in nature 
and end in life. 

Here Euphranor paufed, and looked intently at 
us, as if he expefled one of us fhould fpeak. After 
a diort filence, Sophron faid, with a mqded air ; 

It hardly becomes any of us to fpeak in the pre- 
fence of Euphranor on fuch a fubjeft as this, or to 
tell how much we approve the plan he has laid down; 
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but according to my apprehenfion, it will be flill 
more perfe£l, if you, Sir, (addrelTing himfelf to Eu- 
phrandr) will condefcend to let us hear your opi- 
nion of academical education, and point out its de> 
fefts, if it has any, or lltow by what principles it 
Ihould be conduced, in order to attain the ends we 
have in view. 

Truly, Sophron, faid Euphranor, I wi(h I-could 
fatisfy a curiofity fo juft and laudable. — r- But will 
it not look like arrogance in private men, to pre-. 
fume to judge of matters that have been edablilhed 
by public authority, and obtained a kind of divine 
right by prcfciiption ; and ftill more fo, to dare to 
, offer advice to our fuperiors on fuch grand and in- 
tercfting fubjefis. Were I to take the liberty to con- 
Hder, or think at all, of the condu^f of univerfities 
in direfting the train of academical ftudies, I could 
wifh indeed that the education there, were more com- 
prehenfive than it is generally made.' But how to 
make it fuch, is fo ticklifh and difficult an affair, 
that I can rather guefs at if, than prefume to advife. 

If it is really defigned, as I apprehend it is, to 
accoroplifh a gentleman, as well as to form a fcholar, 
I think it fhould be more employed than it has been 
formerly, on the praftical arts ; fuch as mechanics, 
chymiftry, fortification, archite£Vure, navigation, 
furveying, defigning, the hiftory of commerce, of 
the interefts of nations, both natural and political, 
which will comprehend their government, manufac- 
tures, and the balance of trade between them. Nor 
fhould I think it below the regard of an univerfity to 
defcend even to the general precepts of agriculture 
and gardening. Virgil, Varro, and others, eminent 
in learning, thought it not below their pen ; — and 
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why (hould we think meanly of that art, which was 
the mother of heroes, and of the mailers of the 
world ? This, by the by, may convince us it will 
be neceflary the teachers fhould not be mere fcholars, 
who have been all their life converfant among books 
' rather than mankind ; but men of experience in the 
world, and who have taken a wide furvey of the 
fiate of human affairs Such teachers are to be 
purchafed at any price, and fought out wherever they 
are to be found ^ 

Our academical tutors do Indeed fhew their good 
fenfc, by making the ftudy of the daffies fo confi* 
derable a branch of an univerlity education ; but I 
think it were to be wifhed, that thefe were made more 
the foundation of moral and political le£iures, in 
which the nature of antient manners and government 
fhould be opened, and deduced from their refpedive 
principles in the human conAitution, and the compli* 
cated varieties of human affairs. Were thofe illuAri* 
ous authors applied in this manner, they would not 
ferve merely to teach what is principally fought in 
them, the art of fpeaking, and dreffing up a com* 
pofition with a fpruce kind of elegance, but would 
be found the bcA inArudors, and nobleA promp* 
ters, in the conduft of private asw'ell as public life. 

If the Audy of the hiAory, government, and an- 
tiquities of one’s country, be added to all the reA, 
I imagine it will contribute to the improvement of 
the academical plan, and qualifying our pupil more 
immediately for the fervice of his country, in what 
ever Aation he fhall be called to a£>. 

After our youth has fpent fome time in the uni- 
verfity, according to his genius and inclinations, he 
Aiould come to town to converfe with men of all 
ranks and charafiers, frequent coffee houfes, and all 
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places of public refort, where men are to be feen 
and pra^lifed, go to the Hiops of mechanics, as well as 
dubs of the learned, courts of juflice, and particu- 
larly the houfe of parliament, in order to learn fome- 
tbing of. the laws and intercfts of his country, and 
to infpire him with that freedom, intrepidity, and 
public fpirit, which does, or Ihould animate the 
members of that auguft body. 

By fpending his time in this manner for a year or 
two in town, and by an unlimited commerce with 
men of bufinefs, as well as letters, I engage he will 
learn more real ufeful knowlege than is to be ac- 
quired at any feat of learning whatfoever in double 
that time; he will unlearn many prejudices, and rub 
off that aukward air and pedantry of manners which 
are almoQ Inviolably contracted in a courfe of aca- 
demical education; he will fee what kinds of ao 
complilhments are moft neceflary for a gentleman, 
and grow lefs ftifF and politive in his opinions, by 
having them frequently canvalTed ; but above all, he 
will learn life, and'dilcover on what hinges it turns; 
he will detect the arts and foibles of mankind, ob- 
ferve the genius of affairs; and know how to prac- • 
life different characters ; and thus he will enter upon 
the feene of aCtion properly armed and guarded ; , 
and confequently be better fitted to acquit himfelf 
wifely and worthily in every (lation. 

Pray, Sir, faid Eugenio, would you confine your 
young gentleman at home, and reckon him fufficient- 
ly accomplifhed without a foreign education ? I 
take it, there are national, as well as univerfity pre- 
judices, to be rooted out ; a certain partiality to 
our own country, and attachment to our own man- 
ners and cufioms, in oppofition to thofe of other 
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countries; an attachment which favours fomething 
of antient barbarity, that had need to be worn od*, 
to bring him to the true dandard of a fine gentle* 
man, This, I apprehend, cannot be done, without 
enlarging his views beyond his own country, ftudy- 
ing foreign manners, and converfing with men of 
different nations and interefts, in thofe places where 
they are to be feen in their trued lights. 

Here Eugenio dopt (hort, and Euphranor with a 
fort of fmile, refuming his diO:ourfe ; 

Your remark, my good friend, faid he, is very 
jad ; and had you heard me out, I was about to re> 
commend what you think fo neceflary ; for I would 
referve this as the finiftiing part of education, for 
which a youth ought fird to be duly qualified ; judg- 
ing it no very difcreet part of modern education, to 
fend a young man abroad immediately upon his leav- 
ing the univerfity, before he is acquainted with his 
own country, or knows any thing of its condituti* 
on, laws, and inteieds, or the manners of his coun- 
trymen. Therefor, though the education at the 
univerfity, which I ventured to recommend, would 
have been no ill preparation for his travelling with 
advantage, yet I thought it injudicious to let a young 
dripling make his fird raw effays in the world among 
foreigners, to throw an unexperienced boy into the 
company of polidied charaflers, and the bearded lite- 
rati abroad, to expofe both himfelf and his country 
to contempt, before he had difeharged a little of that 
levity and doth fo natural to youth, and cad off 
that prefumption of learning, and difihefs of man- 
ners, which he might have contrafted at the univer- 
fity. For thefe, and other reafons, I (hould think 
it proper fird to bring him up to the metropolis, to 
introduce him into polite company, to let him feel 
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a little of his own weight at home, before he launch* 
ed out into a foreign world, to learn his own infuffi- 
ciency by dear-bought experience. 

After this training, I think the fcholar, now draw- 
ing towards a man, may ventuie to vifit France, 
Italy, or any other part of the world, with more 
fafety and advantage to himfelf and his country. 
But I apprehend it is of great confequence to him to 
fix well the principal aim of going abroad, which is 
not, in my opinion, to traverfe countries in fearch 
of curiofities, antiquities, or other monuments of 
learning ; or to improve one’s tafle by (ludying the 
nioft elegant and fini(hed models of art, either an* 
tient or modern ; nor yet to polifli and refine one’s 
manners by feeing the world, and converfing with 
men of different chara£fers,and thus to learn a fhrewd- 
nefs, circumfpeftion, and certain verfatility of ad- 
drefs, in applying one’s felf to all kinds of manners ; 
but the fupreme intention of travelling, as appears 
tome, is to enlarge our views of religion, ‘ morals, 
and government, by an extenfive and impartial fur* 
vey of human nature and human life, in its moft 
grand and interefiing afpedls and attitudes ; to im* 
prove the high moral tafle both in private and public 
life ; to awaken the love of liberty, virtue, and man- 
kind ; and by increafing our knowlege, experience, 
and flrength of mind, to. qualify us for the fervice 
of our friends and country in the moft honourable 
and important flations. 

While, therefor, our pupil is intent upon this 
great defign, let him keep his eyes always open and 
attentive to every thing ufeful and curious in nature 
and art ; • let him ftudy not only the characters of 
men, and the cuftoms of the people, among whom 
he travels, but chiefly the natural, political, and coni- 
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roerdal ftate of countries : let him infpefl their ma- 
nufadlures, magazines, arfenals, work-houfes, and 
their fpecial regulations ; examine their natural pro* 
duce and foreign import, the price of their markets, 
the rife, fall, and revolutions, or their trade ; com- 
paring the real Hate he finds things in among them, 
with the account he had heard among them at home; 
let him, in fhort, if he has leifure or abilities for 
it, fludy the improvements they have made in arts, 
fciences, and in any part of government or trade. 
For this purpofe he muft converfe with all charafters 
and profeffions of men, with the beft artifts, me- 
chanics, merchants, ecclefiadics, and people of rank 
and fortune, which his education at home will 
have qualified him to do with honour and advantage; 
and he muft tarry long enough in a place to be ac- 
quainted with the moft eminent charadfers in it. But 
1 hope it is not neceftary to guard a Briton againft 
the influence of foreign manners, efpecially in thofe 
countries where foppery is often miftaken for polite 
nefs, and liberty is biafphemed under the title of II- 
centioufnefs ; I hope we will ftill retain the (impli- 
city and gravity of Britifh fenfe and manners, and 
defpife chains and the fervile pageantry of life, how* 
ever they may be gilded. 

After our youth has fpent fome years abroad in 
this manner, I fancy he will return home fraugbted 
with very ufeful knowlege, ftript of all unreafonable 
national prejudices, and adorned with all the accom* 
jdifhraents of a well-bred gentlemen ; fo that in 
whatever fphere of life he now appears, he will fill 
it with honour to himfelf, and benefit to his coun- 
try. 

This is what I would call a general plan of edu- 
cation ; fuch a plan as will either fuit a gemlenaaa 
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of fortune, a man of bufinefs, or one who is to ac* 
compUfh hirafelf in any of the learned profeffions. ii 

For though they need not go fo deep in any of the 
branches we have mentioned, fuch a train of cul< 
ture may ftill include their more particular views, ' 

and qualify them for being ufeful members' of focie- ' 

ty, and praflical philofophers, better than the me- j 

thods of education commonly pra^ifed. 

"When we perceived that Euphranor had done, 
we continued filent for fomc time. At length So* v 

phron broke fllence, and addreffiog himfelf to Eu* ' * 

phranor, faid: || 

We arc much indebted to you, Sir, for that ex- j 

tenflve plan of education you have been fo good as 1 

to lay out to our. view ; I wifh it was as fuitable | 

to the tafle of the age, tbe difpofition of our youths 1 

and efpecially to the manners of thofe who have the | 

direction of their education; as it feems to be jufl: 
and rational in itfelf. But I am afraid, that, as it 
would by many be thought impraflicable, fo it will 
be really fuch, unlefs the public were 10 concur in 
' the eftablifhment of fuch a plan. For what elfe but 
the fupreme authority has a right to prefcribe for the 
nation, or dares to innovate upon the eftablifhed 
forms. Men, we know, arc generally enemies to 
new fchemes, and ready enough to treat the projec- 
tors of them with contempt. It is an bard matter 
- to put them out of conceit with thofe fchemes to 
which they have been long accudomed ; it is doubly 
difficult to introduce new ones into thofe places where 
the old forms are guarded with awful fanffipns, and 
where the departing in the leaf! from the edabliflied 
models of wifdom and right procedure, breeds flirewd 
fufpicions of a man’s difafFedtion to law, order, and 
the peace of fociety. As your venerable and grave 
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anceftors thought themfelves wife enough to prefcribe 
for themfelves and all future ages, and were pleafed 
likewife, out of their fatherly care, to bind us to a 
drift obfervance of their inftitufions by falutary laws 
and canons, it would be the height of arrogance in 
us, their younger children, to pretend 'to fee farther, 
or judge better, than our hoary and experienced pro- 
genitors ; and therefor, however ufeful and plaufible 
other kinds of regulations may appear in theory,' we 
are bound in humble deference to their fenior judg- 
ment, to fuppofe-them chimerical, or dangerous in 
praftice. 

Bur, admitting, that the courfe of education pro- 
pofed by Euphranor, were fairly attempted, I do not 
fee where teachers could be found, endowed with 
thofe extenfive qualifications, neceflTary for the exe- 
cution of fuch a plan. It cannot be expefted, that 
men of mere ftudy and fpeculation fhould have large 
experience, and have been converfant in aftive life ; 
nor will men of aftion, and who have been much in 
the world, be prevailed on to quit the bufy feene, in 
order to exchange it for the ftilnefs and uniformity 
of an academic life. But though they could be in- 
duced, by the greatnefs of the encouragement, to 
accept of fuch a change, I do not fee how experi- 
ence can be taught, or a capacity for aftive life ac- 
quired under the ablefl mafters. Men, I imagine, 
are not to be ftudied or known within the walls of a 
college ; we muft go among them, view them in e- 
very light, and turn them on all fides, before we can 
thoroughly comprehend their charafters, and know 
from what principles they aft. And I fancy they muft 
be often praftifed, before one can learn the true art 
of adapting one’s felf with fuccefs to their feveral 
turns and humours. Wherefor I doubt, after aH 
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the knowlege and addrefs which a college of mailers 
can bellow, a man mull become his own mailer, 
and be taught true pradlical wifdom in the fchool of 
the world, and by that variety of accidents, .which 
chequer his life, and give play to his feveral paflions. 

I do not fee, faid I, fuch difficulty in introducing 
the plan recommended by Euphranor, if either the 
public, or thofe who prelide in the feats of learning, 
will heartily bellir themfelves in fo important an af- 
fair. The train of education which now prevails in 
thofe places, is greatly altered from what it once was, 
and much for the better ; what then Ihould hinder 
the introdu6lion of higher improvements, and giv- 
ing a more practical turn to the feveral fciences 
which are profelfed there ? Our ancellors did their 
bell for the times in which they lived, recommend- 
ed the bell fyllems they knew ; if modern difcoveries 
have rendered thefe lefs necelfary, and brought in 
more perfect ones, I date fay our fore-fathers never 
meant to preclude us from ufing them to the bell 
of our power, and for the fame beneficial purpofes, 
which they meant to anfwer by thofe in vogue with 
them. 

As to Sophron’s other objc^lion, I grant there may 
be forae difficulty in finding men equal to the execu- 
tion of Euphranor’s plan, unlcfs the public will en- 
dow fuch nations with emoluments fufficient to al- 
lure men of aflion or experience in arts and life, in- 
to the calm retreats of the learned ; and then able 
teachers will never be wanting to fulfil the intentions., 
of fuch a plan. 

It is not pretended, that men can be taught ex- 
perience by rote, or acquire a readinefs in the prac- 
tice of any art or bulinefs, without repeated ellays ; 
but will the praftice be lefs complete, becaufe the the- 
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pofed in it, may confound and diflipate the views of 
fuch as are not endowed with an extraordinary fa. 
gacity. We find that the generality, by afpiring at 
too much, attain not to any degree of perfe£lion in 
any one thing ; they are diftrafted by crofs purfuits, 
and wander through the vaft maze of fciences and arts, 
without driving at any determined fcope, I fliould 
think, therefor, it were better to confine our ambiti- 
on within moderate bounds, fudh as are fuitable to 
the narrownefs of the human genius, and the wide ^ 
extent of art, that every one, by betaking himfelf 
to his own particular province, may feek to excel 
in it, and waving fuch fubjefls as are imconnefted 
with his main view, may bend the whole force of his 
mind to improve, and be eminently ufeful in it. If 
you pleafe then, Sir, (turning to Euphranor) give 
us your beft advice how to profecute fome of the 
principal ^profeflTions and employments in vogue, 
that whitherfoever our genius leads us, we may 
direft our views and purfue our ftudies in that par- 
ticular channel, with the greateft probability of fuc- 
cefs. 

Gentlemen, replied Euphranor, you afle more 
than it is in my power to grant ; when I ventured 
to propofe any plan at all, I did not once dream I 
"could lay out a finilhed one, liable to no exceptions, 
nay, nor one eafy to be carried into execution by the 
managers of education, or which could be purfued 
in every p'rt by any fingle man ; but I meant to 
point out fome of the grand lines, which fhould ex- 
clude no efiemial part that belongs to a liberal educa- 
tion. To chalk-out a particular plan of Iludy for 
the principal profelTions that take place, would re- 
quire a mafter in each, and is what I am to wife ' 

V o L. II. . A a 
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equal to ; but yet to fhew my willingnefs to gratify 
your Ingenuous curlofity, I will offer fome general 
hints concerning a few of the particular profelfions 
and occupations, by which men generally feek to 
rife to foitune, fame, or influence among man- 
kind. 

If a man intends for tlv? law, I fliould think he . 
ought in the firft place to ftudy the laws of the ge- 
neral community of mankind, commonly called the 
law of nature and nations, before he begin the fl ti- 
dy of the particular laws and inflitutions of his own 
country ; for which purpofe, Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Cumberland, with Plato, Cicero, and ihofe books 
of the fame^kind, that lead to the fountains of uni- 
verfal equity and right, muft claim our particular 
attention. I fliould think it particularly ufeful to 
him to ftudy the hiftory of his own country, and 
of the fevcral revolutions of property, government, 
and manners in it ; that he may know the general 
foundations and hiftory of its laws, their caufes, oc- 
cafibns, and the various accidents that influenced 
them ; and confequently be in better condition to 
judge of their fcope and intention, and apply them 
with more adclrefs to particular cafes. — Whether the 
ftudy of the Roman as well as the national law^ 
and of politics in fo far as they are connefled with 
the laws of every country, may not conduce to the 
more thorough accomplHhment of the ftudent of 
law, I leave to the mafters of the prcfeflion to de- 
termine. 

If phyjic be the aim, the road he muft tread is 
fufflcicntly known ; I mean, the cempafs of the arts 
and fciences he muft take in, viz. natural philofo- 
phy, anatomy, botany, chymiflry, pharmacy, be- 
fldes the pradlical part of medicine. A ftudent in 
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phyfic ought alfo to be a good linguift, and efpeci- 
ally Ihould underhand the Greek tongue, that he 
may be able to read the works of thofe who were 
certainly the beft phyiicians that ever wrote; parti-' 
cularly the divine Hippocrates. The books which 
treat beft of each of thefe provinces are fufficiently 
known, or pointed out by the refpeftive mafters in 
each. There is only one hint I w'ould prefume to 
give on a fubje^l in which I am much a ftrangcr, 
that, as the gay and luxuriant imagination of youth 
is wonderfully difpofed to amufe itfelf with theories 
and fanciful hypothefes, and perhaps in none more 
than in medical ftudies ; therefor particular caution - 
is to be ufed againft giving into fuch fond illufions, 
which may entertain the mind, but will in all pro- 
bability miflead the praftice, and put upon a wrong 
feent, in inveftigating the intentions of nature in the 
cure of difeafes. — Wherefor, I ftiould reckon that 
Hippocrates, Sydenham, and thofe authors who have 
followed the Baconian method, and given us the 
hiftory of difeafes, their fyptoras, and methods of 
cure, without running loofe into imaginary hypo- 
thefes, the beft models for the younger fons of Ef- 
culapius both to ftudy and imitate. 

If your pupil is defigned for a merchant, a tho- 
rough knowlege in figures and book-keeping are prin- 
cipally and eftentially neceflary. I cannot help think- 
ing too, that chymiftry and mechanics would be of 
confidarable ufe to him ; the firft, to enable him to 
judge of the powers and compofitions of natural 
bodies, or of thofe fubjefts which may be invented 
or are improveable for the benefit of life, fuch as 
glafs, falts, fugars, the fermentation of liquors ; the 
compofition and refolution of drugs, the mixtures of 
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metals, and the applications of minerals, falls, and 
other compounds. 

The fecond, viz. Mechanics, will qualify him for 
improving trade and manufaftures, either by invent- 
ing and improving engines, for performing the work, 
and facilitating the labour of men, or applying the 
mechanic powers, in any other manner, to enlage 
our dominion over nature, and promote the conve- 
niencies of life. 

A merchant too fhould travel as much*as any man, 
in order to fee the ftate of different countries, to 
know their natural commodities, manufaftures, and 
trade, the fources of their wealth, and the improve- 
ment or decay of traffic among them, that he may 
deleft with more certainty the latent caufes which 
undermine or advance the interefts of commerce at 
home, and confequently may contribute all bis lights 
and capacity to the promoting them. 

When I mention thefe things, I would be under- 
flood to fpeak of a merchant of the firfl clafs, who 
enters upon bufinefs with an handfome capital, and 
has leifure and genius to think of fuch fubjefts : for 
it would be chimerical to imagine an ordinary trader 
fhould find time for fuch improvements. 

If you intend to make divinity your bufinefs, I 
know no better advice, than to defire you to ftudy 
yourfelves and your Bible well ; to compare reveal- 
ed with natural religion ; and nnderfland the con- 
nexion, extent, and ufe of each. It is indeed a 
weighty one, and includes more knowlege of an- 
tient manners and languages, than mofl people are 
aware of ; and a ftrifter attention to ones own fen- 
timents and conduft than the generality care to give. 

If the bufinefs of divines be indeed to inflruft and 
reform, and not to tyrannize and impofe on man- 
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kind, they had need likewife to be well acquainted 
with thofe fubjefts they are to praflife upon, and 
with the proper methods of addrefling to them. For 
fuch is the turn of the age in which we live, that 
men will not believe what they cannot underftand, 
nor pay any. regard to authority which is fuf?iciently 
vouched. Men are grown fo inquifitive and fcepti- 
' cal, that they will fee with their own eyes, and ad- 
mit nothing for true without a reafon. Therefor 
divines have full room to perfuade and convince, if 
they can, but they muft not feek to impofe ; and 
no wife man will : for to dogmatize will have no ef- 
fe£t on any but fools and children, and only expofe 
tlie dogmatizers to contempt and ridicule. 

The more therefor they converfe with men, the 
more ,cfle6lu3lly they learn the method of dealing 
with them. They fliould fludy the foibles and fol- 
lies of mankind, efpecially fuch as grow out of the 
religious paflions ; not to play upon them, or to 
make them fubfervient to the views of ambition, and 
their particular intereft, (as has been fomctimes I am 
afraid toojuftly laid to their charge,) but to rectify 
them, and render them as harmlefs as poflible. I 
think they fliould particularly fludy the caufes, fym- 
ptoms, and remedies of fuperftition, and thofe vices 
moft immediately connefled with it. When clergy, 
men are thus qualified, and aft in this manner, they 
will grow again into efleem, and their office recover* 
its antient dignity and chara^ier. — But I have done 
with particular advices; for I dare not launch out 
into the depths of any profeflion. 

The defign of what I have faid is to recommend 
a more extenfive and aftive plan of education ; fucli 
a plan as (hall not teach vis languages only but thiugf, 
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as (hall not inflruft us merely in fome fafts and fpe- 
culatlve truths, or more abftrufe principles of a cold 
and barren philofophy, byt reHne and exalt our tafte 
of truth and nature, unfold and exercife the vital 
fprings of action, and animate us with an inviolable 
love and attachment to the fervice of almighty God, 
our native country,, and our brethren of mankind. 

I am perfuaded, faid Sophron, that if fuch a plan 
of education once took place, we (hould foon fee a 
dKTerent kind of men coming forth from our learn* 
ed nurferies. It would then be no rare thing to 
find profelTed fcholars filling the moft confiderable 
ports in their country, affirting the counfels, prefid- 
ing in the courts, and tranfa£Hng the bufinefs of the 
nation at home and abroad. We (hould not then 
be furprifed to fee fuch phenomena as appeared fre- 
quently in Greece and Rome, a fpeculative philofopher, 
ftepping out of his philofophiccharafter into a6Hve life, 
leading the armies, or governing the fenates of his coun- 
try; artudent of letters afling as traveller, merchant, 
or mechanic ; a poet, an orator, or an hirtorian, quit- 
ting his clofet, and marching, when his country 
called, in the various capacities of a captain, an ad. 
miral, a law giver, a governor of a city or a pro- 
vince. Such chara6fers, in (hort, as Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Pericles, Epammondas, Polybius, Bru- 
tus, or Cicero, would be more frequent in our 
days. Whereas we know in what light our modern 
fophs and fcholars are generally regarded. What- 
I ever reputation our learned focieties may have ac- 
quired for learning, orthodoxy, and inflexible zeal 
for the*conrtitution both of church and rtate, I am 
afraid an academic would make but a forry merchant, 
ftatefinan, warrior, or barrirtcr : I am much miflaken, 
if a man of ordinary breeding and knowlege of the 
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world, would not foon run down one of our quaint* 
eft univerfity-orators. 

I queftion, Sophron, fubjolned Euphranor, whe- 
ther, though the truth of all your remarks' be ac- 
knowleged, they will be thought a juft prejudice a- 
gainft any of the prevailing forms of education. 

For, were they much moie perfe£l: than they are, an 
higher difeipline than that of rules and forms, and 
a little head or tongue-knowIege,is necelTary to form 
men. . Thofe who fhine in our courts and fenaies, 
and have greateft weight in the City and on the Ex- 
change, have been world-bred, if I may ufe the ex- - 
preffion, men praftifed in the affairs, and verfed jn 
the ways of the world. 

Thetefor, after all the education which is to be 
had in the fchools and colleges, I fufpeft we muft 
come at laft to this conclufion ; * That it is buH- 

* nefs and commerce with the world, or experience 

< of men and their affairs, which is only to be got 

* by converfing and dealing with them, that has 
‘ formed the greateft men and moft accomplifhed 

< chara£fers in every way, both in antient an modern 

* times/ 

That this is not to be had without a pretnous e^ 
ducation I grant ; but that education which prepares 
and paves the way moft effeftually to this is certain- 
ly the beft ; of which, to the beft of my knowlege, I 
have juft drawn the out-lines, and given you an un- 
finifhed imperfect defign. - f. 

Hereupon Euphranor rofe up, and without giv. ” j 
ing us time to thank him, left us to mufe on what | 
he had faid. . i. 
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DIALOGUE XVIII. 

P HILANDER, favouring us the other night 
with his company, told us, that he had juft 
been vifiting the parents of one of his pupils, 
who was a youth of a fine genius, but of a rov- 
ing unfettled mind, of ftrong paflions, and won- 
derfully addiffed to diverfions of all kinds. They 
naturally afked me, continued Philander, concern- 
ing his progrefs in his ftudies, particularly, whether 
he made any improvement in French. I gave them 
good hopes in general, from his fprightly genius and 
quicknefs of apprehenfion ; but added, that there 
would be occafion for a little feverity and reftraint 
on their part, to fix his unfteady mind ; — that his 
pleafures, if too much indulged, would divert his 
mind from ftudy ; but that, by prudent managment, 
his attention might be direfled into a nobler chan- 
nel. I added, that fome other things were of more 
con fequencc' than French ; — and that, if they would 
engage to make a fedate and fober Englifhman of 
him, I would anfwer for the vivacity and fpirit of 
the Frenchman. I found, added Philander, by the 
"whole ftrain of their difeourfe, that dear Will was 
their favourite, whofe humour muft not be crofted, 
nor his pleafures too much reftrained, and that their 
indulgence would ruin him, if fome wifer conduft 
did not prevent it. » 

> I could not help refle^Hng, Gentlemen, with, re- 
gret to the fondnefs of parents, which is, perhaps, 
as much as any thing, the caufe of the corruption 
and ruin of families. But it filled me with a parti- 
cular indignation to think on the frenzy of the age 
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with regard to the French language. If children can 
but talk French prettily, their par.ents think them 
fufficiently accoraplifhed. Latin and Greek are dead 
languages, and therefor they imagine of little ufe, 
or at heft only fit for monks and fcholars, — but quite 
infignificant to-men of bufinefs. And as to the ac- 
complilhments of the mind, efpecially thofe which 
relate to the inward charafter and difpofition, they 
think them vifionary qualifications that may perhaps 
fit a man for fpeculation, but will never raife him 
in the world, or procure him fubftantial returns for 
the expence of time and money. But certainly En- 
glilh fenfe, joined with a Greek or a Roman fpirit, 
will go farther to raife a character, and give a man 
penetration in bufinefs, and weight in the world, 
than all the fluttering accomplilbments of what is 
called a polite or foreign education, AVe find how- 
cvri*, in ili€ generality of boarding- fchools, more 
pains taken about French, than about more folid 
and ufeful improvements. 

I am afraid, faid Eugenio, the iH-condu^Ied fondneft 
of parents to their children, is one of the principal 
caufes of the corruption of youth, and one of the 
mofl dangerous too, as there is none fo difficult to 
be cured or correfted. Natural affection is fo pow- 
erful an inftinft, that I fancy it is with the utmoft 
difficulty it can.be kept within due bounds. It is 
withal fo rcafooable, that it is eafy for fondnefs and 
exceffive indulgence to take fhelter under fo amiable 
a name. Hence all men juflify that excefs in them- 
felves, but are mofl quick figh ted to perceive, and 
fevere in condemning the leafl appearance of it in 
others. Do not you obferve, fays lady Haughty, 
how my lady AVicling, teazes every vifitant with the 
charming fpirit of her Billy, the furprifing repartees. 
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of her Jockey, the matron like difcreiion and wife 
remarks of her dear Sophy, how fire brings her little 
favourites into all companies, and direfts all the dif- 
courfe to them, till every one prefent is tired with 
the impertinence of the mother, and Ounned with 
the noife of the children. How does her motherly 
wifdom fliew itfelf in th^ mean while, that Ihe is fo 
fevere upon her neighbour ? Why truly in a light 
no lefs ridiculous, and full as hurtful Her dear 
little mafter rauft be put in mind of his rank and 
quality every now and then, becaufe perhaps he 
might be apt to forget how confiderable a perfon he 
is ; he mufi have all his titles, and be taught to keep 
at a great diftance from his inferiors, and talk to the 
fervants with a commanding tone. And pretty mifs 
muft know herfelf only by the title of madam, muft 
regard no body but fuch as are drelTed fine, and be 
mdulged in a fullen filence, or infolent jdifrefpeff to 
thofe who are not duly fenfible of her ladyfhip’s high 
diftin£>ion. How unaccountable is this partiality ? 
Yet, I doubt it is no lefs common. But who will 
confefs it ? Or, who, thtff condemns it in others, 
will correct it in themfelves, or indeed once fufpeft 
that pofiibly they rhay be guilty of it too ? Dange- 
rous delufion this, which infinuates itfelf fo eafily 
with our natural vanity, and felf-love, and unhappy 
fource of that fatal conduct in parents of which Phi* 
lander has fo juftly complained ! Would parents 
refleft on the infinite mifehiefs this cxcelTive fondnefs 
produces, the extravagancies it makes children com- 
** mit even under their eye, the vitious habits it allows 
to grow to a head, till they become incurable, and 
the profufion it occalions, they would dread it as 
the moft dangerous dillemper with which they can 
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be infefted, and guard againft the leaft fyraptoms of 
'it in themfelves. 

As to that other frenzy which Philander took no- 
tice of, I readily grant, that many parents are apt to 
fet too high a value on the French language, and a 
French education, while they too much under-rate 
more folid accomplifhments. And yet, with Phi. 
lander’s leave, may not I venture to fay, tiiat as 
things now go, fkill in the French language is more 
ofeful in bufinefs and ordinary converfetion, than 
either Greek or Latin. This, perhaps, may found 
like treafon in the learned world, but I am fure it is 
none in that of bufinefs. Thofe learned languages 
can never be too much prized in themfelves. I reckon 
them the ftore-houfes of good-fenfe and eloquence, 
and the bulwarks of liberty and virtue ; a fenfe of 
which can never be loft, while they are in vogue in a 
nation. 7 'herefor I do not wonder that fome mo- 
dern Goths have been for exciipating thofe illufirious 
monuments of antiquity, in order to pave the way . 
for that tyranny and barbarity of tafte, which they 
wanted, but vainly hoped to introduce, while thofe 
free and mafierly compolitions continued to be rclifiv 
ed. It is certain thefe refined our tafte when we were 
barbarous, and we ftill meafure the degrees of our im- 
provement by our refembiahee to the models they 
afford us. 

But, will Philander allow me to affert, that there 
are few fortunes to be made now-a-days, by a deep 
knowlege of Greek or Latin ^ Scholars they may 
make us, but rarely, I doubt, men of bufinefs. 
Now, people that know the world, men who have 
been converfant in trade and bufinefs themfelves, are 
more felicitous than their children ftiould gain for- 
tunes, than that they fhould acquire the reputation 
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of critics, or fcholars. Therefor, I do not wonder 
that they are fonder of having them taught languages, 
be it French, Spanifh, or Italian, that will fit them 
for bufinefs, -either domeftic or foreign, and yield 
immediate gain, than all the Greek and Latin in the 
world ; and chufe they (hould be pra£Hfed in the ufe 
of figures, rather than have them verfed in the fu* 
biimeft fciences, which have little or no connexion 
with the making of efiates. Bur, if I mufi fpeak 
it out, too many people in low life, who have no 
fortunes to bear them out, are ambitious of giving 
their children a learned education, and, by aifefling 
to make them fcholars, rob the plough and loom of 
many ufeful hands. By procuring them little exhi- 
bitions, or getting them made fervitors about a col- 
lege, they put them in a way of picking up a pit- 
tance of Greek and Latin, or a few fragments of mu- 
fty philofophy,and then they imagine their fons adepts 
in literature ; but being able to lead them no farther 
than the univerfity, the unhappy fcholars have 
neither means to pulh their ftudies there, to a juft 
length, nor any opportunity, by a freer commerce 
with the world elfewhere, to wear off the ruft, 
and undo the prejudices arifing from too narrow an 
education. To this, among other caufes, 1 would 
afcribe that race of pedants and bigots who infeft the 
.world, and efpecially the feats of learning. But, I 
hope. Gentlemen, you will no fufpeft me, as if I 
intended any reflexion againft learning, or the learn- 
ed languages, which may be of great fei vice to thofe 
who know how to make a proper ufe of them. I 
only apprehend, it is of more confequence to the 
public, that tlic youth fhould be qualified for being 
men of bufinefs than fcholars ; and I appeal to expe • 
rience, and the pra£lice of the world, whether the 
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common method, taken at boarding-fchools, and elfe* 
where, though it Ihould have fomething of a French 
turn, be not more effeftual for making them fuch, 
than a much more learned inftitution would be. 

1 muft cohfefs, faid Sophron, I like the firil part 
of Eugenio’s difcourfe better than the laft. The 
inftances he has given, and the cafe of Philander’s 
pupil, are dep^rable, and I doubt too common 
proofs of the folly and bad effefls of parental fond- 
nefs. All parents confefs the imprudence and d^n-' 
ger of it, yet never once fancy they may be guilty 
of it. Here I perfectly agree with my friend, but 
I cannot be fo eafily induced to exchange old Greek 
and Roman ore for French tinfel. Perhaps, I may 
have contrafled an odd whimfical kind of tafte for 
what is antient, and am not fo well verfed in* the 
value of modern commodities, as thofe who have 
feen the world, and know how much every thing is 
worth in the way of lofs and gain. But I cannot 
help' thinking, that the learned languages, as Euge- 
nio calls them, are juft as fit for forming men of 
bufinefs, men of the world, as French and Spanilh 
can be. I confeHi, I underftand bufinefs in an ex* 
tenfive fenfe, not as confined merely to trade and 
commerce, but as taking in politics, the conduit of 
affairs both public and private, the prailice of the 
world ; in a word, all kind of dealings or intercourfe 
with others. An acquaintance with foreign languages 
may be neceiTary to thofe merchants, and others, ' 
who deal with foreigners, and in a foreign trade, 
and may be more immediately ufeful to them. A 
. Hamburgh or Spaniih merchant may find it expedi- 
ent to fetid their fons to Germany or Spain, to learn 
the language of the country ; but I am ftill perfuad* 
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ed, that a competent (kill in Greek and Latin, or a 
thorough acquaintance with thofe eminent authors, 
who write in thefe languages ; (for I do not mean 
the mere langages themfelves) would be more effec- 
tual to acoomplifli them univerfal men of bufinefs, 
men fit to fhine in any fphere, than an equal ac- 
quaintance with modern languages, or the finifhings 
of a French education. The deeptft myfteries of 
civil as w’ell as military prudence, are borrowed from 
the writings of antiquity. The moll noted authors 
were men of bufinels, praflifed in Hate affairs, who 
had feen the world, and were either engaged in fomc 
of its mod aflive feencs, or had retired from the ftage 
after the larged experience. Therefor their immor- 
tal works contain the riched dores of knowlege both 
for the conduct of life, and the management of bu* 
Jinefs. It is chiefly by Grecian and Roman channels, 
that we have conveyed to us the bed monuments 
of hidocy and politics, the mod exalted poetry, the 
polited arts, and trued eloquence, fuch as is bed 
calculated both to work upon a popular audience, 
and to addrefs men of bufinefs and the accuted dif- 
cernment. Thofe who form themfelves upon fuch 
models, have the bed chance to improve and polilh 
their tade, to enrich their minds with the juded ob- 
I'ervations on human life and manners, and gain a 
habit of wifdom and found judgment in the mod tick* 
lilh affairs. Befides, a man who reads the, antients 
with a true relilh, will catch from their writings' a 
(cnle of honour, a love of liberty, an elevation a- 
bove fortune, and a fpirit and vigour, that will, as 
much as any one thing, qualify him for bufinefs and 
life, and fortify him againd mod of the Ihocks and 
difappeintments he may meet with in it. I cannot 
help thinking. Gentlemen, whatever Eugenio may 
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fay to the contrary, who has made a French tour, 
and is acquainted with their favoir-vivre, the art of 
livings upon which (hey pique themfelves fo much ; 

I fay, I cannot but think, that Grecian fenfe and Ro- 
man virtue will graft infinitely better upon a Briti(h 
charafter, and produce more mature and high-fpirited 
accomplifhments, than the moft refined addrefs of a 
French education The gravity and refcrvednefs of 
our charafter, is not unlike that of the old Roman 
caft, which was no friend to fmoothnefs or finefle, 
yet gave them a weight and edge in bufinefs, which 
no artifice could command, or cunning fupply. And 
our plain good-fenfe, (if I may boaft a little) is fome- 
what Athenian, and will, I imagine, be beft fliarpen- 
ed, and polilhed too, by Attic improvements. I 
grant indeed, that, with (kill in the French, and o- 
ther foreign languages, and a little praftice in the 
common forms of bufinefs, the dextrous manage- 
ment of the pen, and ufe of figures, a man may 
.attain an eafier knack in bufinefs, and more expe- 
ditious method of growing rich, than he could do 
by higher improvements. But if he has formed his 
mind and genius upon antient models, he will bid 
fairer, in my opinion, to be more accompUQied for 
the higher fpheres of life ; and which is of more con- 
fequence, to be a wdfer and a better man. 

I heartily agree with Eugenion, that fome parents, 
who cannot afford to give their children a truly libe- 
ral education, are highly to blame for attempting to 
give them a learned one. This is raifing a thirft 
which is not in their power to allay, creating wants 
which otherwife -they would not have known, and 
confequently, fubje£ling the poor creatures to more 
miferies than they were heirs to by the raeannefs of 
their birth and condition. Befides, it does not an- 
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fwer the end propofed ; for it is like planting weak 
plants in a bairen foil and unfriendly climate, where 
they have neither earth enough to nourilh and feed 
them with a fufficiency of vital fap, nor fun to bring 
forward their fruits to a proper degree of racinefsand 
perfeftion. One indeed of an high vigour of geni- 
us, may (hoot up to a very confiderable figure, not- 
wuhOanding thofe difadvantages ; but without this, 
they never rife to more than underwood, and yield 
only four and mifhapen produ£Hons. The nurture 
and education they obtain, neither form them true 
fcholars, nor men of bulinefs, but rank pedants, of 
narrow principles and afFetfed manners. After all, 

I am far from condemning the learning modern lan- 
guages, or any ufeful accomplifhment, that will qua- 
lify a man for bufinefs and the world. Only, while 
we fhun the imputation of pedantry, I would not 
have ns under-value the truly noble improvements 
that may be made by a proper (kill in Greek and Ro- 
man languages ; nor imagine that a character cannot* 
be raifed, or an efiate made, by what I may call an- 
tient and learned, as well as modern and foreign, 
accomplilhments. I am of Philander^s opinion, that 
too great a Arefs is laid at boarding- fchools upon 
French, and that it is of much more importance to 
the public and to parents too, to have their Tons made 
boneA, ufeful men, than fine gentlemen. 

It was obftrved, that Sophron pronounced thefe 
words with a peculiar emphafis, though indeed all he 
had faid was with a more than ordinary warmth of 
fpirit, which made the company fmile to fee the zeal 
with which he defended his favourite Greek and La- 
tin. 

I obferve, faid ConAant, fmiling, that this feem- 
ingly Ught affair is like to grow a more ferious one. 
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and of greater confequence than I at firft Imagined. 
We are in a fair way of drawing the antients and 
moderns into the quarrei, and renewing the old bat> 
ties that have been fought with fuch fharpnefs and 
obftinacy in the learned world by many doughty 
combatants. The pupils of both parties have been 
mightly concerned for the honour of their refpefHvc 
maOers, and fought, I doubt, with more animofity 
and courage than wifdom. Whether they piqued 
themfelves on the juftice of their caufe, or made a 
point of honour of it, to defend a party, on whofe 
fide they had lifled themfelves, or whom they thought 
they refembled moft in genius and accompliihments, 
I (hall not pretend to determine. But, methinks, 
there was no heed either to fpoil the antients of their 
honours to grace the moderns, or to raife the cha- 
rafter of antiquity upon the ruins of modern times, 
Genius and virtue are the fame in all ages, and the 
produftion of all climates; and though they may. rife 
to different heights, or appear in various fliapes, ac- 
cording to the circumftances of time and place in which 
they (hew themfelves, yet they are neither more nor 
fefs valuable, for coming fooner or later. Thole 
fruits are always feafonable, which the various fea* 
fons of the world produce, and we rauft judge of 
their excellency, not by the order of the feafons, or 
the time of their appearance, but by the richnefs and 
goodnefs of the fruit. Indeed, I durft never decide 
in fo important a quarrel^ and between fuch fierce 
and mighty parties. The antients, I trull, were 
BO mean men in their way ; and whatever others 
think, I believe unjerfiood their affairs tolerably 
well — had a degree of common-fenfc not inferioiir 
10 their neighbouis ; — ^and did not want feveraiop- 
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portunities of improving it by fludy, bulinefs, and 
the praftice of the world. Neither do I queftion 
but we moderns, with all our improved wifdom and 
experience about us, may learn fonie tolerable good 
leflbns from thefe our elder brethren. 

But; Gentlemen, fhall we allow nothing for the 
difference, I mean, the peculiar charafter of the 
times, the alteration of manners, and the advantage 
we have ‘of Handing on their (boulders, and confe- 
quently, extending our views? Different times re- 
quire different talents ; and the fame maxims of pru- 
dence will not perhaps fuit antient and modern times; 
which may be owing to the diverfity of circumftan- 
ces, or of arts, by which men rife in the world in 
different ages. In the bcft times of antient Greece 
and Rome, men might be, almoft in every fenfe, 
the architcfts of their own fortune One of an able 
genius for acting and fpeaking, had full fcope to 
ftretch it to its utmoft extent, and created in a man- 
ner his own fphere. A Cato, a Marius, a Cicero, 
an Ariflides, were whatever they could make them- 
felves, and might be whatever they plea fed. True 

merit, like a folid wedge, forced its way through 
all difficulties and oppofition. He who fignalized^ 
himfelf moft by his capacity, wifdom or bravery, in 
war or peace, rofe uppermoff, and took the ffation 
which naturally belonged to them. Thus an honeft 
ploughman, if he was a brave fellow, might turn 
his plough fliare into a fword, and march forth at 
the head of his country’s armies A homely plebeian 
had a chance with the beft gentlemen to be the firft 
Tnagiflratc of the common-wealth. But tiroes and 
things are alteced. Honeffy and virtue are not now 
fuch ufcful talents as they were heretofore. We 
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have refined much upon antient maxims of prudence, 
are grown better bred,, and infinitely more polifhed 
in our manners ; we underftand the world better, 
and are much more quick-fighted in affairs' of private 
intereft. Fraud and flattery are much more hope- 
ful arts than fincerity and fair-dealing. A proflitu- 
tion of honour, and fervile court to thofe in power, 
go farther now-a-days to raife a man, than uncor- 
rupted virtue, or the merit of public fervices. The 
more one can buflle and fawn, and the lower he can 
creep, he will foar the higher, ,1'his runs through 
every profeffion, from the knavilh ftatefman, down 
to the loweft tool. The phyfician rifesby quackery, 
the lawyer by chicane, the divine by low adulation, 
or perhaps foraething worfe ; the dealer, by fraud 
and cunning, and he often recovers credit, by turn- 
ing bankrupt. All agree only in one invariable prin- 
ciple of a fteady love of gain and perfeft indiffer- 
ence about the way of coming at it. — Thefe arts, 
will, I doubt not, be beft learned by a modifh fo- 
reign education ; and to recommend them, they arc 
the rooft expeditious way of growing rich. 

But, there is another reafon why I differ from 
my friend Sophron, which is, that almoft every pro- 
feffion is placed now upon quite a different founda- 
tion with regard to its particular practice. There- 
for, however verfed one may be in antient, he muft 
chiefly apply himfelf to modern affairs, that would 
attain a thorough knowlege in them. He muft make 
a particular bufinefs his ftudy, who would excel in 
the praftice of it. A lawyer muft ftudy other laws 
than thofe of Athens or Rome. A phyfician muft 
read Sydenham or Friend, as much as Hippocrates 
or Galen, and become acquainted with conftitutions 
and climates different from Grecian or Roman. The 
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modern art of war is in a manner new-modelled ; 
and therefore he who afpires to be a Marlborough, 
or a Turinne, muft Audy other models than Xeno- 
phon or Gaefar. Trade is carried on in a different 
method from what it was formerly. An Athenian 
who coaAed from port to port, and ifland to ifland, 
and did little elfe but barter commodities, would make 
a forry figure enough, were he to be tranfported in- 
to a merchant’s compting-houfe, or introduced on 
the Exchange. To add but one inAance more, a 
member of parliament would, I am afraid, he rec- 
koned adeclaimer rather than a juA fpeaker, were he 
to harangue a BritiAi fenate in the flowing figurative 
Ayle of Cicero, or the pompous laboured Arain of 
Ifocrates, and might run the rifque,>bf being fome- 
times called to fpeak to the point. It will tittle avail 
him to know the orders or laws of an Athenian or 
Roman fenate. He muA Audy the conftitution of 
his own country, the forms of the two houfes, and 
imitate the beA models in each. -Were a wife an- 
tient therefor, to rife up again in our days, it would 
be fome time before he could comprend our manners 
and ways of reafoning, fo different from his own ; 
he would take time to look about him, to meafure 
his ground, and weigh his own talents. He would 
examine what kind of creatures he had to do with, 
Audy our government and laws, and the genius of 
our affairs. He would then proportion his addrefs 
the exigencies of affairs, and lay afide his former 
maxims, if ^inconfiAent with tbefe. Without fuch 
a previous courfe of Audy and difcipline, he would 
certainly go very aukwardly to work, and with all 
his wifdom play the fool moA egregioufly. 

Therefor, as among the antlents, a perfeQ know- 
lege of the bufinefs of affairs in which the were ei>- 
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gaged, was a qualification requifite t9 thofe who 
would excel in what they undertook ; fo I believe 
modern affairs, and modern forms and languages 
muft be well underftood, by thofe who want to rife 
to any thing confiderable, or are folicitous either a« 
bout making or enlarging a fortune. I hope none 
of you. Gentlemen, will fufpeft me of being an ad- 
mirer of French accomplifhments, efpecially of that 
verfality of manners, or rather polite fervility, in 
which they glory ; I hate knavery, let it wear, ever 
fo fmooth or fupple a countenance, and defpife chains 
though they may be gilded, nor do I imagine their 
airy language of fnch confequence to us : but I think 
the generality of patents (hould be more concerned 
to make their children men of buflhefs than fcholars. 
For we are fufficiently (locked with lazy learned 
drones, but can never be over-flocked with men of 
ability for the active fcenes of life, who fhall, in eve- 
ry condition, dare to be honefl, and fcorn to be 
Haves ; whether then the pupils of the antients, or 
of the moderns, have the bed chance to be duly 
formed for afHre, ufeful life, I leave nt to you to 
judge. 

• Whatever raillery, faid Hiero, our friend has mix- 
ed with his reafoning I can eafily perceive, by the 
more fcrious part of his difeourfe, that he inclines 
towards a modern education, or at lead thinks it the 
bed for forming men ,of bufinefs, and the readied 
way to make a fortune. But allow me to a(k you, 
Gentlemen ; is the main purpofe of education to 
make us able and rich, or wife and good men f Indeed 
I always thought that itsprincipil aim was to make us 
good creatures in our kind, honed, fbcial, and hu- 
mane ; that affairs of fcience, of language, nay, 
and fortune too, were of inferior concern ; — and 
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that inftriifHon in thefe was fubordinate to that pri- 
mary difcipline of humanizing us. Perhaps this is 
an odd unfadaionable way of thinking in an age, as 
Conflant obferved, fo refined in manners and policy. 
But I will tell you plainly, Gentlemen, what led me 
into fuch a fingular train of thought. I had got a 
notion in my head, that a benevolent heart gives a 
man more pleafure than a learned head, and a rich 
flock of goodnefs a better treafure than a great eftate. 
And that it is of more confequence to know how to 
ufe a fortune right, than how to acquire it. I 
thought it more immediately concerned 'us as men, 
as creatures endued with reafon, and various affec- 
tions and paffions, which are fo frequently the caufes 
of our happinefs or roifery ; I fay, more immedi- 
ately concerned us to underftand thofe private inte- 
refts, and manage them well, than to be cumbered 
about a great deal of fuperfluous knowlege and.bu- 
finefs, which encrcafes our care more than our plea- 
fure. In fliort, I fancied that to live well, import- 
ed fomeihing higher than to make good meals, or 
live delicioufly, and to learn this art, if it is any how 
to be learned, is more effential to our happinefs than 
other we can poffibly acquire. Is education neceflj^ 
ry to learn every' other art and profeffion, but no 
inflruftion, no previous difcipline required to attain 
a jufl knowlege in this fundamental art, this leading 
profeffion ? But every body, perhaps, trufls to his 
own good-fenfe for the- learning this. ‘ Let us once 

* have wherewithal to live, and we ftiall know how 

* to do it in a right manner ; teach us how to get 

* the fortune, and no fear but we fhall wear it with 
< a good grace.’ Many have a fortune made to 
their hands, and need no addition to their power. 
What muft fuch do ? Have they nothing to learn. 
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no charaflers to accompliftx ? They have no need 
to ftudy to be rich and great': for they are thefe al- 
ready. But it imports them much to be wife, and 
juft, and good. It is of great confequence to the 
world, that they ufe their power with mildnefs and 
equity, and diftribute their wealth with difcretion and 
generofity. But does not this depend on their having 
been taught the great original art, on having gone 
through the preparatory difcipline of humanity ? 
And (hall this art be confined to the rich and mighty ? 
Are not all, high and low, rich and poor, equally 
and alike concerned to learn to be virtuous and hap- 
py ? Where then is this art taught ? "What ma- 
fters muft we ufe to learn it ? What boarding- 
fchools, academies, or colleges, profefs to teach it ? 
Wili the learning to dance, to fence, to talk Fiench, 
or Latin, to manage the great horfe, to figure well, 
or any other pieces of gentleman-like education, ac- 
complifh us in the firft and fupreme art ? Here then, 
Gentlemen, I (lick. Did this enter chiefly into your 
comparifon of antient and modern times ? Or did 
you inform us, which mafters would anfwer our 
purpofe beft ? I beg leave to know ; for perhaps I 
have forgot how you reafoned. 

Here Hiero paufed, and looked round the com- 
pany ftedfaftly, waiting for an anfwer ; but when 
he found none of them difpofed to give him any, he 
thus went on. 

I am furprifed, Gentlemen, that fuch queftions fo 
feldom enter into this fort of enquiries, or indeed 
into the affair of education at all. It grieves me ex- 
ceedingly, that the generality of parents are fo little 
concerned about this main point. And if they are 
indifferent about it, how fliould mafters mind it ? I 
remember indeed that Sophron recommended the an- 
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tients as the bed teachers of virtue and good morals ; 
but I thought it was only in a fubordinate ^dew, as 
thefe qualified us for affairs, or what we commonly 
call bufinefs. I agree with him, that, in this view, 
they are the moil valuable mailers ; but I would add 
likewife, that they are the bed mailers of life, in that 
primary and more comprehenfive fenfe which I men- 
tioned : 1 mean, that none are comparable to them 
for forming the mind and manners. I will readily 
aflent to Jonilant, that they cannot teach us modern 
affairs, or modern arts, which depend on circum* 
fiances to which the antients were flrangers ; but e- 
ven he Teemed to allow, that full as much purity, 
truth, and genuine fimplicity of manners, was to be 
imbibed from antient, as from modern models : and 
thefe are qualities, in ray opinion, that far out «ine 
all other accomplifiiments, becaufe any fortune or 
condition of life b eafy and tolerable with them, and 
none can be happy without them. 

There are two or' three antients, to whom I know 
none fuperior, hardly any equal among the moderns, 
as moral inftruflors, or praftical teachers of virtue. 
One of them is no lefs a perfon than a Roman em- 
peror, better known by his philofophical than his 
imperial capacity ; whofe principles are To fublime, 
and his maxims of virtue To flupendioufly great and 
commanding, that no man can enter into his ToHloquies 
without becoming a greater and a better man, a crea- 
ture more elevated above the world, and more enlarged 
in his affe£lions to human-kind, and the wliole of things. 
Another is the good matured Plutarch ; whofe lives, 
fetting afide his other works, I efteem the richcft 
treafure of virtue, and civil as will as military pru- 
dence, of any other uninfpired book, either antient. 
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or modern. They afford the moft inftru6Hve and 
interefting models, by which to correft and improve 
our lives. By converflng with thofe great men, and 
repairing with them thofe fcenes of aftion in which 
they have been engaged, we have fomething of their 
fpirit iransfufed into us, and are animated by their vir- 
tues, with a noble kind of emulation. We fee what 
fort of private or doraedic culture formed them for 
public life, and, by their condufi and fortunes, are 
mod fendbly taught how to regulate and conduff \ 
our own. Another antient I (hall name is the ami- 
able Arrian, who has tranfmitted to us the philofophy 
of his great mader in the mod Iimple, manly, and 
nervous dyle and manner ; whofe philofophical me- 
moirs contain the riched dores of a found and fu- 
blime philofophy, and cannot fail of improving the 
heart, while they enlighten the mind. Let Xeno- 
phon’s admirable memoirs of Socrates, which are 
in the fame exalted tade, be joined, and I can add 
nothing higher. I could, indeed, enumerate fome 
others among the antients, whofe works have the 
nobled tendency to infpire the mind with the juded 
principles, and accomplUh the charadler, let the 
fphere of life be what it will in which one is placed. 

But this were to go over the mod of them ; and 
you, Gentlemen, will ealily excufe me, as you are 
acquainted with them already. I am perfuaded all 
. of you will join with me in acknowleging, that by 
converdng daily with the illudrious dead, by conti- 
nually dudying Greek and Roman models, we (hall 
bid faired for attaining a jud fenfe of what is of real 
importance in life, and what not ; leari> what we 
owe ourfelves and others, and the bed methods of 
correfting ourfelves and others, and regulating our 
V o L. jU. j , , G c , . _ 
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paflions, and the truefi art of enjoying life, and de. 
fpifing death. Now, for my part, I do not know 
any impovements equal to thefe ; nor can I think, 
that cither the lighter accofnpliihents of talking 
French, dancing or drefling well, and behaving with 
a genteel eafinefs and aflurance in company ; or the 
more fubflantialEnglifti talents of addrefs in bufincfs, 
and the expeditious art of making a fortune, all 
which have their proper weight ; are to be laid in 
the balance againft thofe fublimer and more exten- 
five accomplilhments of living like men and citizens 
of the world. Therefor, Gentlemen, I (hall always 
give the preference to the latter : and confequently 
thofe mafters, who inftitute us therein mod effeflu- 
ally ought to he higheft in our efteem. 

Philander obferving that Hiero had done, faid, I 
am glad. Gentlemen, that the trifling dory of my 
pupil has engaged you in fuch an entertaining debate. 
I hope that, notwitbdanding the diverfity of fenti- 
roents you have (hown on the fubjefl, the differ- 
ence may be eafily made up between you. People 
will, no doubt, fall into that track of education, 
which their own or their parents views and cirCum- 
dances in life' naturally point out to them. But, 
if they mean to accomplifli themfelves in the mod 
perfect manner, either as men, or men of bufinefs, 
I rrfean in the learged fenfe, I (hould mod’approve 
of that method which joins together both antient and 
, modern knowlege and improvements. A jud ac- 
quaintance with the antients is undoubtedly a noble 
foundation ; I do not fay it is the only one, for pre- 
paring a man for aftive life in any fphere, whether 
public or private. So far am I from agreeing with 
Eugenio, that it may make us fcholars, but feldom 
or never men of bufincfs, that, on the'eon'rary, I 
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cannot help thinking it neceflary to finifli us even in 
this charafter, or, at lead, that none can make a 
figure in tht great world equal to thofe, who, to 
their knowlege of modern rimes and affairs, add a 
thorough acquaintance with anticnt ones. Times 
and manners are not, I believe, fo much altered, as 
to make any confiderable change in the maxims of 
civil and political prudence. For all Confiant has 
faid to the contrary, to me antient wifdom and mo> 
dern are the fame. The efTeritial rules of life and 
right conduft are invariable. Government depends 
on the fame principles, and varies from like caufes 
now-a^days, that it did formerly. Little fiates are 
greater ones in miniature, and cities of fmall trade 
produce a difference of interefis, and changes in the 
balance not unlike thofe In the greatefl. The op- 
pofition of interefts, and revolutions of property^ 
,which happen in leffer communities, give rife to a 
diverfity of condu£I and chara^er, that will fliew 
men as truly and as varioufly, as thofe in larger com* 
munities. The animal is the fame in all ages ; his 
wants and paffions are the fame ; and, though they 
may run in wider or narrower channels, they are 
fed and influenced by the fame caufes, arid fub^dt 
- to the fame accidents and changes ; by feeing, there- 
for, what he was, and how he adled forifierly, we 
know what be will be, and how he will adb in like 
circumfiances ; by confidering what accidents or 
caufes forwarded or hindred his deflgns, W can guefs, 
with flrong probability, whaj he is to expeft from a ' 
like feries of events, and what kind of roeafureS 
will beft anfwer to fuch a conjunfture. Nay, I ima* 
gine the comparifon, or joint view of antient and 
modern times and manners, will give us a more per* 
. Cc a 
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fe£l knowlege of human affairs, than the view of ei. 
iher of them a^part. They will refleft light one up- 
on the other; the divcrfity that fubHAs bAween them, 
will fugged more didindHy the caufes of the revolu- 
tions that happened in each, and the knowlege of the 
clearer fprings, which have influenced the affair of 
one period, will help us to trace out the darker and 
more uncertain ones which govern the other. In 
comparing, for inflance, an antient republic, fup- 
pofe the Athenian, with the city of London, which 
is a fort of commonwealth by itfelf, we may difeern 
many fimilar circumftances in trade, government, 
policy, commerce with foreigners, and freedom of 
intercourfe among the different ranks of people, and 
other cufloms, which produce a pretty great refem- 
blance of manners in the citizens of Athens and Lon- 
don. Thus, we can eaflly account for that inexhaud- 
cd variety of charafter, love of liberty, of fports and 
diverfions delight in new’s and politics, cindering to- 
gether, ingenuity, wit, univerfal fmattering in arts 
and feiences, and freedom of fpeech, efpecially in 
matters of date, which feem to be peculiar to, and 
charafieridical of both people. Yet, from fome di- 
dinguiflnng circumdances in their government, trade, 
religion, and policy, w’e can find confiderable diffe- * 
fences refulting, fufficient to denominate them a ve- 
ry didinfl people. Politicians, and obfervers of hu- 
man nature might, from fuch comparifons of the re- 
femblances or differences of manners, and the caufes 
' of aadi, deduce many proper refledlions for their in- 
formation. By this means they will learn to co;idu£I 
public affairs with more addrefs, underdand better 
tbe hinges upon which they turn, be able to reform 
the old, or introduce new and beneficial regulations, 
and know how to deal with mankind in a more infl- 
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nuating and fuccersful manner. — 1 doubt not but 
many may be found among us, who, by the force’ of 
their own good fenfe, and long praOicc and expcri- 
cncc in affairs, unaided by any knowlege in antiqui- 
ty, are able to manage the mod important affairs, and, 
by tbe dint of pure merit, raife themfclves to the 
mod exalted (lations : but I cannot help thinking, 
that thefe very men, had they been as deeply verfed 
in antient, as in modern times and manners, would 
have far tranfeended themfelves, and rofe to ftupen- 
dous heights of, capacity and merit in their refpeftive 
M'ays. 

If our nobility and gentry fliine fo eminently in 
our higheft affemblies, by virtue of their natural 
parts, improved only in the common courfe of a 
lame education, by a large commerce with the 
world and praftice in bufinefs, what prodigies muft 
they have appeared, had they formed themfelves 
upon the bed models of antiquity, and enlarged 
thdr minds by a more extenfive view of the 
hiflory of antient times and manners. One thing 
may be faid by the by, to the honour of antiquity, 
in contradiftin^fion, perhaps, to modern times; that 
’ good ftnfe has the afeendant in tbe works of the form- 
er, and learning in thofe of the latter : the firft owe 
. more to genius, and the knowlege of life ; the laft 
to books, and the force of culture. The former kind 
of works may be compared to plants fet in natural 
foils, and fuch as are proper for them which are vi- 
gorous and healthy, and have all the genuine height 
of tafle ; whereas works of pure learning are like 
thofe forced up in hot beds, which rife faff, but are 
fickly, and tafte of the uncleanly affiftance to their 
growth, and therefor never give the true relilh.and 
delight. This, if true, Ihews that it may be dan- 
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gerous to follow any model too dofelyi and not to^ 
give fufficient play to natural genius ; and, as a coi*- 
firmation of this, Conftant tells us, that an imitator 
of Ifocrates or Cicero would be accounted a mere 
declaimer now-a-days. I admk, that feme of Ci- 
cero’s popular harangues are declamations ; but then 
we muft remember, that they were addrefled to a 
^ people fomewhat rude, illiterate, and phlegmatic, 
whofe paffions were to be raifed, their minds inflam- 
ed by all the arts of popular pathetic oratory : but 
we find him, for the moft part, reafoning in a difie>- 
^ rent drain in his addredes to the fenate, and talking 
much like a datefman and man of bufinefs ; and we 
all know, that the i’ludrious Greek, whom he en- 
deavoured to imitate and rival, though he fpoke ti> 
a giddy tumultuous populace, a populace indeed of 
a finer drain of fenfe than ordinary, and praftifed 
in affairs ; I fay, we are well aware, that he dill con- 
tinues a model of the chaded, mod nervous, and ex- 
preffive eloquence, equally fit for the bar or the fe» 
nate. — Accordingly, we fee that thofe fpeakers a- 
mong us, who have formed themfelTes upon fuch 
models, have (hone, and dill (bine in our fenates, 
the mod finidied patterns of the fublimed, and mod 
powerful eloquence. 

And we need not look far back in the hidory of 
our limes, to be convinced, that thofe have been the 
mod perfect charaflers, the bed formed for affion^ 
as well as contemplation', who have borrowed largely 
from antiquity, and added the knowlege of the feho 
lar, to the accomplifhments of the gentleman. Im- 
mediately a whole train of worthies croud upon us 
ihe Bacons, the Raleighs, the Sidneys, the Harring- 
tons, the Temples, the Cowpers, the Sommerfets>, 
the Talbots, the Shaftfburys, men that arofe a& the 
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glories oC their own, and will continue lights to all 
future times. . Thefe men rifled the moft precious 
ftores of antiquity, in order to furnifh themfelves 
with ufeful fa^s, to illuflrate, or confirm their oh. 
fervations; they furveyed human nature in every 
point of light, looked round the different genius’s of - 
antient and modern governments, fcanned the man* 
nets and wide conneftions of the kingdoms and na* 
tions, and by tracing the feveral periods and revo>> 
lutions of human affairs, linked the hiflories of re* 
moiefl times, and joined the experience of the anti« 
ent and modern world. Thofe, who are formed 
for lefs diflinguifhed fpheres in life, and whofe for- 
tune and bulinefs will fcarce admit of fueh compre* 
henfive Audies, may draw feveral ufeful improve- 
ments from a more moderate acquaintance with an. 
tiquity : though they fhould not have any maflery in 
the learned languages, they may, in forae meafure, 
fupply the defeft by the beA tranflatrons ; and by 
means of thefe, they may form no mean taAe, and 
improve themfelves with great advantage for private 
or fockl, and afiive life. It is true, the times are 
in many circumAances changed ; war, and trade, and 
‘ politics, are, perhaps, upon a different footing in 
feveral refpefts ; but be find, notwithAanding, that 
fome of the beA captains in modern times have 
thought a Xenophon, a Polibius, a Caefar, no ira- 
V proper compnions to make a campaign with them, 
nay, have confefled their obligations to them in fome 
■ very important inAances. And whatever difference 
there may be in the Arain of modern politics from 
~ antient, I cannot help thinking, that the hiAory of 
> former ages will be, to every judicious Aatefman, , an 
" VnexhauAed quarry, whence he may fetch the moA 
vlcful maxims for the conduct of affairs. Such books> 
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as the Letters of Cicero, or the Orations of Demoft- 
henes, will ferve as the rich repofitories of civil pru- 
dence, give him a deep inlight into human nature, 
and teach him, in a pra£lical way, the truefl art of 
addrelTing to the different tempers and pafTions of 
men. But as to affairs of trade, 1 allow, that was 
fcarce reduced to a fyftem, or art ; and as we have 
jjo books left us on the fubjeft, we cannot cxpe6V, 
that the antienis fhould be our inftru(5Vor how to 
keep our books, or manage flocks in Exchange- 
Alley. After all, I believe, none of us will make 
any difpute of what Hiero has, I think, afferted with 
fo much juftice, that it is of much greater import- 
ance to us, and to fociety, to be qualified to afl our 
parts as men, as reafonable and political creatures, 
than as members of a particular pre^feffion or employ- 
ment. It is a matter of higher, infinitely higher 
concern to us, to make a right eflimate ,of human' 
life, and afcertain the jufl value and importance 
of thofe things, that are generally efleemed and 
fought after in it, than to underfland all languages 
and fciences, antient and modern, or the mod expe- 
ditious arts of amaffing wealth, or rifing to honour. 
The fundamental, the truly divine art, as Hiero has 
fhown, is to live ; whatever language, difcipline, or 
education teaches this mod fuccefsfully, is the bed, 
and ought to be principally dudied and cultivated : 
if any fchools or colleges profcfs to teach any fecon- 
dary arts, while they neglefl this primary and moft 
ofeful one, the greater parade they make of languag. 
cs or fcience, they are fo much the more iropofing 
and pernicious ; thofe, on the other hand, are of 
higheftmoment,and ought to be fo particularly in theo- 
pinion of all parents, who wifh to fee their children blef* 
dngs and ornaments to fociety ; thofe, I fay,, which 
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teach every inferior art and accomplUhnoent, in Tub* 
ordination to the one thing needful^ and always with 
a principal view to it. 



DIALOGUE XIX. 

I s U P P O S E, Gentlemen, faid Eugenio, you re- 
member we have frill an important branch of 
- culture to confider, which confifts in * reftifying 
*'■ thofe vicious habits, which youth have contraAed^ 
* by means of a bad education, or a fatal conjunct 
< tore of unlucky accidents.’ This, I think, yon 
called the fecondary or fanatory part of education, 
which comes in as fubjidiary to the other. And in« 
deed it' feems to be very neceflary to take it into con- 
jGderarion. For, fall upon what method you will, 
cither of injhrudfion or exercifcy be it ever fo ratio* 
nal, of diredling the palOons, and forming the man- 
ners of youth, the various rifques which children run 
from company, ill advice, or example, and many o- 
ther accidents, while they neither are, nor can be 
under the eye and condufl of their parents or teach- 
ers ; I fay, thefe will often be the occafions of de^ 
bauching their tafte'and morals, in fpite of all the 
(kill iifed to make, or keep them virtuous. And 
fome difpofitions, doubtlefs, are very untoward, even 
antecedent to culture, and before they come into 
the hands of mafters. To weed thofe out, or, if 
that be impioflihle, to redrefs, and give them a fafe 
and innocent turn, is a matter of no fmall difficul- 
ty, and yet of the greateft importance. 

What method then. Gentlemen, would you ad- 
vife to take, in order to awaken a lazy, and reclaim 
a vitious difpofition ? How would you undo ' bad 
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habits, or cure diforders, that have got faft hold of 
the conftitution, and will not be baffled by any tran- 
fient application or correction ? How, for inftance, ' 
would you open and dilate a felfiffl, contracted turn 
of mind ? How tame the haughty and imperious, 
govern the paflionate, fix the giddy,, infpirit the tt- 
morours, exalt the effeminate, footh the peevifh and 
fullen into good humour, and reCtify the other dil^ 
orders which are incident to youth ? Such cures I 
take to be the mafter-flrokes of education, which re- 
quire the bold and fkilfut hand of an experienced 
practitioner. Of thefe I would gladly hear you 
treat. > ' , 

. How Eugenio loves to puzzle people with his 
queltions ! faid Hieior in order to fatisfy them, 
muff we affume the character of fpiritual doCtors, 
and give receipts for mental diforders ? What kind 
of .phyfic can we prefcribe in moral cafes, or what 
praCtcecan we bcfuppofed to have bad in the art, which 
may entitle us to undertake in fo delicate a profef- 
fion ? I believe we may, with full as much juAice, 
apply here what an old maAer in the other way ufed 
to fay ; ‘ That the art is long, experience doubtful, 

* and judgment difficult Therefor I would remit 
our friends to thofe profefTed maAers in this medical 
way, who have given us many wholefome prefcripti- 
ons for the cure of thofe conAitutional ailments, 
Many are the doCfors, philofophers, and divines, an- 
gelic, feraphic, and cafuiAic, who have laboured in 
this art, and left us long and laborious fyAems of 
fpiritual medicines, in which the diforders of human 
minds, with their refpeCfive methods of cure,’ are 
Aated and ranged in order. Let our friend perufe 
thefe, and he will hardly meet with any cafe fo ano- 
malous and extraordinary, but he will find there. 
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with its receipt annexed to it, the number of the in- 
gredients fpecihed, the dofe, and manner of taking 
it fairly alTigned. But might it not argue more pre- 
fumption than wifdom in us, to undertake the talk, 
after fo many able heads have deduced the principles 
of the art, and eftablifhed the forms of praftice ? • 

I do not dellre, replied Eugenio, a complete fy- 
Aem of this healing art, which would, perhaps, be 
too arduous an enterprize for Undents only, or any 
Angle man to undertake, and would, after all, be 
only a colleAion of prefcriptions given by different 
praAitioners : But I would be glad to hear a few of 
the eallell and moll general rules of praAice in or- 
dinary cafes. 

For my part, replied Hiero, I do not pretend to 
judge, either what the moll ordinary cafes are', or 
which are the methods of cure bell adapted to them. 
Only among the antients, the Aoics feem to have 
been the moll avowed mailers of the healing art, 
and to have left us the greatell number of re- 
ceipts for the mud noted diforders incident to the 
mind. The regimen, indeed, which they prefcribed, 
was fomewhat fevere, and their operations were chief- 
ly in the way of amputation. But they went tho- 
roughly to work ; and could their rules have been 
put in pra£lice, they mud have plucked up the dif- 
eafe by the roots ; for, according to them, our di- 
Aempers arofe from our palfions, mod of which they 
accounted violent and unnatural perturbations, that 
Ihook the whole frame, and didurbed the free exer* 
cife of reafon, or the governing powers. They did 
not, as fome fuppofe, exclude or deny the cool de- 
Ares and affe£lioos of our nature, friendlhip, a ra- 
tional love of one’s family, city, country, and the 
like } nor did they pretend to convert their good man 
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in an unfeeling Aatue; but all thofe motions and fed> 
ings of our minds, which take the Qart of reafon, or 
are accompanied with commotion in the animal fy- 
Aem, as the pallions are, they Teemed to . think vici> 
ous, and incompatible with the chara£ler of their .wife 
man ; therefor root out the pallions, faid they, and 
the difeafes muft follow of courfe. Anger was un* 
becoming their wife man ; forrow was womanifh ; 
pity rendered his happinefs precarious; fear was 
mean>fpirited and daflardly ; expel them, therefor, 
and all the like fort, and all will be well within. If 
this expedient failed, there was another behind. They 
iaid, there was nothing good or ill in any external 
event, which could befal a man ; — that neither the 
acquifltion or lofs of any thing, but what is Ariflly 
our own, viz. our virtue, deferves to be called ei- 
ther gain or lofs ; — that the good or ill of thofe 
things depended entirely on our opinion, or prepof- 
feflion concerning them. — Therefor, remove the a. 
pinion, and the pafCon founded upon it, 'will with* 
draw of courfe. Thus pain, difgrace, poverty, fer- 
vitude, the lofs of friends, ^c. were ' no ills ; and 
confequently the wife man neither dreaded them, nor 
fuffered by them: Befides, let them be what they 
would, they were linked with the fatal chain of things, 
and neceflary for the good of the whole ; therefor, 
Ihould thofe accidents, in fpite of all his philofophy, 
appear little inconveniencies, yet who could chufe 
but fubmit to a private, and therefor petty difad* 
vatage, for the fake of fuch an extenlive good, as 
the order and harmony of the univerfal fyftcm ? 

Another fe£l of philofophers prefcribed after a dif- 
ferent manner t they ftuck to common feelings; and 
called every thing by its vulgar name ; they allowed 
pain to be an^evU, and pleafure to be a good ; wealth. 
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power, health, and the like, they thought good and 
delirable things, and the want of them real evils. 
They were not for extingulfhing, but moderating 
our palTiohs ; all the diHemper lay, as they thought, 
in the excefs or defe£l of thefe; therefor their re- 
cipe, or rather fpecific, for the cure of all difeafes, 
was, to guard againd all extremes, and to obferve 
the due mean, which lay at an equal didance from 
thofe on either fide *. Accordingly they accurate- • 
ly dated the boundaries, and defined the extremes, 
that we might pafs fecure betw'een thofe dangerous 
rocks, . Thus Fortitude, the golden mean, has on 
the one fide co-iuardiccy on the other fool-hMrdineJst 
Liberality has profujion and parfimony for its ex- 
tremes, and fo of the red. Avoid fplitting on thofe 
rocks, and follow nature, which leads to the juft 
mean, and your conftitutiou will purge off all vici- 
ous humours, and become fcrene and happy -, only 
remember, if nature lean too ftrongly to one of the 
extremes, to bend it as much as poflible the contrary 
way, and inure it to fuitable exercifes, till an habit 
be formed. 

Another tribe of philofophers talk in a more par- • 
ticular and refined drain ; they give us a threefold 
divifion of the foul, viz. the rational part, the iraf- 
cible, and the appetitive, or concupifcible. All dif- 
eafes, they tell us, arife from the difeord or difagree- 
ment of ihefe parts among themfclves, or from the 
excefs and difproportion of any part above, or befide 
the meafure it ought to hold, with regard to the reft ; 
therefor they preferibe harmony, or the concord of 
the feveral parts with each other, and the fit adjuft- 
ment of each of the whole, as the true method of 
VoL, II. . Dd 

* Vide Arifl. Ethic, ad Nicoraach. 
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cure : frill more particularly, they reduce all mental 
dlforders to thefe two claflcs ; firft, thole of down- 
right wickednefs or depravity ; fecondly, thoTe of ig- 
norance ♦. The former refemble formed difeafes in 
the body, which threaten its deftruflion j the latter 
they compare to fuch things as render it lefs beautiful 
and lhapely, as exceffive corpulence, clumfinefs, and 
the like. The laft are cured by exercife, and the 
gymnaftic art, and the firft by medicine. In like 
manner, of the difeafes of the mind : thofe, which be- 
long to the former clafs, as injuftice, cowardice, cruel- 
ty, are cured by 'punilhment or corre 61 ion, the di- 
ftributive part of juftice ; and thofe of the latter, by 
inftrufiion and philofophy, that true mufic, which 
at once perfuades the mind, and harmonizes it f. 
Sometimes they talk of purging the foul of wrong 
opinions by admonition, reproof, and confutation ; 
and of vicious paffions, by fubduing the fenfitive part ; 
allowing the prefiding or rational power to direft, 
and furnifh proper exercife and nourilhment to each 
faculty, by which the mind will be in a conditi- 
tion to caft off every noxious mixture. This philo- 
fophy was much converfant with beauty and elo- 
quence of every kind ; and therefor tended rather to 
nourifh, than to quafh, the natural enthufiafm of the 
mind ; and, of courfe to fill it with high and florid 
defires, which are no friends to that internal harmo- 
ny and freedom, that are the health of the foul, and 
conftitute the very being of “virtue. 

A lefs refined, left of philofophers took a fhorter 
method of attaining their point : they reckoned it 
the moft effeaual way of allaying a violent or crav- 
ing paflion, to indulge it, and therefor, inftead of 
abflincnce, reftraint, and the other mortifying rules, 

• Vide Plat. Sophlft. Polit. & Thn. "f Vide Tim. Lucr. 
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prefcribed by the budge-do6Iors of the Stoic fur, they 
recommend the gratification of every paffion, that 
happens to be uppermoft ; above all, an acute fenfe 
and high relifh of every fenfual pleafure ; flill how- 
ever in a confifteney with that indolence of body, 
and tranquillity of mind, in which they placed the 
fupreme felicity of man In order to obtain this 
indolent ferenity, they propofed indeed to baniih all 
fear^, efpecially of the religious kind, all exceffive 
pafTions, and particularly thofe that would draw us 
too much out of ourfelves, and intereft us in ro- 
mantic views and concerns about the good of others. 

Our modern doftors have, according to their dif- 
ferent tempers, fludies, or intcrefts, followed the 
praftice of one or other of thofe fefts. Thofe of a 
fevere and fteady call, and who are chiefly rtruck 
with the awful and fublime in life, have entertained 
high notions of the dilintereflednefs and divinity of 
human virtue, and talked much of hercHC zeal, he- 
roic indignation, a noble concern for the rights and 
liberties of their country and mankind, and a certain 
apathy and extinfUon of the private and perfonai ' 
pafllons, or an independence of mind on the events 
of life, as the principal ingredients of a virtuous 
charafler, and the only means of perfeft health, 
and a philofophic calm. - ' 

Others of a fofter turn, and more converfant 
with the world, or perhaps more engaged in action, 

' have thought an independency of fortune, with a mo- 
derate ufe of its goods, and fleering the paffions with- 
in the extremes, and as near the mean or flandard 
of nature as poflible, the mofl probable receipt for 
health of mind, and the contented enjoyment of our* 
fclves. 

t 

* Vid. Ciccr. de Finibus, lib. i. et paffim. 
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Again, your men of a fine imagination, and 
who live at a diftance from the bufy fcene, being 
caught with the beauties of nature, the charms of 
converfation, friendfhip, and the amiable decencies 
of private life, recommended contemplation, joined 
with company, the difereet purfuit of beauty in its 
feveral fubjefts, and an even and harmonious tenour 
of affeflion, efpecially of the focial kind, as the like- 
lied means to chafe away the diforders of the mind, 
and reftore inward compofure. 

Your gentlemen of pleafure profefsto follow their 
indolent mailer’s fleps, and according to their feveral 
tafles and circumdances, purfue pleafure through its 
various windings, and be the ways ever fo different, 
all of them hope to reach the place of her abode at 
length, and to obtain the cure of their paflions, by a 
full indulgence of them. 

Some of a melancholy and abdrafled turn, or 
who have met with difappointments in life, have 
thought an entire fequedration from fociety ; and 
contemplation, joined with fading, and other pious 
feverities, the only infallible receipt for fpiritual ma- 
ladies, and therefor have quitted the world, in or- 
der to efcape the corruptions of it. 

Others, of a no lefs abdra£led, ‘ but more fober 
and devout cad, have had recourfe to the exercifes 
of devotion, as the true medicine of the foul ; and 
though they have not retired from the world into 
cells and defarts, have renounced its pleafures, and 
praflifed every method of felf denial and mortificati- 
on, to attain that difengagement from the world, 
and purity of heart and manners in which they place 
the fhm and fubftanceof virtue. 

This, as far as I can recollefl, is a diort, but I 
confefs an imperfefl fketch of the method of pradlice 
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that has been moft in vOguc in different ages of the 
world, which I do not pretend to add to, or im- « 
prove, but leave Eugenio and you, Gentlemen, to . 
make the beft ule of you can. Only I believe, after . 
this theory of the art, a great deal muft be left to the 
prudence of the patients, or their phyflcians, to fe- 
le£t the proper remedies, and apply them in the beft 
manner to their refpeftive cafes. And how this is 
to be managed, I leave to your confideration. I 
am afraid, faid Eugenio, that the account which Hi- 
ero has been fo good as to give us of the Stoic, Peri* 
patetic, Platonic, and other fyftems of antient or 
modern philofophers, cannot properly be called their 
method of curing the diforders of the mind. Their 
feveral fyftems of philofophy leem rather defigned 
to ftiew us what is the found and healthful ftate of 
the mind, and what is to be accounted difeafe and 
diforder, than how one is to be preferved, or the o* 
ther cured. 

The ufual defignatron, replied Hiero, which the 
antients gave philofophy, was the medicine of the 
mind. Their different fchemes were fo many wo* 
flrums or receipts for attaining to, or preferving 
that found or perfeft ftate, in which they thought 
^eir chief good confifted ; and in the body of their 
philofophy you have always engroflred particular max* 
hns or rules for that purpofe, fueh as thofe I men- 
tioned under the refpeftive fyftems. Some of them 
indeed, as the Epicureans, were little folicitous about 
prefcriptions or exaft rules ; yet they thought the 
expulfion of fuperftition, of religious panics, and ow 
ther methods of controul,'neceffary to introduce that 
calm indolent ftate, which they principally foughr. 
Hear the opinion of a gi’eat philofopher concerning • 
; • Dd 3- -- 
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the light in which philofophy appeared to its admir- 
ers ; Cultura autem animi philo/hphia eft : hcec ex- 
trahit vitia radicitus^ et prceparat animos ad fatus 
accipiendos ; eaque mandat hisy et, tit ita dicam, fe- 
rit, quce adulta fruSius uberrimos ferant. Cic. 
Tufc. Difp. lib. 2. 

We are obliged to Hiero, fubjoined Conftant, for 
the detail he has given us of the feveral methods of 
praftice which have been followed by our fpiritual 
doctors, antient and modern. I wifh thofe ingeni- 
ous practitioners he has mentioned, had given us an 
exaCt and faithful regifter, of the feveral moral dif- 
orders which are incident to mankind, their various 
fpecies, caufes, fymptoms, and revolutions ; from 
which we might more eafily have deduced a juft the- 
ory of this medical art, and a found method of prac- 
tice. Some of them have indeed left us beautiful, 
but general declamations, on the nature ^nd efFefts 
of certain vices, and given fubtile definitions, and 
minute divifions of the pafiions: but to afcertain 
the eftential charaCIers and diftinCt fpecies of the lead- 
ing pafiions ; to trace thofe up to their refpeCIive 
fources, in the conftitution, exercifes, ftudies, for- 
tunes, education, opinions, friendfhips, and other 
circumftances of the patients j to inveftigate what 
changes or crifes they undergo; how they are inter- 
woven one with the other ; and what is their mu- 
tual infiuence upon each other ; and in confequence 
of this, and an accurate detail of the fymptoms, to 
judge of the intentions of nature as to the cure ; I 
fay, this method has been but little followed. 

Yet fuch a pathology muft ferve as a bafis, on 
which to ereft the whole fuperflrufture of our mo- 
ral medicine, if we wifh to fee it reduced to a re- 
gular and complete art. And this is a defideratum^ 
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which ftill remains to be fupplied by fome able con> 
noilTeur in human nature, who, to a comprehenfive 
genius, mud join a large obfervation and experience 
of the ways and characters of men. 

The fame blunder is often committed with regard 
to this inward and more fubtile praCtice, by its a- 
vowed profeflbrs, which we fee ignorant practitioners 
of medicine fall into, in treating the outward con* 
(Utution of their patients. If they are entrufted with 
the cure of a particular diforder, which has feized 
the eye, fuppofe, the head, or any other part, but 
has arifen perhaps from a bad habit or date of the 
whole body, what is their method ? Like truly 
quackidi fymptomatical doCtors, they adminider fome 
trifling medicines, or prefcribe fome lenitive to re- 
prefs and palliate, but not to extirpate the didem< 
per : the confequence is, that‘ they retard its pro- 
grefs, and prevent it from coming fo foon to an ' 
head ; or indead of removing the morbic matter, 
force even the founder parts to fupply nourilhment 
to the difeafe, or, perhaps, make a revulfion of the 
humours to another more dangerous part ; and thus 
they only fhift the difeafe, to the imminent hazard 
of the patient’s life ; whereas a mader of medicine 
would have tried, firft to purify the whole raafs of 
blood, and, by difcharging the peccant humours, as 
well as by prefcribing a proper courfe of regimen, 
to introduce a found habit of body : thus, would 
be firft fcarve the difeafe, and, by adding fome flight 
application, entirely remove it. 

Our moral empirics have gone to work in much 
the fame manner with the inward conftitution ; they 
have loaded the art with heaps of rules and preferip* ' 
, tions for the cure of this or the other particular dif* 

< eafes and palEons, without afeertaioing its nature 
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and fymptoms, or attempting to remove that bad ha- 
bit of mind, which gives fuel and ftrength to the 
difeafe. Thus, we find them prefcrlbing for thecui'e 
of anger, melancholy, ambition, love, and the like, 
but in' fo general and undiftinguifhed a manner, 
and with (o little regard to the conftitution and ftate 
of the patient, that no wonder their receipts prove 
fo often unfuccefsful ; they do not enquire into the 
caufes of the diforder, nor the-kind of it, nor even 
think of reflifying the temper and habit of their 
patients, upon which the force of the difeafe almoft 
folcly depends ; at leafi, more than upon the exter- 
nal accidents and circumflances that occafioned the 
particular fit of it ; and therefor it muft baffie the 
utmoft efforts of an art, which is fo vague and un- 
certain : befides, what do thofe preferiptions fignify, 
which they offer for our afliflance ? They tell us, 
we muft govern and fubdue our paffions, or, perhaps, 
fupprefs them : we mufi reftrain our anger from 
breaking out into a£fs, moderate our ambition, by 
foregoing the purfuit of power, crulh love in the 
bud,afluagemelancholy,bydrvertinggloomy thoughts, 
and check all excefles of joy and forrow, fear and 
hope, and fo on. All this is only like lopping off 
a few fuperfluous flioots from luxuriant trees, the 
doing which will advance, rather than retard their 
growth ; or like throwing a little water upon a 
ftrong fire, which will make it break forth again 
with frefh violence ; we mufl therefor fee, if we can 
"reach to the very root of the dife'afe, and find what 
thofe original and radical paffions are, which fupply 
nourifhment to the reft, and whence ihefe derive 
their principal ftrength and energy. 

"What then are thefe ? If we look into the lives 
of the generality, we (hall foon find, that the pafti- 
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ons which aftuate them, for the moft part, are, the 
love of wealth, of power, of pleafure, of honour, 
or of fame, or perhaps of virtue ; we doubt not like- 
wife, but many are governed by caprice, or whim ; 
but as we have got no name for fuch a paffion, and 
can reduce it to no rules, we need not conflder it 
here : fometimes one of them governs, fometknes 
another ; and doubtlefs they often interfere with each 
other in the fame perfon ; but which-ever of them, 
has moft the afeendent over the reft, that denomi- 
nates the chara^er, and gives a colour to the man- 
ners. From thefe pafTions then, as the main Hems, 
Hioot off thofe fubordinate, or fecond-rate impulfes 
of envy, jealoufy, anger, revenge, pride, hatred, 
fufpicion, difguH, and the like, which do all arife 
from the oppofition, difappointments, and various 
accidents one meets with in the purfuit or pofleHion 
of the objeft of the primary palTion. 

There are other affeftions, which feem to be on* 
ly different modifications, or appearances of the fame 
original pafTions, fuch as joy, forrow, hope, and 
fear. Thefe fpring originally from defire or averfi- 
on, love or hatred, and arife immediately from the 
different fituation or pofitions of the objeft defired, 
or fhunned, as it is prefent or abfent, nearer or 
farther off. 

From this it mufl appear ter be a vain attempt, 
to undertake the cure of the diforders arifing from 
thofe fecondary, 01 fubordinate pafTions, till the pri- 
mary ones are refiified, or to reduce the exceffes 
of joy or forrow, hope or fear, while we paffionate- 
ly admire or defpife, love or hate the objefis, whofe 
prefence or abfence gives birth to fuch emotions. 
Thus, the man, who eagerly courts power or plea- 
fure, muft be angry at thofe, who oppofe or naarr 
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his purfuit, and feel a thoufand difquietudes and’ 
tumults, while he is uncertain about the attainment, 
or infecure in the poflelTion of his fancied happinefs; 
and, ftiould one attempt to foften his refentments, 
or calm the tumults of his mind, while he rages with 
all the frenzy of ambition, or luft, it would be like 
preaching to the winds and waves j but let either 
of ihofe fevers be cured, and all the fymptoms, all 
the agitations and ravings of pafTions, which arife 
from thence, will fubfide of courfe, and the mind re- 
cover its natural calm. 

, And therefor, the true method of prafUce is, to 
begin with thofe radical and original perturbations, 
which overturn the balance of the afTeflions, and, 
by over- charging one part, draw from the reft, and 
confequently wafte and ruin the whole fabric. Since 
we know then at what parts we are to level the prin- 
cipal efforts of our healing art, the next point Is to 
know, in what manner we are to treat them. Paf- 
fions are ftubborn things, and not eafily combated ; 
they are apt, not only to elude, but to recoil againft 
dire^ attai^ks ; fo that it is not by any fudden effort 
of reafon, or mighty refolution, as with a magical 
tod, that we can expeft todiflToIve the fpell, and bid 
our pafTions be calm : I believe it is better to proceed 
by ftratagem, than by main force, and to go to 'the 
fountain-head of the evil, our wrong tafte of life and 
happinefs, or our miftaken opinions of good and e- 
vil ; for if our paflions govern us, it is as true, that 
thefe are governed in their turn by our praftical opi- 
nions, as I called them on another occafion, or that 
odd combination of ideas we have been accuftomed 
to blend together, in' our general notion of happinefs, 
from whatever caufes this union may have proceed- 
ed ; Let thefe, therefor, be artfully unravelled, and 
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the original governing reli(h of what is right and 
good, he purified, and that which is peccant and ex- 
cellive in the pnffions, will be worked off, and the 
conftitntion refine and fettle into a juft temperament. 
This, however, is a work of time, and, I doubt, 
will require a difereet regimen, and many fmart ap-_^ 
plications, before it can be accomplifhed. 

It muft be acknowleged, faid Eugenio, that phi. 
lofophers make a mighty ftir about the government 
of our paflions ; nor are they fparing of mufty rules, 
for reftifying the diforders of the mind : but I doubt 
thefe often prove little better than the bills which 
your quacks fix on the corners of ftreets, or publifti 
in our weekly news-papers, which fet forth, in ve- 
ry pompous terms, the admirable properties of their 
noftrums, or the yet more admirable qualities of 
their inventors ; at leaft, we find few living exam- 
ples produced, or willing to ftand forth, as vouchers 
of the benefit they have received from the preferijv 
tions of the do£lors of either fort. Men, indeed, 
who are in good health and fpirits, and in the fun- 
ftiine of good fortune, may find agreeable entertain- 
ment for a while, in perufing the bi'ls of your fpi- 
ritual empirics, which are ingenioufly penned, ^ and 
poflibly may be caught with the fubtility of wit and 
oftentation of learning, with which they put off 
their gilded wares upon their humble admirers ; but 
let the fame men fall into a fit of ficknefs or ill hu- 
• mour, or meet with-fome crofs accident in the way 
of bufinefs or pleafure, and with what contempt do 
•they throw afide thofe elaborate receipts, as infipid 
- leflures, or, at beft, fplendid bawbles, fit only to a- 
mufe children or fools ? They chufe fomething more 
•folidand fubftaniial,todifperfethe incroaching gloom, 
or throw thcmfelves into company and diverfions, as 
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furer recipes for relieving the prefent diftrefs. Should 
fome inviting offer court them from the fide of plea- 
fure or intereft, not quite confiftent, we will fup- 
pofe, with the rules of honour or duty, what regard 
is then paid to the moral prefcriptions of thcfe in- 
fpeftors of our higher conflitution ? Why, thofe 
very gentlemen, who were formerly fo charmed 
with the philofophical defcants and folemn precepts 
of thofe mailers of wifdom, now condemn them as 
the dictates of four pedants, who are Ilrangers to the 
world, and enemies to true pleafure. I find, there- 
for, it is one thing to admire the ingenuity, but 
quite another, to be convinced of the efficacy of a 
philofophical prefcription, and to be perfuaded to 
ufe it, in cafe of need. — Befides, thofe who are im- 
merfed in bufinefs or pleafure, have always two in- 
fuperable objections at hand, able to baffle the utraoft 
efforts of your moralizing medicine. The firft is, 
that as * Pleafure is the grand fcope of life, there is 

* no difputing the taftes of if, and they think it ri- 

< diculous to appeal from the experience of men like 

* themfelves, who have frequented every purlieu of 

* it, and tried it in every form, to the tafte of a 

< f^w bookifli dreamers, who prefer a dull contempla- 

< tive repofe, to the agreeable agitations of pleafure, 

* and a four auflerity, which they call virtue, to a 

< complaifant freedom of manners, unawed by any 

< other rules, but thofe of intereft and fafhion.’ 
The other obftacle to the authority of thofe Ilarched 
Gentlemen, and their mully rules, is, ‘ the neceffi- 

< ty of the times, and exigencies of affairs, whether 

< real or pretended which thofe men, hackneyed 
in the ways of the world, never fail to alledge, in 
juftification of habits and aClions of the moft unfa- 
vourable, and even immoral appearances. 
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Let Conftant, therefor, talk what he pleafes of 
regulating the tafte, by the jufteft ftandard ; of cor- 
refting our opinions of good and evil, and reducing 
the conftitution to an equal temperament, by difpel- 
ling thofe noxious humours ; how ingenious foever 
this theory may feem, I forefee a thou fa nd difficul- 
ties in the praftice. Men will never quit their paf- 
lions, out of complaifance to our rules; or admit 
that we have any right to faffiion their tafte ac- 
cording to the model of ours ; what is to be done 
then ? Are mental diforders to be given up as incur- 
able, and the art to be condemned, becaufe of the 
wilfulnefs and blind obftinacy of the patients ? Not 
fo neither ; all lies, in my opinion, in the addrefs 
of the praftitioner, and his artfully accommodating 
his cures to the temper and circurallances of the pa- , 
tient. 

Were I to preferibe in form, either by way of an. 
tidote, or cure of moral difeafes incident to youth, I 
fhould recommend, ‘ the employing or amullng their 

* minds continually with fome innocent and ufeful 

* exercife or diverfion.’ This will prevent that ro- 
guery, petulance, untowardlinefs, and an infinite 
train of vicious habits, which are the natural brood 
of Idlenefs, and cure thofe inherent weakneffies, as 
well as adventitious diforders, that are apt to feize 
the fufceptible conliitution. There ate particularly 
certain delicate and fafiiionable difeafes, which peo- 
ple of a plethoric habit, and pregnant imagination 
are very apt to complain of, the hyp, fplcen, and 
various others fpecies of ill humour, which are belt 
cured^in this way. For thofe addive fpirits that are 
fettered, and keen paffions which are fed by indo- 
lence, joined to a working fancy, for want of pro- 
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pef play in their natural channel, prey upon them- 
lelves and the conflitution ; but let them have work 
enough abroad, and they will quicken the motions, 
without impairing the ftrength of the machine ; the 
acrimonious humours will work themfelves off by 
infenfible degrees, and the patient wonders, at length, 
from whence his complaint arofe. 

"With regard to fome of thofe difeafes which Eu- 
genio has hinted at, faid Conftant, or thofe of a like . 
nature, which arc frequently thought mental, and 
are therefor generally aferibed to the exorbitance of 
fome paflion, I am apt to believe, that they have their 
root in the body, and ftiould be traced to fome dif- 
order in the animal oeconomy, or the fyftem of the 
animal fpirits. So complicated, and withal fo deli- 
cate, is this fydem, and fo intimate the union and 
fympathy between the body and its divine partner, 
that the harmony of its motions is eafily dillurbed, 
and theleaft diforder in the frame of the animal fpi- 
rits, thofe fubtile minifters of thought and paflion, 
foon imparts its influence to the mind, and unfettles 
the whole train of reafoning and a£lion. The ima. 

. gination, by fome fecret, but quick and powerful fym- 
pathy, is firft effefled ; ftrange feenes and fantaftic 
forms of things arife, it knows not whence ; dark- 
nefs covers the face of nature, or horror worfe than 
darknefs; company is naufeous and burthenfome ; 
nor does folitude relieve the burden ; filence itfelf 
increafes the horror of the fccne. What ufed to give 
delight difappears, or elfe puts on fome new and 
fjiocking form to alarm and frighten ; the Fancy 
broods over every real and ill misfortune, or fuggefts 
imaginary ones ; the pa/Tions, efpecially thofe of the 
quiclteft fenfe, and to which the mind, from confu- 
tation or habit, is raofl fubjeft, foon take the alarm, 
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in confe:)nence of the near connexion they have 
with that bufy and ever teeming power ; fear, jea- 
loufy, forrow, fullennefs, defpair, all palTions of the 
darkeft hue, reign in their turn, and follow each ci- 
ther in quick fuccelfion ; in (hort, the brain feeros to 
betouched.and the wholeframe of the mindloofened. 
"W'hile your patient is in fuch a condition, it is cer- 
tainly in vain to preach philofopby to him, or to 
talk of moral prefcriptions ; I do not know whether 
he will be induced to try even Eugenio’s receipt of 
cxercife or amul^ent, as he is in no difpofition to 
rclilh either. All you can fay, to leHTen his fears, 
or compofe his paflions, often lerve but to incrcafe 
the one, and fret the other, or to convince the pa- 
tient, that his diforder is incurable. Now, this and 
many fuch difeafes belong to the phyllcians province ; 
thofe finer organs of fenfe and pafiion, which com- 
pofc the inward ftrufture and habit of the bod5», muft 
be fet fight ; the nerves which have been flrained by 
too violent a£lion, or relaxed by indolence, muft be 
new regulated ; the phyfician muft remove obftruc- 
tions, ftrengthen the weak, and comfort the oppref- 
fed parts, and fortify the blood and fpirits, and di- 
ftribute them more equally ; and then nature will 
perform its funftions with its ufual regularity *, the 
imagination will prefent things in their natural forms, 
and the mind will recover its wonted ferenity. There 
are again certain bodily diftempers, which produce, 
or are generally accompanied with, particular illnef. 
fes of mind ; thus agues, jaundice, and others, are 
attended with indolence ; the gout with that, and 
yet with peeviftxnefs and ill-humour ; the vapours or 
hyp, with dejeftion, melancholy, and 1 know not 
how many more ills. In all thefe it is evident, that the 
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animal oeconomy muft be fet right in the firft place, 
and the diforders wich grow out of it will ceafe of 
courfe. And indeed after all, I fear that moft men- 
tal difeafes are fo connected with the body, or at leaft 
give rife to fuch a ferment and irregularity in the 
blood and fpirits, as wonderfully ftrengthens them, 
and renders them fo habitual, or congenial, if I may 
fo fpeak, to the outward conflitution, that they can 
fcarce be totally cured without fame change in it. It 
will therefor, in many cafes, require fome judgment 
and art to diftinguilh accurately, which diforder has 
its origin from the body, and which has its feat in 
the mind ; becaufe, as either of thefe is the cafe, it 
will require a very different method of practice ; and 
without that knowlege you may teize and torment 
.your patient without doing him any fervice. So 
that, upon the whole, I believe it will be bed to let 
your prafiical phyficians preferibe the exercife, diet, 
and regimen they fhall think moft proper for fuch 
patients ; for the human machine is fo delicate, that, 
if you grate long on a wrong firing, you mud pro- 
duce the mod jarring difeords, or burd fome tender 
chord But 1 a(k Eugenio’s pardon for the interrup- 
tion ; I beg he will now proceed. 

I rather thank Cendant for his feafonable obfer- 
vation,' refumed Eugenio ; I did not mean to ex- 
clude conditutional diforders from being the caufes, 
■ or aduming the appearance, of many of our inward 
ailments ; and thefe, without doubt, are to be treat- 
ed in a different manner ; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that fome difeafes, both outward and inward, 
often proceed from the fame caufes, and are bed 
cured by removing thofe caufes. Thus, as too great 
indolence, fo immoderate ftudy, or too intenfe ap- 
plication of our thought, or our padion to one fub- 
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jeft, may produce that irregularity in the fpirlts, and 
•in the whole animal ©economy, which Conrtant took 
notice of; and thefe again, by a reciprocal influence 
and fympathy, may raife thofe riots in the imagina- 
tion, and that ferment of paffion which he defcrib- 
ed and therefor as I fhould prefcribe a field of ex- 
ercife for the dull habits of indolence, fo I would 
recommend relaxation, dlverfions, agreeable com- . 
pany,- and the like amufements to thofe who have 
flrained their powers -or pafTions beyond the juft 
meafure. • To go to work in a more folemn'way, 
or to load the patient, as quacks 'do theirs, with an 
heap of prefcriptions, no lefs difagreeable to their 
conftitutions than unfuitable to their difeafes, may 
increafe, bur will not cure it. Therefor I approve 
of the moft fimple cures, and the giving nature a li^ 
tic eafe, or agreeable materials to aft upon, and flic 
. will do more than half the work hcrfelf. . Thus i 
have feen- riding, and a little frefh air, cure the 
hyp, and other fafhionable ailments, of which your 
fine people complain, when a lermon, or a philofo^ 
phical difcdurfe had no efFeft. Men of bufinefs or 
aftion, efpecially thofe who are engaged in honour- 
able’an’d ufeful fpheres of it, feldom complain of in- 
ward maladies : whereas, let a ftagnation in bulinefs 
happen to thefe very men, and you will fee them 
grow peevilh, morofe, and apt to fret at every acci- 
dent. I take it therefor to be- the fupreme art of 
life, * to employ the mind innocently at leaft,- but 
* above all ufefully.’ This will open infinite fources 
of pleafure) and cure illnefles of every kind, much 
better than a thoufand moral prefcriptions ; which of- 
ten' contraft'themfelves, and give a four tafte to the 
patient, in palfing through unikilful hands But 1 
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reckon it peculiarly ufcful to pra^ife this maxim on 
youth, both as an antidote and cure ; which, as Hi*, 
ero has applied it fo fully in a former converfation, I 
need not enlarge on at prefent any farther — But 
I defire we may hear our prefident’s opinion on this 
important fubjeft, who, I perceive, has hitherto con- 
tinued nient, and will, doubtlefs, give us ufeful lights 
in this healing art. 

What lights Eugenio may expeft from me, Phi- 
lander, I cannot fay ; but he will, I hope, excufe 
me if I tell him that I do not think the healing art 
much obliged to him, for fuppofing the authorized 
praflice of its antient, as well as modern profeflbrs, 
only a folemn kind of quackery, more fit to amufe 
men who are wellj and at leifure, than to do any 
real fervice to thofe who are ill. Let me a(k him 
whether the art, fuppofing it founded on experi- 
ence, and a jufi knowlege of the human confiituti- 
'tion, or that there is really an art of curing dif- 
orders belonging to the mind, as certainly as there 
is one peculiar to the body ; I fay, I a(k him, 
whether the art is accountable for the blunders or 
the roguery of its praftitioners, or for its fuccefs ? If 
the advice be found, and the phyfic good, but the 
patient will not take it, we do not impute it to our 
other phyficians, if the patient dies. Why then 
(hould we acquit thefe, and blame our moral pra^U- 
tioners, if their prefcriptions fail of fuccefs, through 
the obftinacy of their patients ? Perhaps Eugenio 
will fay, that this more refined art is fo far defeflive, 
as it does not remove this obfiinacy and refraftori- 
nefs of the patients, and render them tra£lable and 
obedient ; which it ought to do, as it profefiTes to 
heal internal difordcrs, of which this is not a (mail 

See Dialogue xv. 
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one. But I dare fay neither this, nor any human 
art whatever, pretends to work miracles, or to cure 
patients whether they will or no. They muft even 
co-operate towards their own cure, and honeftly ap- 
ply the rules offered them, elfe thefe muft prove as 
infufficient as a mere paper receipt to expel an inve- 
terate diftemper. The phyficians of both kinds do 
little elfe but obferve and aflift nature. She hdrfelf 
is the prime phyfician, and, by a ftrong internal energy 
and repeated efforts of her own, endeavours to caft 
off the morbid matter, and perfeft a cure ; towards 
which difeafes themfelves operate by the inward com- 
motions they raife, and the fermentations and other 
uncomfortable accidents they produce, in confequence 
of which they fometimes occafton violent eruptions. 
Phyficians, following her footfteps, direft her opera- 
tions, ftrengthen thofe that are weak, accelerate the 
flow, reftrain or diminHh the exceffive, and alter 
them different ways, as the nature of the difeafe, the 
habit or age of the patient, and other circumftance* 
require or indicate. By thus affifting her operations, 
they remove obftruftions, reftore the tone and ba- 
lance of the parts, promote the freedom of the natu- 
ral funflions, and of courfe recover the patient to his 
wonted health and vigour. 

Now, as phyficians generally divide difeafes, into 
two forts, the acute and chronical^ I do not know 
but thofe of the mind may be diftributed into the 
fame clafies, and poffibly require to be treated in a 
manner fomewhat analogous. Thus, were one 
" to indulge a vein of fancy in tracing remote analo- 
gies, one might, perhaps, compare thofe fudden e- 
motions, or.^quick impulfes of paftion and defire, 
which generally arife from brifk ithpreflions of jye- 
ient objedts made on the mind or imagination, and 
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are almoft always accompanied with viblent (hocks 
in the animal fyftem ; I fay, one might compare thefe 
to the acute diforders of the body, which either 
quickly kill, or are foon brought to digefVion ; for, 
like them, they have their fits, growth, crifis,' and 
periods, according to certain immutable laws of na* 
ture, as rhuch as fevers and* inflammations of any 
kind Such one may reckon choler, violent anger, 
fudden feafj unexpeffed and cxceflive transports of 
joy, or forrow, fympathy, and all thofe vehement 
and immediate propehfities to aftion, which quickly 
rife and quickly fall. 

To the other claflis of difofders we may reduce 
melancholy, envy, ambition, avarice, vanity, a (pi- 
rit of revenge ; andMiofe^’other difpofitions of mind, 
which are of a continued nature ; which corrode it 
by flow degrees, and are removed with more diffi- 
culty than the former kind ; in the fame manner as 
we fee it happens in confumptions, palfies, the gout, 
gravel, and the like chronical diforders. 

As there (eem to be fome ftriking and obvious ana- 
logies between the caufes and cures of both thefe 
kinds of difeafes, whether bodily or mental, though 
I will not anfwer for their hitting in every refpeft ; 
and as one may ferve to throw light upon the other, 
I fhall offer a few hints to your more mature re- 
flexions on a fubJeX which feldom falls under con- 
fideraiion. I do it fo much the rather, becaufe the 
operations of the mind are fubtile and complicated, 
and need frequent allufions to material things' to U- 
luflrate and give them more precifion and compafs. 

The acute diforders of the body are generally 
aferibed, by your theorifts in medicine, 'to ‘ A cer- 

* 4ain infeXion, or peculiar conflitution of air or 

* climate, or to fome impreflion and accident from 
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* without, or to errors in the non naturals, which 

* are unfavourable and pernicious to the animal oe- 
*■ conomy in general, or to that particular conl^itu- 

* tion which is affefted by them.’ When this hap* 
pens, they tell us, that nature (or, perhaps in foun- 
der phrafe, the great Archaeus of the world) raifes a 
fever, or inflammation of the blood and fpirits, by 
means of which, as her engine, Ihe makes a ftrong ef- 
fort, and often fucceeds in her effort, to difcharge 
the morbid matter, and remove thofe obftru 6 iions 
which threaten the farther diforder, or even the dif- . 
folution of the whole fyftem. 

In fuch cafes the true indication of a cure is faid 
to be ; * the keeping that commotion of the blood 

* within thofe bounds which anfwer the defign, and 
‘ correfpond to the efforts of nature to throw off the 

* morbific matter.’ And this is generally done by 
evacuations, or cordials, reft both of body and mind, 
ana abirincncc, except irom luch liquids as are adapt- 
ed to the feveral cafes, with the aid of proper medi- 
cines; and all thefe fuited to the conftitution,ftrength, 
age, and other circumftances of the patient, and of 
the then prevailing diftemper. 

As to the acute difeafes of the mind, or thofe fud- 
den gufts of paflions, which raife fuch violent emo- 
tions within, and are generally accompanied with ap- 
parent fymptoms of diforder in the animal fyftem, 
they moft commonly proceed from ‘ fuch accidents, 

* or caufes of good or ill, as affeft mankind in ge- 

* neral, or are peculiar to certain tempers and con- 

* ftitutions, more fufceptible of fome fort of difor- 

* ders than of others.’ In both thefe cafes, nature 
(or its Supreme Phyfician) works in a way analogous 
to her method of operation in bodily difeafes ; for, 
by means of a violent commotion in the whole frame, 
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flie endeavours to repel or difcharge whatever is urT 
friendly, or deftruifVive to the conftitntion ; that is 
to fay, (Tie exerts her utmoft efforts to prevent, or 
remove, the evil that is felt, or the eveo-t that is ap. 
prehended as noxions to the individual, or thofe with, 
whom he is conne^Ted, and whom he holds dear» 
Thus feaKy by the quicknefs and terror of its emotK 
ons, gives the alarm to nature, and ftrongly warns us 
to prevent the impending ill. Anger produces a com* 
motion which ferves to guard the patient by render* 
ing him formidable to the invader. Pity^ griefs pub^ 
lie zealy and all thofe painful paflions, which arifc 
from perfonal or public diftrefs, are all ftrongly re« 
pnlfive, being attended with violent propenfities to 
Ivard off, or remove, the evil which threatens the 
mlfery and deftruftion of the patient, or thofe who 
are dear to him. But though nature’s method of 
putting us upon the means of our defence and pre— 



fef?auoB, by tud cf the psilin::;, i; hidffd 

analogous to her method of expelling peccant hu- 
mours bv acute diftempers ; yet, it may be ftid, 
that in this comparifon, the analogy fails ; inafmuch 
as the natural paffion, and not the excefs or diforder 
of it, correfponds to the acute diftemper. Upon 
the Stoical principles indeed the analogy would ftill 
hold good ; for the natural paflion was, according to 
them, the difeafe, and therefor they were for root- 
ing it out. But perhaps the analogy may be Bill car- 
ried on, if we remember that fear, refentment, pity,, 
and the like, have their natural bounds within when 
they are juB and regular, and therefor cannot be cal- 
led difofders or difeafes, though they may raife pret- 
ty Brong commotions ; but when they exceed thofe 
bounds, they produce violent pains, tofs the mind 
quite off its hinges, and defeat their own end. This 
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ftate of violence then, and all the fymptoms which 
accompany it, may be called the acute difeafe of the 
mind, correfpondent to that of the body. Let me 
therefor correft myfelf, and fay, that it is not the 
paiTion, but the difproportioned degree of it, that 
conftitutes the difeafe. This difproportioned degree 
has its pains, its horrors, its alternate fits of joy and 
forrow, exultation and dejeflion, refolution andirre- 
(blution. Thefe are its fymptoms, which, like the hor- 
rors, fhiverings, and hot and cold fits of an ague, 
indicate the difeafe, and determine the patient to feek 
a cure by expelling the peccant humours, i. e. the 
«xcefTes of the pafTion. 

Therefor, the' indication, or method of cure, 
which nature points out in thefe mental fevers, is, 

< To reftrain the commotion they occafion, within 

< the bounds affigned to it by nature or, in other 
words, * to proportion its force to the end for which 
‘ it was firft raifed, namely, the preventing or re* 

‘ moving thofe evils, againft which thofe ftrong paf- 

* (ions were defigned to guard the fociety or indlvi* 

* duals.’ And this indication will be fully anfwered, 
if they are neither fo violent and tumultuous as to 
difturb the judgment or the executive powers, in 
preventing the evil feared, or removing that which 
is felt ; nor too languid fiifiiciently to awaken and 
rouze them for that pufpofe. 

Now, I apprehend, the fureft way to attain to 
this due temperament of paflion, is ‘ fufpenfion of 

< a£iion ; abfiinence from fuch thoughts, as well as 
‘ difeourfes, as nourifii the gay and pleafing, or 

* gloomy and odious phantom that plays before the 

* imagination ; diverting the mind to views of a dif- 

* ferent and lefs dangerous nature;’ (vhich is like 
the revulfion of the morbific matter from the more 
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vital parts, and conducing it to, or fuffering it to 
fall upon, ihofe which are lefs fo) — but above all, 

* the forming juft and adequate opinions of good 
‘ and ill, the lofs or fufferance of which we fear or 

* feel for upon ihefe depend the juft meafure of 
thofe radical and primary affefiions mentioned by 
Conftant, which are the great fprings of motion in 
the human heart. For unlefs thofe original feeds of 
our dilorders are reflified or kept found, whatever 
cure is attempted to be made, will be palliative, ra- 
ther than radical. Thus violent anger, or fuddcn 
outrageous refentment, may be allayed by reftraining 
for a while the execution of one’s purpofes, or check- 
ing its effufions in intemperate language, by cojifi- 
dering thofe circumftances which alleviate the injury, 
but efpecially by turning the attention another way, 
efpecially to the more generous and alluring appear- 
ances of mildnefs, forgivenefs, and felf command. 
Violent pangs of fear, compaffion, and forrow', may 
be fubdued in the fame way, by examining the true 
moment of the evil we dread, or the good we regret ; 
not dwelling in difeourfe or thought on the mourn- 
ful or unfortunate occafion ; and diverting the mind 
to other more agreeable profpeffs. By fuch whole- 
fome difeuffions. Heady reftraints, and a gentle re- 
pofe, the tumults of paffion are often ruccefsfully 
calmed, and the mind recovers that ferene and health- 
ful ftate, which is the beft friend to true gladnefs 
and felf-enjoyment. 

The chronical difeafes of the body are gene- 
rally fuppofed to arife from ‘ the obllrudHon and 
‘ indigeftion of the humours, the neglefi of ex- 
< erciib, a bad diet and regimen, and the like 
‘ caufes, by which the organs of circulation and fe- 
‘ cretion are fo weakened or obftruffed, that they 
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* are unable to tnalntaln a proper circulation of their 

* refpeftlve humours.’ Hence It happens, that ob« 

ftruftlons, impurities, and other difpofitlons, are 
formed, which varioufly affeft ihe body in general, 
or fome of its parts, and depend upon an InHnlce 
number of circumftances : thus the gout, gravel, 

and the like tedious illnefles, are produced. 

In thofe cafes, nature points out * all fuch me- 
‘ thods as are proper to open and refolve-obftrufti- 

* ons, ftrengthen digeftion, repair and comfort the 

* fpirits, its principal inftrurnents, invigorate the 
< tone of the veflels, and the a£Hon of the feve- 
ral parts, as the genuine methods of cure. There- 
for, phyficians generally prefer moderate and conti- 
nued exercifes,' walking, riding, bathing, fri^lion, 
and other agreeable motions of the body, to the moft 
exquifite preparations of the apothecary ; and with* 
al Frequently recommend to their patients gentle eva- 
cuations, llomachics, a fultable diet and regimen, 
with all fuch diverfions as tend to cheer and fortify 
nature. 

The chronical diforders of the mind arife from 
various caufes ; fometimes from ‘ the inaftion of 
‘ its powers, or the want of proper play to the 
‘ natural afFe£Hons at other times from * the too 
‘ great bent and application of thought and imagi- ' 

* nation to certain objefts of defire and affeflion, 

* to the fuppreffion, or too great abatement, of o- 

* thers equally necelTary.’ In general they are owing 
to ‘ an overgrown conceit of, and partial difpropor- 

* tioned attachment to, certain appearancesor fpecies 

* of beauty, intereft, or good, which is always at- 

* tended with a fatal revulfion of every other fancy 
‘ and paffion to the difeafed part.’ As it often hap- 

V® L. II. Ff 
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pens, in the progrefs of bodily difeafes, that the acute 
diforders, when permitted to lodge too long in. the 
affefled parts, or when they are treated by unlkilful 
methods, degenerate into chronical ones ; as a rheum, 
or peripneumony, are often converted intoconfump- 
tions ; in like manner, the acute difeafes of the 
mind, if not expelled in time, or if incautioufly 
treated, fwell by degrees, and fefler into the mod 
inveterate habits. Thus refentment unrefifled, and 
too much indulged, grows into a fettled revenge ; 
jealoufy into a cool malignity; a fudden panic into 
an inconquerable cowardice, or confirmed fuperftiti- 
on ; an excelfive admiration of beauty into a Ian. 
guilhing inglorious paffion ; a fit of grief, from a 
particular difappointment, into a fullen obflinate me* 
lancholy, or downright frenzy As an example of 
this, it is generally faid, that difappointments in love, 
ambition, or fome fuch fa_vourite projeid, throw in- 
to convents many illuftrious foreigners in thofe fud- 
den tumults of grief or anger which they feel on fuch 
occafions. Some of their orders, particularly the 
Carthufians, among whom thofe of the bed rank 
often feck refuge from the perfecutions of fortune, 
having no proper exercife from abroad ; and parti- 
cularly the lad, being mod part of their time, fe* 
eluded from their pleafure of interchanging, and fo 
of eafing their burdens to each other, grow in 
time fo moaped and melancholy, that their didem- 
pered minds frequently fall into the frenzy of felf- 
murder. The lad order is faid to be particularly 
remarkable for this frenzy, though they are exceed- 
ingly careful to conceal it. 

The general fymptomsof thefe and mod other chro- 
nical diforders, are a condant brooding of thought 
over a particular objeft, and over all thofe circum- 
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Aances, which firft raifed, and Aill feed the paAion; 
then a propenfity to viewing every thing in the light 
and colour of that particular paAion, (even as thofe 
who have the jaundice fee all objefts yellow) and to 
meafure every aftion and event by it j to hate and 
love, as perfons and their aflions are fuppofed to 
make for or againA it ; and to name no more, a 
total diAipation of thought and paAion with regard 
to other fubje<fls, unlefs as they are conneded with 
it. From thefe fymptoms it appears, that the prin- 
cipal and moA frequent caufe of thefe diforders is, 

‘ a conAant habitual attention of mind to thofe ima- 

* ges of good or ill, right or wrong, which firA 

* Aruck the imagination, and raifed the original paf- 

< Aon.’ By frequent returns of the fame images, 
or aATociations, a taAe is formed ; and by the mind’s 
continued aftion in confequence of thefe, it grows 
ambitious, envious, melancTioly mad ; hence the 
various tribes of lovers, rakes, mifcrs, mad-mcn, 
knaves. 

Therefor the natural indications of a cure are, 

< To divert, if poAible, the thoughts and imagina- 

* tion from an intenfe and continued application to 

* that good, the fruition of which we purfue, or the 

< lofs of which we regret ; or to that evil which w'e 

< dread or fuAer ; — to abAain from all thofe afti- 
‘ ons, exercifes, and converfation, which nouriAi 

< our defire, or confirm our averfion, which feed 

* our admiration or contempt;’ for every fuch diver- 
fion of thought, or abAinence from aftion, dlminiAi- 
es the impreAion of the objed or image, which ex- 
cited the paAion ; or, in other words, Aarves the 
opinion or prepoAeAion we had conceived for, or a- 
gainA particular perfons and things. The laA indi- 
cation is, ‘ To introduce a more amiable and allur- 
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‘ ing form or aflemblage of good, in order to coun* 

* ter-work the influence of the former affociation.’ 
All this is fuitable to the analogy of nature in out- 
Avard chronical cafes, where flie direfls us, firfl to 
remove the peccant matter, which raifed the pa- 
roxyfras in the overcharged parts, and obftrufled 
the free natural exercife of the founder ones ; and 
then, by a proper regimen and diet, to fpread new 
warmth and vigour through the whole fyftem. We 
fliall, therefor, befl fulfil thofe intentions of nature, 
with regard to the inward chronical illnefles, * by 

* lowering or reftifying the falfe admiration of the 
‘ particular good we have purfued, or the contempt 

* of the particular evil we have fhunned ; — by form- 

* ing a' more corre£I and true tafle, upon which an 

* equal balance of afleftion depends — And, laflly* 
as the mind has fuch an unextinguifhable love of ac- 
tion, * by gradually accuAoming it to a train of 
< thoughts, exercifes, and amufements, the moil 

* adapted to break thofe aflociations, which formed 

* or fomented the difcafe, and to rivet the contrary 
‘ ones.* 

Now, is it not agreeable to daily experience, that 
cheering exercifes of the mind, fuch as reading, con- 
verfation, fcribbling, bufinefs, diverfions, entertain- 
ments, jcfting, raillery, and other effufions of mirth 
and humour, are the moft proper means to wear a- 
way thofe tedious maladies, which have got faft foot- 
ing by long indulgence and habit ? Such whole- 
fome concuffions agreeably exercife, and by exercif- 
ing, repair and ftrengthen the languid powers, which 
were enfeebled by a preying indolence, or a corrod- 
ing application to one fubjefV, and that of a too ir- 
ritating or melancholy kind ; and, in fhort, fweeten 
the fullen humours, which arofe from difproportion- 
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ed paffions. Thefe efTc£\s are particularly obferv- 
able in cafes of melancholy, dejefUon of mind, in- 
dolence, morofenefs, fuperfUtion, ill-humour, and 
wherever the foft and languHhing paffions are con- 
cerned. 

As to the more aflive habits of paffion, fuch as 
ambition, avarice, the love of pleafure, fame, and 
the like, it will require a more elaborate and ob- 
ftinate courfe of regimen and felf-correftion, to re* 
move fgch inveterate diforders, and reftore nature 
to a juft temper. The high luxuriant images of 
power, intereft, honour, and beauty, muft be ex- 
amined and reduced ; thofe fata! occaftons and con- 
janftures, that company thofe other allurements 
which feed the paffion, muft bp avoided ; we muft 
abftain from thofe exercifes that increafed it ; bring 
in play more honourable and dignified forms of beau- 
ty and good ; and encourage all fuch exercifes and 
opportunities, as will heighten thefe in our efteeni 
and afie^lion Thefe correftions of an over-heated 
fancy will, like gentle medicines, allay the inflam- 
mation of the affedled parts, and put the mind in a 
cooler temper to weigh the true moment and worth 
of things. Belides, the change of exercife and re- 
giraen will turn the tafte and humour into a better 
channel, at once relieve and ftrengthen the mental 
powers, wl}ich were drained by intenfe aiftion, and 
by moderating the paffions, too much agitated in the 
purfuk of their feveral objefts, reftore the free exer- 
cife of reafon, and juft balance of affeftion. — But I 
fhall both explain myfelf, and illuftrate thefe general 
and loofe obfervations, by an inftaoce I knew of a 
violent paffion .fiar gaming, 

. A gentleman of my acquaintance, of good print- 
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ciples and excellent natural difpofitions, having fallen 
in with a company of (harpers, and often frequented 
the places about town that are moft noted for the 
refort of fuch cattle, haj>pened at length to take fo 
extravagant a liking to gaming, that for a whole win- 
ter, he could neither eat, drink, nor deep, for think- 
ing of his favourite diverdon ; he funk every day in 
his health and fpirits, was loft to his friends, whom 
he could neither enjoy nor ferve, became incapable 
of bufinefs, ufelefs to fociety, and Teemed to be in a 
conftant hurry of thought, and fever of paflion y 
which, in all probability, would have gone on increal^ 
fing, till he had worn out his conftitution as well as 
fortune, and perhaps terminated in fome incurable 
lunacy or madnefs. • But happily for my acquaint- 
ance, he was called down, or rather forced, into the 
country by fome unavoidable accidents, and there 
engaged, at firft much againft his will, in country- 
fports, fober converfation, and other employments 
very different from his favourite one in town. His 
pafTion for gaming, for want of its ordinary fuel^ 
diminiflied gradually ; his fpirits, no longer jaded" 
with the violence of the chace in which he had been 
engaged, flowed more fmoothly ; he began to refleft 
coolly and at leifure on the madnefs which he had' 
endured : he quite abftained from gaming for mo- 
ney, and refolved to do fo for the future. When' 
he returned to town, he continued firm in his refo- 
lutions, avoided the company of his former acquaint- 
ance, and never reforted to thofe places, where he 
felt the contagion firft creep upon him, And now 
he enjoys himfelf in fo ferene and happy a manner, 
that he ufes to liken his prefent (late, when compar- 
ed with the former, to the relief one feels upon be- 
ing relieved from the torture of the rack. 
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Many other examples might be alledged, to fliew, 
how much proper kinds of relaxation, and exercifes 
of a genile nature, thofe efpecially which pertain to 
the focial paffions, fuch as pity, friendfliip, love of 
fociety, the domeftic charities, and the like, tend 
to wear away fullen and inveterate illnefles, and to 
reftore the regular exercife of its feveral powers and 
paffions — But I hope I may have faid enough to 
fhew the analogy that runs through nature, in the 
operations of body and mind, with regard to the 
diforders of both, and the method (he points out 
of curing fuch as are peculiar to each. 

This is a (hort but imperfeft (ketch of the heal- 
ing praftice, when applied to the moral and diviner 
part of our conftitution ; which your own infighc 
into the particular cafes, that may fall under your 
obfervation, will teach you to apply and improve, 
with more exaftnefs and propriety than I can pre- 
tend to advife. As it would be tedious to enter in- 
to a more minute detail, fo it is perhaps impoffible 
'to eftabli(h any general rules for each diforder ; at 
lead I fear, it would require a more extenfive and 
elaborate hidory of the human mind, the laws of 
its operations, and the phenomena which belong to 
it in the mixed drama of life, than any one man is 
perhaps able to colleft, or rightly to diged and im- f 

prove, to any valuable purpofe, though he could. j 

Therefor, I refer that talk to time and nature, the , j 
bed phylicians and firmed props to any. theory that 
can be invented ; and in the mean while. Gentlemen, \ 
leave a fuller rlludration and improvement of the art j 
to your farther enquiry, j 

We are indebted to Philander, faid Simplicius, 
for his (ketch of the healing art, becaufe there it is 
laid out into its different provinces and branches of • - 
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practice : and though he has given us it in too (hort 
and general a manner, yet it may ferve to prevent 
quackifh applications, where more fimple methods 
are pointed out by nature. I will not offer to dif> 
putc the propriety of his diftinftion between acute 
and chronicle difeafes of the mind, as well as of the 
body. There feems to be a foundation for it in na. 
ture, inafmuch as we perceive a very great difference 
between thofe violent perturbations, which are the 
effe£t of a fudden impreffion, and carry the foul tu- 
multuoufly, and almofl blindly, into a£>ion ; and 
thofe more cool deliberate diforders, that are grafted 
upon judgment, or tafle, conflrmed by habit, and fo 
grow into Ready principles of aftion. Doubtlefe fuch 
' different cafes require different methods of treatment. 
But after all, 1 am not fure that thisdivilion of thedif 
eafesof the mind exhaufts the fubjeft. Is not ignorance 
a difeafe.and a very hurtful one too ? Are not wroiig 
affociations, and wrong meafures of good and evil, 
diforders of the mind, di(iin£i both from (udden fal> 
lies of paflion and evil habits ? Where (hall we find 
bodily didempers analogous to thefe? Or what 
-cure fhallwe contrive for them ? I am not fuffici^ 
ently verfed in medicine or medical Rudies, to be 
. able to judge how far the analogies coincide in thofe 
inward and outward ailments mentioned by Philander, 
or in the methods of cure peculiar to each ; but, 
from the imperfeft view I can take of the fubjeft, 
many difficulties arife in my apprehenfion, and the 
cafes appear to me fo widely different, that the prac- 
tice, founded on the abovenamed diRis^on, feems 
mighty Rippery and precarious, reducible to no gp* 
neral rules, and though really prafUcable, yet of ve« 
ry uncertain efficacy. 

FirR of all, 1 doubt much, whether nature In all. 
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or mod dlfeafes, either of the acute, or chronical 
kind, aims at, or means to accomplifh, a cure, by 
the procefs it goes through, or the efforts it makes. 
-I think I can perceive raoft of them tending direftly 
to the deftru6Iion of the patient, and infallibly, ter- 
minating in it, unlefs we take the (lart of nature, 
and expel the enemy (he has let in ere it be too late. 
A cold, an head-ach, a pleurify, unlefs they beat 
off in time, wear down the machine apace, and will 
foon Hop its delicate movements. Confumptions, 
gout, gravel, wear th» fame threatening afpe^, and 
declare open war againfl the life of the unhappy pa- 
tients. At the fame time by the fymptoms nature 
difcovers, and the pains which (he infli£Is in bodily 
difeafes, (he fuggeds what is to be done, and en- 
forces her laws with fuch awful fan£Hons, as irapofe 
a kind of necedity bn the patient to obey them with- 
out delay. Thus, the wretch who is tortured with: 
a pleurify, is compelled to let fo many ounces of 
blood, and forbear the ufe of Arong liquors, or elfe 
he is pricked and almoA Aided to death. A fqui- 
nance, unlefs relieved by bleeding, bliAering, purg- 
ing, and the like, will terminate -in a fuppuration, 
or gangrene, or fo dll up the throat, that one can 
neither eat nor breathe ; or the difeafe muA, by me- 
taAads, be thrown upon fome other part. And,, 
perhaps this neceffity of doing fomethlng immediate* 
ly, holds in moA outward diforders, efpecially of 
the inflammatory kind. But is this analogy carried 
on throughout ? Whaf are the general laws which 
nature obferves in inward ailments ? Or with what 
fanfiion does he enforce obedience to them, and 
compel us to feek a cure in the way (he prefcribes ? 
If it be faid (he raifes a commotion within us, and. 
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by means of that, prevents or removes the incum- 
bent evil ; I humbly think we have need to have 
thofe commotions of paffion laid, rather than raifed, 
they being the very diforder we complain of, or 
at lead fome part of it. In chronical cafes, the dif- 
ficulty increafes upon us. ‘Nature inflead of fuggeft- 
ing or forwarding a cure, leads us to juflify the ma- 
lady, and renders us averfe to any remedy. For, 
having been long accudomed to admire a particular 
goodj or to indulge a particular palTion, we are pre- 
podeded againd all convifHon of its infignificancy, 
and averfe to part with that indulgence, to which we 
have acquired a peculiar fondnefs from cudom, as 
well as choice. And this difficulty is founded on a 
law of our nature, viz. ‘ That ideas which have of- 

* ten darted together, diall dill continue to accom- 
<pany each other, fo as feldom or never to be found 

* apart So that if one has often annexed ideas of 
beauty or happinefs to the objefls of certain paflrons 
or purfuits, whenever thefe objefts are prefented to 
the mind, the affociated ideas of beauty and happi- 
nefs will join the train. Another law of our nature 
is joined to this, which dill rivets the difficulty, viz. 

* the law of habits, which are founded on thofe af- 

* fociations of ideas, and give fuch force and domi- 
^ nion to the paflions, as to render them almod un- 

* controulable the propenfity to aft in a certain 
way becomes in confcquence of this law, fo drong, 
and fo warped with our very conditution, that it is 
almod impoffible to eradicate that propenfity, and 
inure the mind to a different track. Thus difeafes 
which have had a long footing in the mind, fuch as 
all chronical ones, are, by the very law and condi- 
tution of our nature, rendered, in a manner, incur- 
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able. So different then is the cafe of body and mind, 
that, in the difeafes of the former, we are not left 
at liberty whether we will be cured or not ; we arc 
perpetually urged on to feek a cure by the agonies 
we feel, and the prefentations we have of our de- 
ftruftion. Whereas, in the diforders of the mind, 
it isal moft always an eflential ingredient, that we 
have a kind of complacence in them ; are averfe to 
any method of application of cure ; and, by an in- 
ward neceflity, have the contagion rivetted. 

What method then is to be taken with fuch volun- 
tary incurables ? How fhall the poifon, that has in- 
feffed the very .fprings of life, and is become co-. 
natural to the temper, be expelled ? I believe we 
fliall need other kind of alTiflance than dry philofo- 
phical receipts, to alter or new-model our opinions; 
fufpend the old habits ; inure ourfelves to new ones, 
and try another regimen and other exercifes. I 
doubt we muft invoke the great Archaeus, or phyfi- 
cian of nature, to difpel thofe mifts of error, that 
over-cloud the judgment ; to break the fatal enchant- 
ment of habit; to flrengthen the powers of the 
mind, debilitated by indolence or abufe ; to infpire 
us with noble fentiments and brave refolutions, and, 
in fliort, to refettle the true tenour of the affeftions, 
that hath been difturbed by folly and vice. And in- 
deed, to whom elfe can we go, but to the great 
former of our nature, in order to have it reformed ? 
Where elfe fhall we find the bold and fkilful hand, 
joined with the compaffionate heart, but in him who 
is at once the father of mercies and of men ? 

We (hould have been but poorly obliged to Sim- 
plicius, faid Sophron, for fo much magnifying the 
difficulties of the healing praflice, with regard to our 
better part, had he not made fomc corapenfation at 
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laft, by pointing out to us a method of leflening 
thofe difficulties. That the work will go on moft 
faccefsfully in fuch good hands, I make no manner 
' of doubt ; but I fear we (hall have lefs ground to 
cxpeA the aid of the Supreme Operator, if we negleft 
thofe ordinary and human helps which he himfelf 
points out, and, by our conffitution, urges us to 
feek. 

As to his obfervations on' the procefs of nature 
in outward cafes, I (hall fay little, as it is a fubjeft 
in which I am but little converfant. That difeafes 
confpire or operate toward the deflruftion of the pa- 
tient, I believe, will admit of no difpute ; but then 
it feems to be as uncontroverted, that nature does, 
by fome of the fymptoms, not only indicate, but 
even carry on, a cure, and never fails toaccomplifh 
it, where (he is not overpowered by the fuperior 
force of external accidents, or the inveteracy of the 
difeafe. Thus, we fee it happens in fevers, im- 
poflhumes, and other diforders, where, by means of 
fweating, fuppuration, and other fuch fymptoms, 
(he cleanfes the blood, and expels the morbid mat- 
ter. Whether the paroxifms which attend the gout 
and gravel, and other chronical diforders, fubferve 
the fame purpofe or not, I leave to the decifion of 
thofe who are better judges. But one thing is cer- 
tain, that numberlefs difeafes are cuied by the mere 
force of nature, without the affiftance of medicine, 
both in our own country, and in many others, where 
you will find any traces of the healing art. From 
which I conclude, that nature is under the influence 
of laws, by the operation of which (lie makes mighty, 
and often fuccefsful, ftruggles, to baffle the difeafe, 
and therefor is often her own phyfician. 
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But Simplicius, not caring to reft his caufe upon 
this ilTue, foon dropped this part of the argument, 
and went on to (hew, that, how much foever na* 
ture may fuggeft and forward a cure in the bodily 
cafes, flie has left thofe of the mind quite defperate 
and incurable.— -Can he difcern, efpecially after the 
hint which our prefident gave us, I fay, can he difcern 
no fymptoms of an internal neceftity, fimilar to thofe 
outward ones, which prompt us, inceftantly prompt 
us, to feek relief from the bofom-plaguc ? He told 
us, that the patient was pricked and almoft fuffocated 
in a pleurify, till he obtained the proper redrel's. Are 
there then no flings, no convulfions, no fuffocations 
within, when a palBon has broke loofe and Ipreads 
havock through the mind ? What does he think of 
the ftiame and felf-condemnation a man feds upon 
having tranfgt'efl’ed the rules of honour and duty ? 
When one boils with revenge, envy, a fettled ran- 
cour and malignity, or even has a thorough felfilh- 
nefs, and is infcnUble to the wants and miferies of 
mankind : oh ! then what labours jto conceal the 
mean fullen paftions, and yet what dread of difco- 
very, what fenfe of meriting, and yet feat of incur- 
ring, the contempt and hatred of one’s fellows ? Are 
not thefe at once ftrong lyraptoms of an unnatural 
Hate, and awful fanttions to the unhappy patient, 
violently impelling him, to difeharge the gnawing 
venom, and cultivate more gentle and humane aflec- 
tions ? Again, let us fuppofe one entirely govern- 
ed by an immoderate paflion for power or pleafnre, 
and flicking at nothing to obt.iin them, betraying 
his friend, ruining her he loves, or rather profefies 
to love, proftituting his honour and freedom, and 
betraying his country. What a fccne muft he aded 
in that man’s mind ? Good heaven ! What muft 
V o L. 1 1. G g 
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the wretch feel from the ftruggles of interfering paf- 
flons, the whirl and perpetual agitations of glowing 
defire, the agonies of reraorfe, a fenfe of infamy 
and difgrace among all but his immediate dependents, 
and the fears of a future reckoning ? By thefe inward 
'pains, fimilar and yet far fuperior to thofe which we 
lay affli(5t the body, the patient mull be .convinced, 
that he is in a (battered disjointed Aate, and can ne- 
ver be well till the pafllon is fubdued, which gave 
them birth, and continues to feed them. Thefe in- 
ward fymptoms, joined to thofe outward calamities, 
in which thefe vices have involved him, fuch as the 
ruin of his fortune, health, and reputation, not on- 
ly require, but compel, and induce, a kind of ne- 
celTity upon him to obferve the method of cure, which 
nature points out to him ; namely, the breaking 
thofe falfe a/Tociations, which corrupted his lafte, 
and perverted his condufl ; and formerly that true 
relifh of good and ill, virtue and vice, upon which 
a virtuous temper and condu(fl depend. — But, fays 
Simplicius, the. laws of aflbeiation and of habits 
rivet the diforder, and prevent almoft the very pof- 
Ability of a cure. Undoubtedly they make it-very 
difficult, yet not quite defperate. To fettle a juA 
method of breaking wrong alTociations, and forming 
right ones would require much time, great pains, 
and exa£> obfervation ; but nature herfelf does fome- 
thing towards it, a-nd I beg leave to oAer a few im- 
perfefl hints concerning her procefs. 

AVhen any pallion has leaped the bounds aAigned 
it by nature, that is to fay, gone beyond our real 
wants, or incroached on -the welfare and happi- 
nefs of others, it defeats its own end ; or, in 
other words, difappoints us of that very good 
which it l^ads us to purfue ; and is moreover, by 
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the juft ordet of nature, made the fource of con- 
tinual difquiet and vexation. Suppoftng then that 
we have alfociated the ideas of happinefs, content, 
and repofe, to a boundlefs and unremitting purfuit 
of power or pleafure, and have likewife annexed to 
this phantom the profpefi of friendlhip, good-fellow- 
ftiip, honour among the gay or bufy part of man- 
kind, and the like, no fooner do we fet out in a 
favourite courfe, but the jaded appetites recoil with 
fatiety and difguft on us ; the paftion is whetted, 
and yet the pleafure grows ftale by indulgence; 
mankind are regarded by ^s only as tools of 
our power, or ininifters of our pleafure ; fo 
that by .degrees the. kind afFeflions lofe their in- 
fluence, and, in their room, fufprclous jealoufy, 
pride, envy, and all the rancorous paflions exercife 
an unlimited dominion. When this flfterhood of fu« 
ries has once taken pofteilion of us, then farewel to 
peace and tranquillity, farewel to the fober exercife 
of rcafon, and the fweet flow of a good temper. 
Add to ail,' frequent difappointments, rivaUhips, falls, 
venal dependence, fervitude, infolence of power, 
caprice of the fair, contempt of the wife and good, 
and fortune and ftrength fpent in the chace ; 1 fay, 
put all thefe together, and then judge, whether fuch 
a courfe of expence may not fuffice to convince any 
perfon of ordinary attention, that there is not fo 
ftrl6I an union between happinefs, and the purfuits 
of power and pleafure, as was at firft apprehended. 
Thus, both the inward and outward effefts of the 
unreftrained indulgence of any paffion are natural 
famples or experiments of the falftiood of the affbei- 
ations, and ferve alfo to ftiew, that a contrary dif- 
agreeable fet of ideas accompany them, as certainly as 
thofe more pleafu table ones, of which we thought them 
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entirely, or principally compofed. Are not fuch calami- 
ties, therefor, warning alarms to us that we are upon 
a falfe feent, that we have maimed our conftituiion, 
and muft change our temper and condu£I, in order 
to better our ftate ? Do they not (hew us both 
lid.es of objefts, teach us to obferve the confequences 
of our conduct, and trace our millakes and mifery 
to their true fource, the falfe opinion we had form- 
ed of good and evil Are they not ftrong experi- 
mental proofs, fufficient to fatisfy any' man who will 
think at all, that his mind mufl continue the feat of 
remorfe and pain, and can never regain true ferenity, 
till he keep his deCres within the bounds of innocence 
and virtue, and facriiice every gratification incom* 
patible with thefe ? • , = 

* Thus, nature is a fubordinate pbyfk'ian to the 
‘ fupremc one, and experience fiands by, as her 

* faithful companion and ailifbnt, to carry on the 

* cure ; which is accompliflied fooner or later, ac- 

* cording to the ftrenglh of the difeafe, the difpofi- 
' dons of the patient, and that complicated variety 
‘ of circumftances from without, as well as from 
f within, which forward, or retard, his recovery.’ 

Many inftances might be given of the wonderful 
force of tbofe inward compun6Hons and horrors, that 
fometimes poflefs a guilty mind, and are awakened 
there by the moft unexpe£led circumfiances. When 
thefe are once let loofe upon the unhappy patient, 
the beloved alTociations of intereft, power, or plea- 
fure, burft afunder like bubbles of air ; the whole 
feene of his pafi life rifes full to his view, and appears 
big with extravagance and frenzy ; the bafe or w'ick- 
cd part he has a6Ied, ftares him in the face, nor can 
he find any relief from thofe flings of remorfe which 
pierce his inmofl frame, till he has difclofed his guilt, 
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expelled the exorbitant paflion, and becomes fenfible 
to more worthy fentlments and afFe^Iions. 

I dare lay, Gentlemen, your acquaintance with 
hiftory and the world will fuggeft to you many ex- 
amples of this kind, in which it muft be confefled, 
that the hand of the fovcreign Phyfician of nature is 
very confpicuous. I lhall beg leave to mention one, 
becaufe it Is a true Hory, and happened in a neigh* 
bouring ftale not many years ago. 

A jeweller, a man of a good charafter and of con* 
fiderable wealth, having occafion, in the way of his 
bufinefs, to travel at lome diftance from the place of 
bis abode, took along with him a fervant, in order 
to take care of his portmanteau. He had along with 
him fome of his belt jewels, and a large fum of mo- 
ney, to which his fervant was likewife privy. The 
mailer having occalion to difmount on the road, 
the fervant watched his opportunity, took a piftol 
from his mailer’s faddle, and Ihot him dead ott 
the fpot. * Then rifling him of his jewels and money, 
and hanging a large Hone to his neck, he threw' him 
into the neared canal. » With this booty he made oft' 
to a diftant part of the country, where he had rea- 
Ibn to believe, that neither be nor his mafter were 
known. There he began to trade in a very low way 
at firll, that his obfeurity might fereen him from ob* 
fervation, and in the courfe of a good many years. 
Teemed to rife by the natural progrefs of bufinefs, in- 
to wealth and confideration ; fo that his good fortune 
appeared at once the effe£l and reward of his induftry 
and virtue. Of thefe he counterfeited the appearances 
fo w'dl, that he grew into great credit, married in- 
to a good family, and by laying out his hidden ftorei 
difcreetly, as he faw occafion, and joining to all an 
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univerfal affability, he was admitted to a (hare of the 
government of the town, and rofe from one port to 
another, till at length he was chofen chief magiftrate. 

In this office he maintained a fair charafter, and con- 
tinued to fill it with no fmall applaufe, both as a 
governor and a judge ; till one day as he fat on , 
the bench with fome of his brethren, a criminal was 
accufed of having murdered his mafter. The evi- 
dence came out full, the jury brought in their ver- 
dift that the prifoner was guilty, and the whole af- 
fembly waited the fentence of the prefident of the 
court, (which he happened to be that day) with great 
fufpence. Mean while he appeared to be in an un- 
ufual difoi^der and agitation of mind, his colour 
changed often ; at length he arofe from his feat, and 
coming down from the b^nch, placed himfelf juA 
by the unfortunate man at the bar, to the no fmall 
aftonifhment of all prefent ‘ You fee before you,’ 
faid he, addreffing himfelf to thofe who had fat on 
the bench with him, * a Ariking inftance of the juA 

* awards of heaven, which this day, after thirty 
' years concealment, prefents to you a greater crimi* 

* nal than the man juA now found guilty.’ Then 
he made an ample confeffion of his guilt, and of all 
its aggravations, particularly the ingratitude of it to 
a maAer who had raifed him from the very duA, and 
repofed a peculiar conAdence in him ; and told 
them in what manner he had efcaped the obfervation 
of mankind by the fpecious raafque he had wore. 

* But now, added he, no fooner did this unhappy 

* prifoner appear before us, charged with the fame 
‘ crime I was confeious of myfelf, than the cruel 

* circumAances of my guilt befet me in all their 
‘ horror; the arrows of the Almighty Auck faA .with- 

* in me, and my own crime appeared fo atrocious; 
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* that I could not confent to pafs fentence agalnfl my 
< fellow-criminal, till I had firft impannelled and ac- 
‘ cufed myfelf. Nor can I now feel any relief from 
‘ the agonies of an awakened confcience, but by re- 

* quiring that juftice may be forthwith done againft 

* me in the moft public and folemn manner, for fo 
‘ aggravated a parricide. Therefor, in the prefence 

* of the all.feeing God, the great witncfs and judge 

* of my crime, and before this whole alTembly, who 
‘ have been the witnefles of my hypocrify, I plead 

* guilty, and require fentence may pafs againfl me 

* as a moft notorious malefaOor.’ We may eafily 
fuppofe the amazement of ail the aflcmbly, and efpe- 
cially of his fellow-judges. However, they proceeded, 
upon his confeffion, to pafs fentence upon him, and 
he died with all the fymptoms of a penitent mind ; 
an exemplary inftance of the fatal efFefts of an ex- 
orbitant pallion, and the tremendous juftice of pro- 
vidence, in detedling one of the moft cool and art- 
ful villains, after fucb a long concealment ! 

I do not pretend to build any general concIuHons 
on fuch extraordinay cafes. All that I would argue 
for, is, that there are many inftances of minds la- 
bouring under dilbrders, whether acute or chroni- 
cal, in which they are compelled, by as pungent 
and irrefiftible pains as thofe mentioned by Simplicius 
in bodily cafes ; I fay, inceflantly compelled, to feek 
a change of their ftate, of which pains they can ne- 
ver totally rid themfelves, but by removing thofe dil- 
orders which produced them. If fome conftitutions 
are fo callous as not to feel them, or fo obdurate 
as to refill their influence, this is no more than what 
happens in fome bodily difteropers, where the pati- 
ents are fo indolent, or fo wilful, that they chufe to 
continue ill, rather than apply the proper means of 
cure. 
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But I am afraid, Gentlemen, I have detained you 
fo much longer than I intended, in endeavouring to 
anfwer Simplicius’s obje^Iions, that vre muft refer 
the farther conlideration of the fubjeft to another 
evening. The company agreed to Sophron’s propofal, 
and broke up. 

DIALOGUE XX. 

A s Philander has given us fo agreeable a taftc of 
found praftice, built on a true pathology, or 
theory of the different kinds of mental diforders, wc 
rnufl inlifl, faid Hiero, upon a more particular ex* 
planation of his general doctrine, and beg to hear a 
few of the mod obvious and eafy rules of practice. 
In this requeft, 1 hope, I flrall be leconded by the reft, 
of the company. 

The requed being warmly enforced, Philander, af. 
ter a fhort filence, faid fmiling : 

I find. Gentlemen, it is a dangerous thing to ftart 
any game in fuch a company as this, unlcfs one has 
a mind to follow it. Ifl have really done what Hi* 
ero. pretends, one woul4 think it were merit fuffici* 
ent to exempt me from any farther trouble in the 
chace, at lead enough to provoke him and my other 
friends to join in it ; from which concurrence we 
might expeft better entertainment upon the whole. 
But (hould I engage in it in good earned, I am a* 
fraid it would prove not only a laborious, but a ve* 
ry tedious purfuit. For if that be true, which Cen- 
dant obferved, and which /indeed feems very pro- 
bable, that the various paflions and difeafes of the 
mind, whether of the acute or chronical kind, are 
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to be traced up to our fovereign tafle of happinefs, 
or what we call good and ill ; — if this tafte depends 
principally on thofe images of things, or aflbciations 
of ideas wc have been accuftomed to form ; - — and 
if thcfe have their chief feat and empire in the regi- 
ons of the imagination, that laboratory of the foul, 
in which the vaiioiis forms of beauty and good are 
refined, compounded, fcparated, and prepared, for 
letting the active powers in motion ; I fay, if this be 
the cafe, then in order to the digefting a juft fyftem of 
the healing art, it would be neceftary to give a theo- 
ry of the imagination ; to deduce the laws and pow- 
ers of aftbeiation ; and to trace thofe caufes, whe« 
ther external or internal, more immediate or more 
remote, which influence our views and pallions, and 
form our manners. But the laying open, in this 
manner, the moft myfterious movements and delicate 
operations of the mind, would re<julre a thorough 
infight into human nature; and, as I obferved in our 
laft converfation, a long and attentive experience of 
the complicated phenomena of human life ; and there- 
for, I am afraid it would prove too bold and tedi- 
ous an enterprize to attempt it in a lofe converfati- 
on — All 1 fhall pretend to do, will be to draw to- 
gether a few rules, from feme of the moft obvious 
experiments which have been made, and from certain 
forms of practice ufed by the moft celebrated mafters 
of the art. Thefe may poflibly fuggeft fome ufeful 
hints for our own private regimen, but I do not 
fuppofe that they W'ill extend to that infinite variety 
of cafes which may befal the variable conftitution of 
frail and fallible mortals. — I hope. Gentlemen, you 
will excufe me if I talk in a magifterial ftyle, fince 
you have put me upon preferibing in form. 
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Let the diftinft fpecies or characters, 'the various 
and yet peculiar fymptoms and app>earances of the 
difeafe, be carefully examined, that it may be accu- 
rately afcertaincd, and that you may dilVmguifh what 
is the effect of conftitution or natural temper, from 
what is adventitious, or owing to extrinfic caufes 
and accidents. If the diforder be interwoven with 
the original conflitution, you may moderate and al- 
lay, but can hardly expel it entirely, or new-model 
the conflitution. Thus, if a man be naturally cho. 
leric, efi'eminate, or cowardly, there are certain 
charms by w'bich you foothe, exalt, and fortify na- 
ture ; but to maflcr it altogether, is a work, 1 doubt, 
too arduous for human fkill. 

Fervet avaritia, miferoque cupidine pedlus P 
Sunt verba, et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
ei magnam morbi deponere partem. 

Does jealoufy of want, or real need, 

“ Or thirft of wealth infatiable torment 
Your fickly thoughts ? Soft words may be 
“ applied. 

Lenient of grief, with power to cure or eafe 
The fever of your foul 

If the diftemper has proceeded from external and 
accidental caufes, there is a probability of removing 
it altogether. If, for inflance, the infeClion has a- 
rifen from certain miftakes in education, or wrong 
principles, it may be cured by rectifying tbefe, and 
giving the mind better information. 

Obferve, accurately, the feafons of the difeafe ; 
at what age, for inflance, it feizes the patient, and 
at what feafons, whether in times of profperity or 
adverfity, of public or private calamity, of health 
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or ficknefs ; for thefe I would call the moral feafons, 
which greatly affeft the difeafe by ftrengthening or 
weakening it ; a ftridl attention to them is of confi- 
derable ufe both in afccrtaining its fpecies, and indi- 
cating the manner of cure. There are diforders in- 
cident to a certain age, to youth, for iiiftance, 
which a maturer age and cooler refle£Iion will cure 
of themfelves, without any other application. If 
your patient is involved in misfortunes which do not 
crulh the mind, it is much eafier to apply a remedy 
at that time, than while fortune fmiles upon him ; 
for he is then more mild and tra£lable, and his rea- 
fon, as well as moral feeling, is then more acute. 
Therefor urge him home with applications fuited to 
his cafe, and the procefs of cure will go on more fuc- 
celsfully. Indeed the cafes of melancholy and de- 
jeftion of mind, which arife from certain misfor- 
tunes, the cure of a particular diforder, as fuperfti- 
tion, for inftance, will be more difficult and preca- 
rious on that account ; and therefor the bufmefs of 
a wife phyfician, in fuch a cafe, will be, to intro- 
duce a more ferene and placed ftate of mind, or to 
aflift and point out to his patient a method of better- 
ing his circumftances, an agreeable change in which 
will render him more open and flexible to convifli- 
on and perfuafion. Again, though the difeafe may 
appear to have more cfpecially a moral cafl, yet it 
may arife chiefly from external indifpofition. This 
mufl be carefully feparated from what is the effect 
of temper and irregular paflions. In the former 
cafe the patient had befl confult his ordinary phyfici- 
an, w’hofe advice will he of ‘much more avail than 
the mod elaborate moral prefcriptioiis. But of this 
fort enough was faid by Conftant formerly. Of 
them one may fay what Dr. Prujean told his fair pa- 
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tient’s father, who confulted him in a cafe where love 
was at the bottom, ‘ That in all his books he knew 
* of no cure for his daughter’s cafe.’ 

There are likewife certain limes, or delicate con- 
jun£tures, in which nature is beft difpofed towards 
a change ; for inflance, when a difappointment or 
check in the patient’s purfuit, or the ihame of his 
fault, or a particular flow of good-humour render 
him more flexible, apter to feel and confefs his ex- 
orbitancies, and more willing to amend them. Che- ' 
rilli and endeavour to flx thofe feafons by fteady re- 
folutions, firmer promifes, and exercifes fuited to 
them. Such happy minutes often happen in com- 
pany, when the focial fpirit runs high, and amidfl 
the warm effufxons of the heart. Improve thefe to 
apply the cure : they are fwift and not to be re- 
called. 

Endeavour, from an exa£l obfervation of the 
fymptoms and eftefts, to trace the difeafe to its 
caufes, at leaft the immediate and proximate ones ; 
for thefe are generally obvious enough, and He muth 
more open, than fuch as are remote, which it is 
harder to trace, becaufe of their fubtile and diftant 
connexions. From thefe the beft indications of a 
cure are to be drawn. Then apply remedies whafe - 
qualities and operation will have a contrary etfcft. 

If, for inftance, the difeafe has arifen from bad ha* 
bits, you muft endeavour to expel it by accuftoming 
your patient to a feries of actions, the very reverfe 
of thofe by which the ill habit was acquired and 
ftrengthened. For as the bad habit or temper was 
contra(fted by exercife, it is by contrary exercife, that 
it muft be unlearned. Thus ftlfiflinels, which is 
one of the earKeft difpofitions children are trained 
up in, and proves the fource of manifold vices and 
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calamities, is generally formed by an unrertrained 
indulgence of their feveral appetites and paffions, 
and their never having been denied or croffed in 
any thing — by humouring their vanity with excef- 
five and indifcreet applaufe ; their tafte of pleafure 
by a folitary luxury ; their lull of power by a fond 
partiality and compjaifance to ail their faults and 
freakifh humours. They muft therefor be weaned 
from the felfifh habit gradually, by firft inuring them 
to fmaller inftances of felf-denial, then to greater ; 
Ibmetimes by denying, and at other times by yield- 
ing to, their defires in lefler matters, to gain upon 
them in others of more confcquence ; by making 
their felfifiinels difappoint its own ends ; but efped- 
ally by giving them a tafle of liberality and genero- 
fity ; and engaging them, according to the rules 
formerly prefcribed by Hiero, in frequent ads of 
humanity and friendfltip ; which will gradually un- 
bind the contradcd fdriili principle, and let looie the 
kind artedions to ad more at large. 

If the dilfemper has proceeded from miflaken or 
narrow notions of interefi, advantage, or gain, fup. 
pofe wealth, power, or preferment, thefe mufl be 
correded ; and the patient’s \iews enlarged. But how 
is this to be done ? By putting the patient, if he 
is at all willing to lilten to reafon, upon examining 
this more, or lefs complicated form of interelf, which 
he purfnes, of what ingredients it is com pofe d, whe- 
ther of natural, moral, or mixed goods ; what is their 
feparate, or accumulative value ; or how far they 
conduce to happinefs. In order to determine this 
with more exadnefs, let him weigh carefully, how 
far the elfcntial properties or charaderillics of good 
or happinefs belong to that fpecies of it which he 
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courts, viz. Wliether it may be properly called his 
own— -independent of others, and of the uncertain 
accidents of a variable life, — and confequently, en- 
tirely unprecarious, — within the compafeof his own 
power, — ^ which may be enjoyed by him at all times 
— and every where, — without forfeiting a greater- 
good, — truly fatisfying, — and which overbalances 
the ills that may accompany it. — But, though, upon a 
fair trial, it (hould not be able to (land this teif, 
but appear deficient in feveral articles, yet habitual 
attention to the idea may have made it fo confider* 
able, and a long purfuit of it rendered the tafte fo 
predominant, that this review (hall not be fufficient 
to undo the habit founded on it, or to engage the 
patient in a more rational courfe. Therefor it may 
be farther neceffary to recolleft, by what procefs or 
chain of accidents, education, ftudies, bufinefs, for- 
tune, friendfinps, connexions, and other circum- 
fiances, fuch narrow views, and fo perverfe a tafle 
of good, has been formed ; and then to proceed in 
counterafling thofe by fimilar principles, yet of an 
oppofite genius and tendency, and by bringing view’s, 
and pafTions of a nobler kind of play, firft to coun- 
terfeit work, and then to fupplant their influence As 
feme natures are peculiarly fenfible to praife and ho- 
nour, I would employ this principle to correft or re- 
form certain difpofitions, particularly the felfifli, the 
ambitious, the vain, the lazy, and the timorous. Let 
their fondnefs of applaufe be direfled to right ob- 
je£ls, or to an honourable fpbere of aflion ; and 
then praife, difcreetly tempered, will ferve only to 
quicken their motion towards virtue. Profpefls of 
honour and applaufe, in confequence of diligence, 
manhood and refolution, often prefented in real ex- 
amples, and offered in part, as an earneft of larger 
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tribute, will be feafonable fpurs to prompt the floth- 
fiil, and fupports to infpirit the timorous. But An- 
gular delicacy muft be ufed in the application of fucli 
a cure : for an' indifcreet dofe of it, like too ftrong 
a perfume, will overcharge and annoy the conftitu- 
tion ; but if given in meafure, like fome grateful 
odour, it will cheer and exhilarate the fpiriis. To 
fpeak more plainly, I would not praife any, efpeci- 
ally children, for their natural talents, whether of 
body or mind, or any outward advantages whatfo- 
evcr, their llrength, beauty, wit, memory, or fu- 
periority to others in any perfection, and far lefs for 
the goods of fortune ; but for their diligence, regard 
to truth, the juftnefs of their moral fentiments con- 
cerning good and ill, the goodnefs of their temper 
and conduct. For applaufe, on the account of the 
former, will put them on a wrong fcent, and muft 
infallibly fwell the mind with pride and vain*glory ; 
and of confequence nourifh low and ungenerous 
principles of aClion, highly derogatory to the merit 
and luftre of virtue. Thefe difadvantages can never 
be compenfated by any improvements made in fuch 
talents ; whereas that praife which is referred to mo- 
ral qualities and aCtion will not only prevent the moft 
unnatural and dangerous alTociation of ideas, cfpcci- 
ally in the minds of young perlons who are apt to 
place a great value in thofe things' they hear much 
commended, but likewife nurfe and cherilh the rifing 
feeds of virtue, by confirming them in efteem of it ; 
and will make them, in due time, honeft friends, 
good citizens, zealous patriots, and what the Specta- 
tor pleafantly. calls, heros in domeftic life. 

I wilh, faid Con fi ant, begging leave to interpofe 
a word, this la ft prefcription were more minded than 
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it is in the bnfinefs of education, efpecially by thofe 
who prefide in the education of the fair fex, and by 
thofe too who profcfs to be their admirers. To an- 
nex ideas of merit, or, which is the fame thing, to 
he lavifii of praife and compliment, to any thing but 
virtue, or good conduct, is to miflead and corrupt 
the mind. There are too kinds of pride ; the firft, 
where we afcribe merit to ourfelves, on account of 
the gifts of nature or fortune; the fecond, where 
we over rate our merit, or fet an higher value than 
we ought, on any quality we pofTefs, or fancy we 
polTefs. The firA kind is owing to a wrong aflbcia- 
tion of ideas, w'hich is for the moA part formed in 
children, by praiAng them for thofe that do not de- 
ferve praife ; as for their fine cloaths, an handfome 
face, genteel addrefs, and the like tranlcendent fine 
qualities, The mifehiefs of this wrong aflbciaiion 
are innumerable ; it enters into every part of our 
conduft ; we impofe, and are pleafed to be impofed 
on by others in almoA every inAance ; we praife 
this man’s fine taAe, the other’s wit, his fiirewdnefs, 
his politenefs, or rather his fervility of manners, till 
we defeend even to his vices and follies, fo they be 
but faHiionable. And what wonderful encomiums 
do we bellow on his fine gardens, noble houfes, ele- 
gant furniture, fplendid equipage, and a thoufand o- 
ther gewgaw's, all inimitably fine, and to be fine, 
moA undoubted badges of illuArious merit ! — But 
when the ladies are in quefiion, with how many 
fine things are they fet off! Says Eugenio, who 
can deferibe their Aiape, their face, their air, their 
voice, their gate, their taAe of drefs ? All enchant- 
ing, all divine ! W’ho would not admire, I believe 
I Aiould have faid, adore fuch divine creatures ? In 
fnort, I believe one half of the vices and fol- 
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lies of the fex, arc owing to fuch wrong aflbciati' 
ons. Let their partners in guilt (hare in the blame* 

Eugenio was going to reply, when Philander^ 
fmiling, refumcd the dlfcourfe : I thank Conftant» 
for his remark, in which I fee no reafon why Euge- 
nio (hould think himfelfinterefted for all his friend has 
faid, and (hall go on to fuppofe the mind inflamed 
and difordered by fome other wrong afl’ociations ; 
for inftance, a falfe fpecies of pleafure, which is ge- 
nerally a very mixed form. How is it polTible to un- 
deceive the unhappy patient, and allay the fever of 
defire, which boils in every vein, but by the fame 
kind of regimen with that before propofed ; viz. by 
feparating the parts of which the pleafurable phantom 
confifts ; — fliewing what it has of its own, and 
what it borrows from another and nobler clafs of 
pleafures; — fairly calculating the pains neceflTary to 
the purchafe, thofe that accompany it, and in which 
it terminates; — ■ and what pleafures it robs us of;- — 
but efpecially by prefenting a more auguft and 
generous kind of it, which is neither ufliered in,, 
nor attended with fuch pains, and cloged with 
none or fewer of thofe inconvenicncies that 
abate the other kinds ( By thefe and the Hke in- 
flruftive methods, in which the appeal mufl: be made 
to the patient’s owm experience and feelings, you 
mufl endeavour to expofe the falfe fpecies which he 
admires, and (hew that the admiration itfelf is wrong 
and ill-founded, or that the paflion built upon it is 
faulty in forae refpeft, either as it leads him to wrong 
meafures for gratifying it, or diverts him from no- 
bler purfuits. 

Again, if the mind be troubled with fuperflition 
and religious panics, thofe errors and prejudices, fsooa 
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which they originally fprung, muft be detefted ; the 
Deity miift be reprefented in a fair and true light, 
poflefred of a perfeft excellence, of that impartial and 
univerfal goodnefs, which renders him fupremely a- 
miable, and creates confidence and truft, inftead of 
averfion and dread — his works mull be vindicated 
as perfe£lly good ; — his adminiftration muft appear 
the rcfult of confummate wifdom and love ; — and 
his fervice be exhibited as fobcr, rational, and alto- 
gether benign ; — and then thofe phantoms of fufpi- 
cion and terror, .which haunted the mind, will va- 
nilh with the falfe opinions that raifed them. 

But if this dark and fullen difeafe has arifen from- 
a blacker fource, the perverfenefs and malignity of 
the heart, rather than the^cloudy notion of the head, 
the cure muft penetrate much deeper, and you muft: 
begin with cleanfing and repairing the conftilution, 
before you can expert to remove thofe gloomy pal^ 
fions, which feklom fail of harrafling a mind at vari- 
ance with itfelf, and in a ftate 'of hoftility with all 
around it. In this view then it is rather to be con- 
fidered as a fymptom or concomitant of another difi 
cafe, than a diftinrt one by itfelf, and fo muft un- 
dergo the fate of its parent. 

Is the diforder the eftert of feverity in the parents 
or matters ? then (weetnefs, mild treatment, and o- 
ther cordials, muft be ufed, to encourage and em- 
bolden the patient, and raife his dejerted fpirits. Or 
has exceifive indulgence and parental fondnefs ener- 
vated his mind, and made him petulant and imperi- 
ous, he muft be reftored to hardinefs and modefty 
by a firmer and more equal condurt. 

Before Philander proceed any farther, faid Sim- 
plicius, I beg he will allow me to defire one thing 
of hi.m. 
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Pray, what is that, faid Philander ? 

I obferve, replied Simplicius, that, in this courfe 
of moral or fpiritual medicine, which our prefident 
has gone through, he has ftrongly recommended an 
accurate attention to thofe fymptoms, which accom- 
pany, or belong to the diforders of the mind, as a 
necelTary ftep towards the facilitating their cure. 
Now, will Philander be fo good as to let us a little 
more into his meaning, and explain, by an example, 
how that obfervation is to be taken, and the purpole 
it may ferve. I know it is abfolutely necelTary in 
bodily cafes, and anfwers excellent ends, and there- 
for want to fee its ufe in the difeafes of the mind, 
which are full as interefting. 

It is no hard matter, faid Philander, to fatisfy 
Simplicius, how the thing is to be done, and for 
•what purpofes it ferves. But it is a more difficult 
and delicate bufinefs to make an exaft judgment, and 
take a truer regifter of the peculiar fymptoms which 
belong to each difeafe, and diftinguilh it from all 
others. ^In general, by attending to the fymptoms, 
we difeover the genius and caufes of the difeafe, and 
the methods which nature takes to fubdue and expel 
it ; and by thefe means are taught the moft efieftual 
way to fccond her intentions in the recovery of 
the patient. For thofe very fymptoms, as Sophron 
well obferved formerly, are the falutary efforts and 
ftruggles of nature, whether they were more fecret 
or more open, by which flie endeavours to difengage 
herfelf from the oppreffive load, and indicates a cure. 
So that a faithful regifler of thefe muft be the trueft 
key to unlock the fecrets of nature, and fulfil her 
intentions. But you will perhaps better underftand 
what I mean by taking a particular infiance ; and let 
that be the difeafe or paffion of jealoujy. It begins 
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with faint fufpicions, weak fears of fome affront or 
injury to one’s love, then flronger, and gradually 
Wronger flill ; thefe grow from flight prefumptions, 
and are confirmed by degrees, by little accidental co- 
incidences of time, place, or other minute circum- 
flances ; reports or furmifes fuggefted from different 
hands, efpecially if they appear without defign, and 
ri'e above one another, or add fomething new, great- 
ly flrengthen the fufpiclons, and thefe fink fo much 
the deeper into the mind, if it is in a flate otherwife 
violently moved, paffionate or melancholic, depref- 
fed in its circumftances, or particularly acute in its 
perceptions at the time, inflamed by liquor, or en- 
livened by company. The patient begins now to 
fee every thing In the blackeft colours, — dwells on 
all the little circumflances that confirm the paflion, — 
aggravates them beyond their due lize and proporti- 
on^— then follow fudden ftarts and fallies of 
thought and paflion ; — dreadful fufpence between 
fear and hope, — fufpicion and wonted confidence 
fucceed quick to each other ; — eager defires to be 
fatisfied, and to have his fufpicions confirmed, yet 
horror at the thought, mixed with pleafing illufions 
that all may be a dream ; — fluftuation of opini- 
ons and defigns. ■ — But when fufpicion is ripened 
into affurance, then follows averfio/i, keen indigna- 
tion, dire hate, an eager propenfity to revenge ; 
with ftrong love and paflion between, like the hot. 
fits of an ague, which fucceed tlie fhivering and cold ; 
thefe ufher in deff>erate refolutions, which are foon 
fucceeded by quick convulfions of remorfe and hor- 
ror, At length the creature being wrought up to 
fury by this tumult or oppofite paflions, is capable 
of attempting any thing, and the paflion is feldonn 
foothed or laid, but by the deflruiiiion of the per- 
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Tons who were the unhappy occafions of it ; or elfe 
having fpent itfelf, by the violence of its ferment, it 
fubfides at length into a cool hate, or perfeft indif- 
ference. This, Gentlemen, is a Iketch ; but I con- 
fefs a very rude and imperfeft one of what 1 meant. 
But from the gradual workings of nature, during 
the whole procefs of the paffion, we may deduce the 
genuine indications of a cure. Jealoufy generally 
takes place where there is a ftrong love, and is more 
or lefs violent in proportion to the ftrength and fer- 
vour of that paffion. As nothing can fatisfy it Ihort 
of a return of affeftion, fo it can bear no rival ; 
nature intending by this to bind the moral connexi- 
on thfe fafter, for the furer propagation and fiipport 
of fociety : whenever, therefor, there is any appear- 
ance of a breach in this connexion, the imagination 
takes the alarm, and brooding over the real or fup- 
pofed injury, produces that violent convulfion we 
call jealoufy, which is btit the frenzy, or the corrup- 
tion and excefs of love, fccking to recover and be 
entirely re united to its natural objeX from which it 
was, or thought itfelf divorced by the apprehended 
infidelity. Two indications, therefor, feem to rife 
out of the diforder. The firft is to difabufe, or 
undeceive the unhappy patient, by a fair and care- 
ful examination into thofe circumftances or prefump- 
lions, which gave birth to the paffion. The fecond 
is, to endeavour to revive and dwell upon thofe im* 
preffions of honour, worth, or friendffiip, which 
created the firft attachment to the perfon beloved, 
and by that means to kindle a-frefti the antient love. 
Whatever contributes to introduce this, like a bal- 
famic infufion into lome feftered fore, allays the un- 
natural heat, and fweetens tliofe corrofive humours 
that infeXed and preyed upon the temper,. As in 
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hypochondriac cafes the fpirits are fuppofed fjy Tome 
to flow with an unequal coui*fe, and light upon fome 
tender or debilitated part, where nature is leaft able 
to bear the (hock of fuch an unufual flow ; fo in 
the pafllon of jealoufy the whole current of thought 
and imagination, running in the channel of the fup- 
pofed aflront, refts upon that tender paflion of love, 
rankles it to an exceflive degree ; turns every inci- 
dent into the colour of the prepoflelCon, and exalts 
defire into frenzy and bate. But the diverting the 
thoughts from that dark fide to fairer views of the 
objedf, and the introducing a more gentle and heal- 
ing paflion, makes a revulfion of the acrimonious 
humours, and turns the current of the mind into the 
accuflomed channels of confidence, friendlhip, and 
love. 

If our prefident will give me leave, (aid Eugenio, 
I would tell a flory, that relates to the very fubjeft 
we are upon, and which ihe obfervations he bath 
made bring full into my mind. I believe when the 
company hears it, they will think it a pretty ftrong 
confirmation of his remarks on the difeafe now nam- 
ed, and the methods of its cure. I had it from good 
authority when I was abroad, and you may depend 
upon it as an account of a real tranfafHon. 

A petty Italian nobleman, who lived in a little 
village in the neighbourhood of Florence, had been 
happy many years in the polfelGon of one of the fair- 
eft and moft virtuous of her Jex. He was a man of 
good natural parts, and had an high fenfe of virtue, 
with very ftrong paflions, which the fcrvile dependence 
of his vaflals, and the authority he had been accuftom- 
ed to exercife, without controul, within his own 
fmall principality, confpired ftill to heighten. His 
^’ood fenfe was moreover clouded by an unfufFerablc 
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vanity ; To that when he had got any whim or pre- 
pofTelTion into his head, it was next to impodible to 
cure him of it. He was exceedingly fond of his 
wife ; nor did Ihe fail to make returns with equal 
tendernefs and delicacy t yet notwithftanding of this, 
he began to entertain fufpicions of her virtue. He 
would fometimes look at her with an exftatic ten- 
dernefs ; and, after the moft endearing carefles, turn 
from her with fullenefs, as fancying (he had received 
them coldly, or at leaf! not with that tranfport of 
palTion he expefted, or thought they deferved. Some- 
times he would tofs and rowl about all alone in his 
bed, as he himfelf afterwards confefTed, revolving 
her whole behaviour of late, putting the ftrangeft 
conftruftion on every word and aftion, and interpret- 
ing her moft innocent fmiles, which (he fcattered 
without thinking, on all his friends who came to 
his houfe, into defigns of allurement or conqueft.' 

Thus would his thoughts boil, and his paflions fer- 
ment into frenzy, and then would he ftart from his 
bed, and run about the room in a whirlwind of fu- * 
ry, with ghaftly looks, and eyes rolling like a mad- 
man’s. He had for forae days and nights continu- 
ed in this uncomfortable ftate, when one night re- 
turning home pretty late, fluftered with liquor, he 
found his doors (hut ; he knocked hard, but could 
not for fome time get entrance ; which made him 
continue knocking without intermiflion. At length 
he was let in, and as he was going up ftairs he found 
one flipping foftly by him, as afraid of being difco* 
vered. Immediately it ftruck him that this was his 
wife’s gallant: he called aloud fevcral times for lights, 
hoping to make fome difcovery ; but as it was a pret- 
ty while before they were brought, the ftranger had 
time to make his efcape. This confirmed Thyman- 
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der’sfufpicions, and made him dart like lightening in- 
to his wife’s apartment. She feemed to be, and re- 
ally was much furprized at the noife that was made, 
and the unufual diforder and fury in which her huf- 
band appeared. Without hefitating a moment, Thy- 
mander pulled her out of the bed upon the floor j 
and, as if her guilt had been certain and notorious, 
poured forth a ftorm of reproaches, accompanied 
W’ith a volley of oaths and menaces. The compofure 
of Sobrina’s appearance and behaviour, joined to the 
moft folemn proteftations of her innocence, made 
no impreflion on her frantic hulband. Equally un- 
moved with her tears and Toothing language, he haul- 
ed her about, beat her unmercifully, and then left 
her for dead. Being returned to his own apartment, 
he ran up and down like one diftrafted, tore his 
hair, beat his breaft, foamed at the mouth, roared 
aloud as if he had been on the rack, blafphcmed a- 
gainft heaven, curfed his wife as one of the moft a- 
bandoned, and himfelf as one of the unhappieft 
wretches that ever lived. In this manner did Thy- 
mander pafs the night. Next day the fame dreadful 
feene was in fome degree afied over again. After 
various black defigns, and a thoufand convuUions of 
thought, his mind fixed at length upon a terrible 
way, being afl'ured of Sobrina’s guilt. There was 
a young gentleman of Florence, of a good family, 
but fmall fortune, who c.ime to the country for the 
benefit of the air, and ufed fometimes to vilit in the 
family. As he had an agreeable perfon, and was 
very foft and engaging in his manners, I'hymander 
fufpefied from thefe, and other trifling circumftances, 
that he was the perfon who carried on the fuppofed 
correfpondence with his wife. To him therefor he 
commanded Sobrina to write a letter, which he dic- 
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tated himfelf, in an obliging drain, inviting him to 
a private interview. He withal ordered her to en- 
tertain Timocles with great franknefs and civility, 
and to make him an offer of what money he might 
have occafion for, while he continued in the coun- 
try. At the fame time he drew out a ponyard, 
made her feel the point of it, and told her that he 
was refolved to be a witnefs to their interview behind 
the arras; and, if from their behaviour, he could 
difcover the lead fymptoms of guilt, he would fend 
them both to the devil, as the jud reward of their 
damned crimes. Sobiina told her unhappy hufband, 
with a noble affurance, that, having appealed to hea- 
ven for the vindication of her innocence, flte will- 
ingly left her caufe to their common judge, and 
would red its decifion upon the ilTue he propofed. 

The letter was fent ; and between that and the 
time of the affignation, Thymander took c.are that 
no other meffage from his wife (hould reach Timo- 
cles, to put him on his guard. At length the awful 
'hour of trial came ; Thymander took his dation, 
and, through an hole in the arras, obfervtd what 
paded between I'imocles and his w'ifc, we may be- 
lieve, with dreadful fufpence. Sobrina, putting on 
a fmiling air, received Timocles with an eafy frank- 
nefs, defired him to fet down, and alked him where- 
in fhe could ferve him during his day in the place. 
Timocles' thanked her in an handfome manner, but 
faid he did not know any thing in which he n,oulJ 
need to trouble her while he daid in the country. 
Sobrina dill infided, that if he had any occafion for 
.money or bills while he continued in her neighbour, 
hood, he might freely command her. Timocles fecra- 
ed a good deal furprized and out of countenance, 
. 'Vo L. II. 1 i - • V 
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at fuch unexpefted franknefs and generofity ; yet 
behaved with great diftance and (hew of refpeff, ac- 
knowleged her kind offers in very obliging ternw, 
which if he had occafion for, he would gratefully ac- 
cept, but had no profpeft at prefent of giving her 
any trouble. Then rifing up, he took his leave in 
the moft refpeflful manner, without a Angle word 
or look, that could fix any fufpicion of the leaf! 
previous criminal intimacy. Sobrina behaved all a- 
long with an amazing compofure, or rather a kind 
of ferene majeAy, in which there was nothing fear- 
ful or forward, forbidding or inviting, being fup* 
ported by a full confcioufnefs of her own innocence, 
and an entire refignation to the will of heaven. 
AVhen Timocles was gone, the hufband came 
forth from his lurking-place, and confeffed, that 
hitherto indeed he had difcovered nothing that could 
fix guilt upon her, but that he muA make a farther 
trial of her before he could admit her to his former 
conhdence and love. 

While things were in this crifis, Sobrina, who 
could not bear that the affair (hould continue in 
that fluctuating and doubtful ftate, fent for a prieft, 
who belonged to a neighbouring convent, and ufed 
fometimes to vifit her hufband, an old man of a jre- 
nerable character, celebrated for his wifdom and fanc- 
tity : to him fhe communicated the whole unfortu- 
nate ftory, and begged his beft advice. The pious 
father defired her to open the whole affair to him 
in her hufband’s prefence, to which (he readily con- 
fented. Both parties told the flory before him, each 
in their own way. Thymander, with the utmoA 
diforder and diflraCtion in his looks and language, he 
exaggerated every circumflance, frequently interrupt- 
ed his wife, and could not forbear venting himfelf in 
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language not fit to be ufed before one of fuch a charac- 
ter. Sobrina told her part of the (lory with a fimplicity 
which no art could imitate, and an intrepidity which 
nothing but innocence could infpire ; looked her 
hufband full in the face with a fteadinefs and afiur- 
ance that befpoke a mind, at once confcious of its 
own purity, and fenfible of the high injury done 
her. Her language was fmooth and unbroken, her 
whole account clear and coherent. At the fame 
time her fpirit was wound up to fuch a pitch of fer- 
vour and enthufiafm, that flie feemed raifed above 
berfelf, and the weaknefs of her fex. There were 
BO tears, no fighs, no womanilh complaints, not 
even expofiulations. Her accent;^ manner, and be* 
haviour, were indeed vehement and pathetic, but 
all equal, tmiform, and fullained by the very fpirit 
and flame of virtue. 

The honeft ecclcfiaftic was moved exceedingly at 
ft) interefting a fcene ; however he chofe at that time 
to fay but little : the little he did fay was chiefly ad- 
drefled to Thymander ; he fpoke efpecially to his 
paflions of love and ftiarae; both which he endeavour- 
ed to awaken, by appealing to his good fenfe and 
candour, whether a woman, who had all along main, 
rained fuch a fair cha rafter, ^and who had fpoke, 

- afted, and behaved, in the manner fhe did, in fo 
fevere a trial as he had made her pals through, could 
poffibly give juft ground for fuch unworthy ufage. 
Thymander replied, that the greateft offenders are 
generally the moft notorious diflerablers ; — that his 
own conduft had been god-like (thefe were his very 
words ;) — that he had been torn indeed upon the 
rack, but had triumphed in the midft of his tortures ^ 
and had maintained all the dignity of virtue, in a con* 

li a 
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junfture, that would have tried and ftiaken the 
Arengtb of an angel. Before the father took leave, 
he advifed Sobrina in private ‘ to continue in the fame 

* calm, gentle, and condefcending temper which ftie 

* had hitherto poflefled ; — to forbear all kind of ex- 

* populations with her hufband ; — to try all the 
‘ foft infinuating ways (he could think of, to com- 
‘ pofe his fpirit, and unravel his fufpicions, when 
‘ (he faw him in a cooler mode ; — and to bend 
‘ her utmoft efforts to revive that tender paf- 
‘ fion, which he once entertained for her *, and he 

* did not doubt but (he would cfTeftually fupplant 

* his jealoufy, and, with the affiflance of heaven, 

‘ make a fecond conqueft more firm and lading than 
‘ the firft.’ 

Sobrina faithfully followed the father’s advice, and 
took every opportunity of foothing him into good- 
humour. Mean time one day, while they were to- 
gether, the fame prieft came in, and told Thymander 
he was juft come from confeffing a poor woman that 
had lately ferved in their family, and was now on 
her death-bed, had confefled, that (lie had been the 
unhappy occafion of Thymander’s jealoufy, and that 
her gallant was the perfon whom he furpciflcd of car- 
rying on a correfpondence with his wife, and who 
had (b narrowly efcaped being difeovered by him. As 
■ a proof of this, he delivered him a letter, attefting 
thofe fa£is, and figned by the woman herfclf. ^^'hen 
the prieft was gone, Thymander feemed much eafier 
than he had been for feme time pa ft Sobrina, think- 
ing him now more fenfible to gentle impreffions, 
feized the critical minute, fell down on her knees 
before him, and plied him with thofe alluring airs 
and language, which the frx, when they have a mind 
to it, know how to employ with fuch irrcfiftible per- 

« 
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fuafion ; and at length fo thoroughly melted him, 
that he caught her in his arms with the ftrongeft ar- 
dor of pafiipn, and cried out, ‘ My dear Sobrina, 
‘ you have conquered me. Truth and virtue have 

* conquered me. I have wronged, cruelly wronged, 
‘ the beft and moft virtuous woman that lives. I 

* accufe and condemn myfelf more bitterly ten thou- 
‘ fand times, than you or the whole world can pof- 

* fibly do If you can forgive fuch, and fo aggra> 
‘ vated an injury, yet I cannot forgive myfelf ; I 
‘ fhall reckon the remainder of my life too fliort to 
‘ make attonement for my guilt and folly, and lo- 
‘ recompenfe your incomparable virtue.’ 

A fad, but infirudHve leflbn to thofe who are 
linked in that intimate relation, to guard againfi the 
firft acceffes of fo dreadful a difeafe, or rather fren- 
zy, asjealoufy, and never to let appearances take 
fuch root in their fancy, as to fwell them into the 
fize of truth and reality ! 1 have dwelt the longer 

on this melancholy inftance of mifcondu£l and mil- 
fortune in private life, becaufe I thought it a proof 
from faft of the truth of Philander’s account of the 
fymptoms of this furious paflion, and a confirmati- 
on of the method of cure which they point out, 
particularly the endeavouring ro introduce that mild 
and foothing palfion, which is mofl adapted to allay 
the rage of the diileraper, under which the patient 
labours. 

Philander thanked Eugenio for his ftory, and for 
giving him leifure to breathe a-while,and then added ; 
I would obferve in general, with regard to all dif- 
prders of the mind, that, as in the animal occonorny, 
all fudden changes from one extreme to another, as 
from heat to cold, or from one kind of diet or re- 
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gimcn to the contrary, are very dangerous ; lb it is 
in the intelleflual frame ; and therefor the progrefs 
from one extreme to the contrary, as from great fe- 
verity to great indulgence, or from indolence and in- 
application to redraint and toil, mufr be eafy and 
gradual, left the conflitution fuffer by too fudden an 
alteration. For though nature admits of a pretty 
great latitude in regimen, and, by cuftom and ufe, 
may be familiarized- to any, yet too quick trandtions 
from one ftate to another, to which it is not previ- 
oufty difpofed, gives fuch a violent ftiock, as muft 
difturb the whole oeconomy, and difguft the patient 
againft the very change we want to introduce. 

If thediftemper be of a contagious kind, and has 
been owing to bad company and example, it muft 
be removed, by bringing the patient into better com- 
pany, and fetting fairer examples before his eyes. 
Thus that rudenefs, low cunning and fervility of 
mind and behaviour, which are contrafted by aftbci- 
ating with domeftics and low people, wear off by 
converfing with perfons of fine tafte and polite man- 
ners.— It is obferved by your connoifteurs in human 
nature, as a fecret in our conflitution, that man- 
kind lie more open to all kinds of impreffions and e- 
motions of paffion in company than when alone; 
therefor not only is inftruftion infinuated then, with 
the moft prevailing force, but affeflions, thofe efpe- 
cially of the focial kind, are communicated with moft 
eafe and rapidity. Let the moral phyficians then 
embrace thofe occafions, when the imagination and 
focial powers are at once moft awake and moft fufcep* 
tible, to offer his advice, and by a delicate addrefs, 
apply the necefiary remedies for introducing the 
defired change. 
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Begin always with fmall talks, and try the fofreft 
medicines firft ; for if you feek to drain nature too 
far, and your invalid be of a diffident temper, he 
will grow impatient and defpair of going through fo 
fevere a courle as fuch a beginning Teems to threa> 
ten ; in which cafe the difeafe, which, by milder ap* 
plications, might have been fucccfsfally treated, vrill 
become incurable. 

If your patient be of a forward, over-confident 
temper, this will make him think the hard talk you 
fet him eafy, till he has tried it ; and confequently 
render him flothful, in attempting it, or difcourage 
him altogether, when he finds it more difficult than 
he at fird believed it to be. But neither would I 
always accudom him to too eafy talks, led he never 
attempt difficult ones, but proportion them to his 
growing diength and improvements. 

Guard chiefly againd thofe propenfities of nature 
which are mod predominant ; for thefe are general- 
ly the feeds of the mod inveterate didempers. There- 
for bend nature, by degrees, in a dire^ion oppo- 
' fite to that favourite biafs, that you may bring it to 
a drait and found date. Avoid thofe contagious 
airs, company, and occafions, which ufed formerly 
to call forth and inflame the inherent fuel, provide 
a dore of the founded and Ihorted maxims for baf. 
fling its force ; and have thefe always ready at hand, 
like a refervoir of water, to extingullh a fudden fire, 
or like a dagger, immediately to dab the mod dan- 
gerous of all enemies, incroaching vice. Propofe 
to yourfelf the mod worthy and virtuous ends ; 
keep them deadily in your eye, and accudom your- 
felf to fuch refolutions and afHons as are at once 
mod adapted to attain them, and weaken the influ- 
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ence of thofe conflitutional propenfities. By this 
means, if the difpofition cannot be entirely re- 
moved, it will be correfted and turned into the 
fafeft and moft virtuous channel. Thus it was 
well obferved by a fpiritual doftor of no mean 
charafter, ‘ That there is a plaftic virtue, a fe- 

* cret energy ifluing forth from that which the mind 

* propounds to itfelf as its end, to mould a fafliion 

* according to its own model. Therefor as low ends 

‘ debafe a man’s fpirit, and fupplant and rob it of 
< its birth-right, fo the higheft end raifes and enobles 
‘ it. Thus, he that purfucs any worldly intereft as 
‘ his end, becomes himfelf alfo earthly ; and 

* the more the foul direfls itfelf to God, the more it 

‘ becomes Godlike ; deriving on itfelf a print 

‘ of that glory and beauty with which it converfeth.’ 
Thus aim at the good of your friends, your coun- 
try, and mankind, and then, if you are naturally 
fevere or remorfe, this temper will run up into an 
honeft and inflexible feverity againft all vice, mean- 
nefs, and proflitution, whether public or private. If 

, you are of too foft and eafy a turn, the fame views 
and principles eflabliflied, and duly attended to, will 
render you good-natured, affable, and of a flowing 
courtefy in private life; affiduous, charitable, and hu- 
mane in public life. The timorous will become flow 
and deliberate in counfel ; cautious, difereet, and 
vigilant in aftion ; the daring, enterprizing for the 
public good, determined in aftlon, and courageous 
in danger. The fordid gripping turn will improve, 
into an ufeful frugality, and attention to the wants 
of the public, and cqnfequently the advancement of 
ufeful arts; the profufe temper will ripen into an 
rourable and virtuous munificence. Thus, by 
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diverting the peccant matter into proper channels, the 
very foibles and exofbitancies of nature are refined 
and exalted into virtues. 

As fruits ungrateful to the planter's care^ , 
On favage flock's inferted, learn to bear ; 

The furejl virtues thus from paffions fhooty 
Wild nature's vigour ivorking at the root. 

Lafily, Gentlemen, not to try your patietice long- 
er, if any difeafe or paflion prove too flubborn, and 
feems fo incorrigible, that you cannot entirely ex- 
pel it, endeavour to change it into another fpecies 
lefs dangerous, or to remove it from the vital parts; 
as we fee phyficians drive a diflemper from the heart, 
or other vital parts to the extremities. This is done in 
our higher art moft effeftually, as I apprehend, by 
playing one paffion againft another, or fubftituting 
an innocent, in the room of an hurtful one. Thus 
the love of praife and honour is often fuccefsfully 
ufed to fupplant indolence, felfiflinefs, and many o- 
ther dangerous palTions. The love of pleafure may 
be converted, by proper applications, into that of 
biifinefs, books, or the ingenious arts ; the lull of 
power, into an ambition of ferving the public and do- 
ing good. .And a languifiiing, difiblute, indolent 
love, may be transformed, not by difappointment 
merely, but by inftruflion and virtuous intercourfe, 
into a more chafte and exalted paffion. 

I iball conclude with one remark, that every one 
will be the beft phyfician to himfelf, becaufe he fhould 
know the hifiory of his illnefs beft ; can trace the o- 
riginal feeds from whence it fprang, by what fteps 
it advanced, and what foreign or adventitious cir- 
cumftances confpired to bring it to. maturity ; and 
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is, in (hort, beft acquainted with all the fymptoms 
that attend it. This will enable him to judge with 
more exafinefs than any other perfon can, by what 
counter-procefs or counter-regimen the principles of 
corruption muft be gradually weakened, and at 
length worked olf, and a founder habit of mind in- 
troduced ; he is fufficiently aware what foibles he 
muA chiefly encounter ; what delufions he muft 
guard againfl ; what occaflons he muA (hun ; and 
what exercifes will divert him moft efFeflually from 
the vicious biafs. So ufeful a piece of knowlege is 
not however to be expefted from that inattention 
and ofcitancy, with which the generality furvey their 
own condufl and charaAer, but muA be the refult 
of careful retrofpeftion into the hiftory of one’s pafl: 
life, a thorough infight of the cafe, and a fair and 
full regiAer of the principal and diferiminating fym> 
ptoms. So you fee, Gentlemen, that the aphortfm 
of the fir A great maAer of moral medicine is found 
to be Ariftly true. That the knowlege of one's felf 
is the fir ft fiep to wi/dom and health of rmnd. 

I do not pretend, faid Sophron, to make any cri- 
ticifms, either upon the theory of this fo neceflary 
an art, which our prefident has condefeended to give 
us, or on the praftice he has built upon it. Only 
I would obferve, that the general maxim is peculiarly 
true in this delicate art, viz. ‘ That it is much eafier 
• to preferibe the whole extent of rules than to exe* 

‘ cute the very lea A part of them.’ The moral con- 
Aitution is a wonderfully tickliAi fubje£l, and he 
muA have a very tender, as well as maAerly hand, 
who undertakes the treatment of it. Our patient is 
generally fo Aiy and fqueamilh, that he takes it as 
an affront to be thought ill at all, and therefor re- 
coils againA any regular and direft application to his 
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difeafe. For this reafon, I reckon it one of the ar- 
cana of the art, and what requires the conduft of 
an expert pra£Utioner, ‘ To feem to be doing fome- 
‘ thing elfe, or to be diverting and trifling with the 

* patient, while yet you principally aim at correft- 

* ing the vicious habit, and are in effe(51 removing 

* the diflemper.* Thus your mafters have been al- 

* ways wonderfully cautious of letting their honed, 
but tefly patients, know what they are about, or 
what incifions they intended to make. They firft 
gilded the pill, and then ealily perfuaded them to 
take it, rather as a fweet-meat than phyfic If they 
wanted to expofe a vice, or recommend a virtue, 
they told a tale, or amufed them with a fable, that 
feemed to have no palpable reference to them, or 
their manners. Sometimes they drew a character, - 
the contrary of that they wanted to condemn and 
cure ; or placed ftrong foils over-againft thofe qua- 
lities they were felicitous to introduce. Inftead of 
reproving fliarply or in direft terms, they did it by 
an exaggerated panegyric or polite raillery. They 
well knew, that nature revolts againft an open and 
down-right attack, and hates whatever carries the ap* 
pearance of neceflityor force. On this account your 
poets, allegorilts, and ftory - tellers, have been rec- 
koned better phyficians than your philofophers, and 
other profefled mafters of the art. You remember 
the remark of an able critic, concerning Homer, 

quid (it pulchrum, quid turpCj quid utiUy quid 
non, plenius et melius Chryjippo et Crontore dicit. 
They attacked the chief feat of the diforder, the rio- 
tous imagination, and endeavoured to reflify falfe 
conceits of beauty and good j they ftripped wealth, 
pomp, and grandeur, of their pageantry ; expofed 
the brutal form of plealure, with its dire attendants. 
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remorfe, infamy, and pain ; painted the convuUions 
and complicated miferies of irregular palTions, often 
in their own charafter, and from what they felt by 
woful experience ; and, by difplaying in full luftre 
the charms and fweet influence of virtue in feigned 
or real examples, converted their pupil’s admiration 
from mean objefts, to the moft amiable and majeftic 
forms, of magnanimity, temperance, and public fpi- 
rit. In ftiort, while they fearched to the bottom of 
the wound, they feemed to be all the while laughing 
with iheir patients, and thus filently, and by fap, 
undermined thofe vices which they defpaired of de- 
ftroying by ftorm. Whereas philolbphy, as Hiero 
told us lately, is for curing us like a furgeon, by 
cruel incifions, and even loppings off the affected 
paits ; poetry does it as a friend, or agreeable compa- 
nion, cafts us into a foft exiacy or trance, raifes de* 
lightful vifions, and after recreating and repairing our 
fpirits with thefe, awakes us found and fober. If at 
any time it fiirs our paffions, it is in order to calm 
and cleanfe them, even as the air is fcoured of noxi- 
ous vapours, and rendered at once whoelfome and fc- 
rene, by being fanned with the winds. If it melts 
the heart, it is only to give it a greater confiftency and 
ftrength. I (hould think therefor the reading of poets, 
hiftorians, writers of allegory, and in tbort, all your 
painters of life, a very proper medicine or regimen, 
call it which you will, for diftempered minds ; and 
this coincides w'iih the method recommended by Eu- 
genio, that of gentle exercife and diverfion. I rec- 
kon it particularly uleful in all chronicle cafes, as me- 
lancholy, difeontent, difappointed love, ill humour, 
envy, confirmed refentraent, and the like. For in- 
ftead of nourifliing the peccant matter, and allowing 
the adlive fpirits tme to prey upon the mind, it_fans 
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them with foft gales, and by provoking a gentle 
fweat, makes the fullen humours to perfpire, which 
gives wonderful cafe to the patient. By often re- 
peating the dofe, the diftemper will be at length fub- 
dued. 

If the difeafe has been of long Banding, and the 
patient be too infenfible to feel the gentler kind of 
applications, then the (harper remedies of direfi ad- 
monition, reproof, and correftion, muft be ufed. 
Suppofe the patient labours under choler, pride, 
cunning, falfhood, or petulance,' I would fir ft of all 
endeavour to rally him out of them ; then (hew 
him the meannefs of thofe vices, by fetting before 
him the like charafters in others,- that he may judge 
of them more coolly and impartially ; and, if pof- 
fible, catch him in a fit of them, in order to con- 
vince him how little they make him, and into what 
follies and misfortunes they betray him. Nor will’ 
it be amifs fometimes to let him feel a little contempt 
and ridicule, which are among the (harped medicines 
that can be applied to the cure, cither of folly or 
vice. To inforce thofe impreffions, I would paint 
to him in proper colours the beauty of the contrary 
charafter and. virtues; their fuperiority with regard 
to pleafure and felf-enjoyment ; as well as the efteem, 
good-will, and many other advantages they procure. 
For in general, chara£fers taken from life, efpeciaily 
within the knowlege of the patient, if llrongly mark- 
ed, and fet off with fuitable examples of their effects 
in life, though they (liould not work an immediate 
cure, will yet arreft the mind in its courfe, and be- 
get attention and forefight, which are the firft fteps 
to it. 

Study and philofophy are fovereign cures to fome 
difpofitions. Accordingly they have long born the 
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title of the medicine of the mind. They contribute, 
at lead, to allay the heat of youth, to quell the 
fierce, and ftrengthen the milder paffions. How to 
conduct and ufe thofe with moft. advantage, would 
perhaps be no ufelefs enquiry ; but I do not pretqpd 
to enter into it. 

I /hall only add one remark more, that as the 
health of the mind depends a good deal onthatof the 
body, it muft be of no fmall confequence to be very 
careful about the latter ; in managing which, I rec. 
kon a temperate diet and regular exercife preferable 
to a thoufand rules and medicines : and perhaps the 
lame regimen may be extended to the mind. For 
it is certain that nothing breeds and confirms mental 
diforders more than ina^Hvity. Therefor never let 
your patient, efpecially the youthful one, want 
fomething to do. Diverfify his exercifes as much as 
po/Tible ; let one relieve another, give him compani- 
ons fuited to his age, genius, and tafie ; raife an 
emulation among them by honours and rewards of 
the manly and rational kind ; and you will fliiie the 
feeds of difeafes, and preferve his conftitution found 
and clean. This natural and well proportioned cx- 
ercife of the feveral faculties and powers of our na- 
ture, was recommended by Timaeus, Plato, and 
all the amient moral phyficians, as at once the beft 
antidote, and cure of moft difeafes, and much pre- 
ferable to outw'ard heat, adventitious exercifes, fo- 
mentations,, or any purgative medicines whatever ; 
being the very courfe which nature herfelf cliufes to 
preferve and ftrengthen the conftitution. But as 
Eugenio and Hiero formerly fet this matter in (o full 
a light, I beg pardon for having faid fo much upon 
it. And now I defire we may hear our fpiritual 
doflor’s opinion concerning his own arc. 
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A fignificant look to Hiero, gave him to under- 
ftand that he meant him ; who, Teeming fomewhat 
furprized, and not well plcafed with the compliment, 
faid ; ' 

I do not know why Sophron does me the honour 
of diftinguilhing me by To fingular an epithet ; and 
I confefs it furprifes me To much the more, becaiife, 
confidering the fubje(fi we are upon, I Teem to have 
done the leaft of any of the company towards en- 
titling me to be ranked in fo honourable a clafs. 
Nay, he himfelf may with much more juftice alTume 
the title, fince he has fo very lately been afting in 
the charafter, and prefcribing in form for the cure 
of our fpiritual diforders. Indeed, were I qualified 
to aft in fo ufeful a ftation, I fhould glory in bear- 
ing the charafter ; but I acknowlcge myfelf a novice 
in the bufinefs, and can much more eafily fpy faults 
in the ordinary praftice, than know how to correft 
them, or fubftitute a founder praftice in their room. 
Ingenious rules have been given, and wholefome pre- 
fcriptions propofed by many, and juft now by Philan- 
der and Sophron'; but as Eugenio very juftly obferv- 
ed, in another converfation, thefe do oftner amufe or 
four the patient, than perfuade him to ufe them ; 
they rather (hew what is to be done, than direft the 
method of doing ; and may recommend, but not in- 
force, the neceflary regimen, much lefs affift the 
fickly patient to enter upon it. We are told, that 
we muft leave off old habits, and thofe exercifes 
which cuftom hath confpired with nature to render 
agreeable, and accuftom ourfelves to new and con- 
trary ones ; — that we muft check our favourite and 
predominant inclinations, quitting thofe objefts, oc- 
cafions, and circumftances, that nourifhed them ; — 

Kk 2 
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and incline nature as much as poffible to a contrary 
dirediion ; and, in order to all this, we are told,— 
that we muft call our ideas of beauty and good, to 
a flri£l account ; — examine all appearances by the 
flandard of nature, or their tendency to promote 
our happinefs upon the whole ; — feparate thofe falfe 
appearances or illufions, that have been unnatu- 
rally blended with true ones ; and, in Ihort,— - cor- 
reft our fovereign and praflical tafte, or judgment, 
of what is good or ill, right 'or wrong Thefe are 
excellent rules, and far be it from me to derogate 
either from their propriety or ufefulnefs to thofe 
who can or will ufe them ; but, with our prefident’s 
good leave, I doubt they are intricate, as well as 
fevere and laborious operations, and perhaps may 
fuit men of an acute genius, or verfed in philofo* 
phical enquiries, but hardly, I fear, the generality of 
mankind, who are immerfed in the cares and drud- 
gery of life. How are they qualified to reconfider the 
bifiory of their part life, to take an exaft regift er of 
the fymptoms of their difeafe, of its caufes and the 
different periods of its growth, and to remove it by 
a counter-procefs ? Befidcs, how will you induce 
them to fwallow fuch bitter pills, and to pull out 
a right eye, or cut off a right-hand ? The mind, 
which is fuppofed to he in a fickly ftate, is by that ve- 
ry condition indifpofed, and even averfe, to under- 
go a change, or fubmit to an harfh remedy or in- 
cifion. If cuftom has rendered that ftate, in Tome 
meafure, tolerable and eafy, it becomes ftill more 
difficult to engage them to fet about a cure, and 
often, which is not the leaft-part of the difficulty, 
■it isalmoft imprafticable’to convince them that they 
need one. The ^paffions, efpecially fuch as by in- 
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Jdulgertce are become habitual, do, as formerly ob- 
ferved, juflify themfelves, and according to the pitch 
to which they are drained, produce either a delirium, 
in which the patient, fancying himfelf to be well, 
fpurns all controul, or a lethargy, in which, tho* he 
knows himfelf to be ill, yet thro’ the total relaxation 
of the powers of aflion, he can, or will contribute, 
nothing to his own recovery. In the former cafe 
what fliall coropofe the mind to fobriety of thought, 
or quell the frenzy and tumults of pafSon i .In the 
latter, what regimen can repair the (battered powers, 
and give vigour and firmnefs to the. nerves of refo* 
lution ? To recommend company or diverfions as 
a cure, feems to me like bringing a mad-man upon 
the flage, or one who has a palfy, to an entertain- 
ment of mufic and dancing. Thefe may divert the 
pa(Tions, or blunt their edge for a while, but will 
hardly correft or refine them ; they may amufe, and 
difiipate, but not collect and fix the thoughts; 
they may filence, but cannot banWh, cares ; they 
may prevent the eruption of ill*humours, but will 
not expel them from the mind. And often thofc 
very remedies, unlefs they are well chofen, which is 
perhaps more the efFeft of good fortune, than judg. 
nnent, ferve to inflame the diftemper, and render it 
.more incurable. Study and books are cures, which 
few have a turn or abilities, and fewer a fortune to 
apply. Befides, they require an eafy and difengaged 
poflure of mind to ufe them with advantage; but 
this is hardly attainable, while that is under the irn* 
-mediate domioion of any palOon. Exercifes and 
.recreations cannot be ufed in many, cafes, in confine- 
) ment, bodily diflernpers,or narrow circumftances; or, 
though they could, yet are they fuited only to very 
V. •. .• Kk 3 
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few complaints, efpecially of the mental kind ; and 
even thefe they rather alleviate, and (kin over, than 
cfFe^iually cure. 

What then is to be done, and to what hand muft 
■we have recourfe for the recovery of difeafed minds? 
‘If they are let alone, they will probably, according 
to the uTual courfe of nature, grow woHe. If we 
tamper with them unfkilfully, we (hall certainly do 
' more harm than good. How do we aft in parallel 
•cafes, that concern our outward conftitution ? Do 
not we apply to fome able phyfician, whom we fup- 
pofe well acquainted, or capable of being fo, with 
•our conflitntion, and refer ourfelves entirely to his 
' advice and conduft ? If, in like manner, any grief 
or uneafinefs feizes our minds, do not we repair to 
'a friend, if we have one, communicate our cafe to 
'him, and by fo doing both diminKh our grief, and 
■gain a fre(h accelTion of ftrength, joy, and courage? 
'In general, if feems to be one cf the laws of our na- 
ture and condition, ‘ that the mind is more vigorous, 
'* more aftive, and perfeft, in an united or focial, 
than in a (ingle and'folitary ftate.’ Accordingly 
we find, that when we aft in concert with another, 
of whofe honour and ability we are fully perfuaded, 
or when we are united, if I may fo fpeak, with a 
‘friend, one who really deferves the name, and in 
whom we confide, without referve, we then aft with 
an united and confequently a double vigour, both in 
'forming and executing our refolutibns. This I take 
to be the critical feafon, or ftate, call it which you 
will, mentioned by Philander in his praftice, in which 
the mind is beft difpofed, to admit a change, rood 
‘eafily imprelTed, moft acute in all its feelings, and 
'mod intenfe in paftion as well as aftion. For the 
friendly prefence and energy calls forth the conceal* 
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ed virtues of the mind, enlarges its powers in a com- 
.pound proportion, fo that it thinks, moves, and 
afts, with a'fpirit of vigour, not only unfelt, but 
impoffible at another time. Now, if we can find 
fuch a friend, whom we may freely admit to a par- 
ticipation of all oiia feelings and affeffions, and whofe 
.prefence and reciprocal influence we may freely en- 
joy ; one, in fhort, who is thoroughly acquainted 
•with our conflitution) and will co operate with us 
in its recovery, I do hot know any thing more effi- 
cacious to purify the mind, to rectify and calm its ' 
paflions, or to ftrengthen its decayed powers. If 
any fhould alledge the difficulty of ■ finding fuch a 
friend, or that this may poffibly be one of the pecu- 
liar unhappinefles of one’s fituaiion ; I anfwer, that 
no condition of life, how unhappy foever, can to- 
tally feclude us from fuch affiftance, unlefs we are 
evidently wanting to ourfelves, either in • ordinary 
prudence to difeern and chufe a friend fo qualified, 
or in finceiity and fairnefs of heart, to ufe him will 
when found ; — I mean, a friend to whom we may 
impart ourfelves without danger or referve, whole 
.Qompany we may -enjoy whenever we pleafe, 
upon whofe fidelity we may entirely depend, who 
‘knows our.conftitution intimately, andean affifl us 
in the chara6fer of a phyfician, as well as a friend. 
,*Where then is fuch a charafVer to be found ? > He is 

• not far from any one of us, nor of difficult accefs 

• to any well difpoled mind, being within us, and moft 
‘Intimate to our natures, forward to commence the 
•>mofl endearing acquaintance with us, < and -whole 
'friendlhip may be purchafed on the eafieft terms. ’ 

• i After fuch a-defcription. none of you. Gentlemen, 
can be at a lofs to guefs whom I mean,- flnee he can 
•be no other, -no iefsapeffon than*the'/riV»</ of men 
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Slt\A Lover of fouls, the great and good Father of 
us ALL, that beft of friends, and kindeft of parents; 
and to fay all in one word, becanfe I can fay nothing 
greater, God, the God of love. Love itfelf. 

It is to this adorable and lovely being that I would 
raife my own mind, and the miods of thofe I moft 
dearly love, for relief, in the moft inveterate illnefles, 
and in circumdances of the mod pecuHar and tran* 
fcendent diftrefs. It is to cultivate fo/ublime a friend- 
fliip, and to employ fuch a mighty phyfician for our 
recovery, that I would provoke your ambition and 
mine ; becaufe I know nothing in the whole compafs 
of nature, Ihort of this, that is, or will be of fo- 
vereign efficacy to repair a disjointed conftitution, 
and re-indate the foul in perfefl liberty, which is per- 
feft happinefs. 

This all penetrating, all reforming Mind is ever car- 
rying on the great defign of the redoration of fouls 
to purity and perfedHon, and adling in the charafter 
of their phyfician ; while blind mortals afcribe thofe 
fecret ededls to the, operations of nature, which are 
owing to the invifible energy of the God of nature. 
Thofe home-felt pains and agonies of (harae, remorfe, 
felf-abhorrence, which fpring from vice, are the fe- 
.cret admonitions of the fupreme Phyfician, that w'^e 
are in a didempered date. The conflant druggies of 
foul to be free, the natural efforts to ejedi the malig. 
nant evil that lurks in the vitals ; the frequent a- 
fperfions after a re-union with the parent of life and 
happinefs, and, -thofe tranfient dafhes of good refolu- 
tion, of' pious joy and hope, that fometimes.dart 
through the mind in its calmer hours, feem to be the 
powerful energies of -the Almighty Operator, pre- 
difpofing the patient for. a cure. The fhocks, to 
kWhich the outward conditution is obnoxious, whe- 
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ther from diforders of our own procuring, or from 
unavoidable accidents, are they not often wholefome, 
though bitter medicines, adapted to purge off fouler 
diflempers within ? Do not poverty, difgrace, and 
other calamities, ferve the fame purpofe as amputa* 
tions, to cut off the grangrened parts, or as a ne* 
ceffary regimen to preferve, and fortify a fickly con* 
Aitution ? By thefe, and many other gracious ways, 
taken notice of by fome of you, Gentlemen, on 
former occaHons, is the phyfician of nature carrying 
on our recovery, unperceived by us, and often a- 
, gainA the Arong bent of our inclinations. For we are - 
very refractory patients, and cannot bear any opera* 
tion that grates upon our pride, or our indolence. 

But it is not chieAy in thofe ordinary and univerfal - 
methods of cure that I mean we Aiould employ t the 
foverelgn phyAciaa ; nor is it enough that we are on* 
ly his patients by neceAity of nature, or that we do 
not counter-aCt his kind intentions. I want we 
Aiould become voluntary patients to him, and culti* 
vatc a nearer friendfhip with him ; that by co-operat* 
ing with him, we may feel more intimate and elabo* 
rate touches of his healing art, and, in fo doing, ad* 
vance by a tjuicker. pace towards a complete recove* 
ry. But, alas ! who will convince us that we have 
need of this divine phyfician, or perfuade us to ap- 
ply to him for his fovercign medicines ! I fay, who 
can convince us that we are ill, that we labour un- 
der any moral diforder ? For this feems to be in the 
ArA place necefifary, before we can reap any benefit 
from the divine art. 

0 hut man ! prcud man ! 

Drejl in a little brief authority ; 

Mojl ignorant of -what he's moft afjuredf 

His glaffy ejfence : ■■ — * 
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difdains to be thought ill, while death itfelf lurks in 
his conftitution, and is ready to invade his vitals. 
Our pride revolts again (I the title of patient, nor 
will we even deign to ftoop to the healing hand of 
him that made us. This, indeed, unfubdued, ren- 
ders every inward ailment mortal, and mnft baffle 
all -art, whether human or divine. Therefor, Self^ 
knoivlege was the firft and fundamental prefcription 
of that eminent moral practitioner, mentioned by 
Philander ; but this knowlege, however it feems to 
be, mull, I doubt, be heaven -taught, defcending, 
like every other good gift, from the Father of lights. 
This is the genuine parent or nurfe of Humility, 
that radical or previous virtue, which is to ferve as 
the foundation to every other virtue, by putting us 
in the proper temper and pofture of patients, in or- 
der to our experiencing the art of the fuprerae phy- 
(ician. Now, I will be bold to fay, and you have 
leave to count me as much an enthufiaft as you will, 
that this prime and fundamental grace is only to be 
learned under the immediate tuition and influence 
of the great parent and phyfician of nature, by be- 
ing much in his prefence, before whom the moon 
fhineth not, and in whofe fight the heavens are not 
pure ; and by frequently repairing to the fchool of 
the lowly Jefus, in whom this grace (hone with un- 
affeCled and ineffable luflre. The prefence of God, 
like that of the fun, will eclipfe every lefler light ; 
and the emanations of his glory, thoroughly felt and 
realized by us, will caft fuch a mantle over the ima- 
ginary perfections of the creature, as to hide pride 
from his eyes, and by difcovering its deformities, 
lay him proftrate and fubmiffivc, at the feet of his 
almighty phyfician. 

It is he who is the Father of lights ; therefor by 
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applying to him, and laying ourfeWes open to his di- 
vine illuminations, the intelleftual eye is purged from 
thofe grofler raifts which arife from fenfe, and per- 
petual intcrcourfe with material objefts. By viewing 
them in the medium of divinity (if I may ufe the 
expreffion) and by confidering how they muft appear 
in his eye, who weighs things, in an even balance, and 
by whofe judgment our choice and conduft mtift be 
approved or condemned, the true images and. mo*, 
ment of mortal and immortal things will be reflefled 
fair and full upon the mind, and in the proper point 
of view ; neither too much magnified by nearnels, nor 
too much Icflened by diftance ; and without thofe 
gaudy colours, which give a falfe luftre to one, or 
that diftra£iion of interfering objefts, which dims the 
fplendor of the other. Thus pleafure, power, wealth, 
fame, and thofe other glaring objefts that dazzle or 
delight mankind, being viewed in reference to our 
connexion with him, and dependence upon him, as 
- the great fource of power, honour, and happinefs, 
and the fupreme Judge, to whom we muft be ac- 
countable for the ufe of them ; thefe, I fay, will ap- 
pear in their genuine lhapes and proportions ; their 
value will be exactly afeertained, and we fiiall not be 
apt to be impofed upon by thofe falfe and foreign 
mixtures, which often blending with themj; heighten 
them beyond their juft fize, and give them all that 
additional power to charm and intoxicate mankind. 
.^Our ideas of the more mixed and complicated forms 
of beauty and good, will become jufter and more 
refined, the more we converfe and grow familiar with 
their original parent ; and confequently we (hall be- 
come lefs obnoxious to thofe tranfporting -paffions 
and partial attachments, which arife from fettinj too 
high a value upon inferior beauties. For an objefl 
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of fuch unrivalled excellence as the Deity, truly ap- 
prehended and reliHied, by the intelleflual and mo- 
ral powers, will fo dilate and fill the mind, that the 
admiration of your fellow mortals, whofe charadfers 
are, at beft, fufficiently mixed, and (haded with de* 
fedls, muft be confiderably abated, and thofe paffi- 
ons which are founded upon it, be propordonably- 
cooled. 

. j And, indeed, confidering the reftlefs activity of 
tfie human mind, and that boundleis drain of admi- 
ration and padion of which it is capable, no iroper- 
fedf beauty- or limited mixed good feems to be an 
adequate objedl to either ; for the experience of- 
any defedi, or blemilh, except where they ap- 
pear beauties, makes the mind recoil from the ob- 
jedf, in which it finds either, with a certain difguft 
upon itfelf, and hurries it out with an infatiable ar- 
dour in queft of fomediing more perfedl and fatif 
fying ; fo that a perfedi beauty, and inexhaufteJ 
good, can only be proportioned to the human delires 
and feelings. I (hall (uppofe then, that we are fa- 
voured with the mod happy and triumphant courfe 
of fortune, that we are arrived to the highed pin- 
nacle of power and honour,, furroundcd with afflu- 
ence, and polTcflcd of the mod dcferving objedf, 
with whoq^we have formed the fweeted attachment 
for life. And then I would aflc the quedion, Is this 
date, defireable as it appears, commenfurare to the 
widies and wants of an heaven born mind ? No, 
fure. For if, while it is attradled only by thefe lef- 
fer magnets, or partial goods, it is feparated from the 
fupreme load-done of fouls, it will fludluate in end- 
lefs uncertainty, and be whirled^ round by a perpe- 
tual fuccelTion of craving and unfatisfied palfions, 
without true ferenity or repofe. But if, after it has 
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for fome time been attrafted by thofe inferiour load- 
Aones, it draws to the parent of love, and unites 
with him, then will its giddy motions ceafe, and be- 
ing fufpended on the true, the only centre of foulsi 
it will Hand felf-colle£led and felf-poifed, becaufe 
God-balanced, and fo will continue in that unifrrm 
and invariable motion round its centre, in which its 
fupreme felicity confifts. 

When the foul comes once under a. confcioufnefs. 
of its own wcaknefs, and the defeftivenefs of- human 
excellency and good, to put it under the guidance 
of eternal reafon, and to cleave with an undilfembled 
ardor of heart, to the original of all beauty, I think ' 
it is then in a fair way not only to clear the great 
channels of life of every fouler pafTion, but to feour 
the confUtution of the mind from the raofl latent 
and moft refined flains of corruption. For the'al- 
mighty Artift of our frame knows it thoroughly, 
what difeafes it labours under, what cures are moft 
adapted to thefe, and how to apply them, fo as to 
make the patient fubniit moft cheerfully to his healing 
hand. By thus afting in conjiinffion witii the fupreme 
Phyfician, the creature partakes of the fulnefs 
and perfe£lion of God ; reafon expands itfelf almolt, 
beyond the fphere of humanity ; the feeble refoluti- 
oiis of nature are fupported by a divine energy, 
and the new born virtue of the child of heaven, pint- 
ing for liberty and pecfeiftion, ftrains every nerve, 
and breathes with immortal vigour. No inlfrument 
is too diftbnant for his artful hand to tune, no pafti- 
on fo ftrained or jarring, which this harmonizer of 
minds cannot wind up to its right pitch, and unite 
in perfeft harmony with the others. And fo fweetly 
can he play upon thofe inftruments of his own male- 

V o L. II. L 1 
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ing, and tune their jarring powers to afHon, that, 
whereas formerly they obflrufted each other, and 
marred the whole tenour of life, now he calls from 
thence fuch fublime and harmonious airs of virtue, 
as ravilh the attentive ear beyond the power of words, 
and fill the inflruments theuifelves with joy that can 
only be conceived by being felt. 

It is not a lefs true obfervation for being com- 
mon, ‘ That we take after the manners of ihofe we 
‘ con verfe with ; and according to'the greatnefs and 
* dignity of any objefl about which the mind is em- 
‘ ployed, its powers acquire a proportionable enlarg- 
‘ ment and grandeur.’ If we converfe only with 
mortals like ourfelves, clothed "with manifold imper- 
feftions and follies, our minds will be proportion- 
ably elevated or deprefled, according to their genius 
and manners ; but can never rife to the tranfeendent 
heights of virtue. But the nearer they advance to 
God, and the more they converfe with him, the 
more vaft and comprehenfive they become. Right 
apprehenfions, or rather feelings, of his perfeflions, 
eclipfe thofe beauties, and make thofe grandeurs fink, 
which formerly attrafled our efieem, and engronfed 
our paffion. While we are cooped up within the 
fcantinefs of our own being, and fondly gaze upon 
our own perfections, whether real or Imaginary, we 
are apt to be fwelled w'ith felf-conceit, and almoft to 
adore that little 'idol Self; but upon a nearer view 
of the Divinity, we are ftruck with an awful fenie 
of our own meannefs ; pride hides its face in his 
prcfcnce ; thofe diminutive perfections fade away be- 
fore fuch fuperior glory ; and the mind, by thus fink- 
ing into a juft fenfe of its own comparative litilenefs 
and infignificancy, becomes truly great and God-Hke. 
M'hile we were loft in the narrow circle of human 
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carfs and wants, whfthec perfonal or donaeftic, we 
were funk in felfiflinefs and folitude, and toft from 
one fcene of vanity and folly to another \ but 
when we alcend to the height of intercourfe with 
the Parent of love, that felHlhnefs opens, and fpreads 
out into an amplenefs and generofity of foul ; our 
views extend themfelves beyond the horizon of time 
and fenfe, and grafp objefts that are invifible and im» 
mortal ; our thoughts become ferene and free ; and 
our affections acquire a ftability and grandeur fuiteJ - 
to the dignity of the things with which they are con- 
verfant. \Ve attain to a fellow-feeling of the di- 
vine goodnefs, and like its almighty Parent, delight 
in diffufing it abroad without partiality or envy. In 
flaort, to name no more inftances, while the mind 
is divorced from the fovereign reafon and the fove- 
reign good, it endeavours to aft independently of 
' God, and Ipurning the dominion of reafon, is car- 
ried away by the blind impulfe of appetite and paf- 
fion, which govern by turns, and make the man the 
(port of every accident ; fo that he becomes creeping . 
and dejeCled in adverfity, elated andinfolent in pro- 
fperity, always at variance with himfelf, fullen and 
impotent in paffion to others. But let him be once 
united to the fovereign beauty, and have his will 
moulded into a compliance with eternal wifdom and 
love ; then being fattened by a fweet, but indiffo- 
luble chain of dependence to the immoveable centre 
of fouls, the giddy and reeling motions of paffion 
and felf-will gradually ceafe ; reafon aflumes its na- 
tural empire over the inferipur powers, he is guards 
cd from without, and ferene within, looking down 
with a noble magnanimity on the fmiles and frowns 
of men and things, and is ever confiftent with him- 
felf, amidft the varying feenes of life. * ■ 
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I do not aflert, that in this imperfefi: ftate, thefc 
noble heights of virtue will be generally attained even 
by the belt men, who have dill their foibles and paf- 
fions; but in proportion to the ftrength and influence 
of the religious principle ; and the nearnefs of our 
intercourfe with God, thefe elfe£ls will be more or 
lefs felt. Thus Religion, which is the offspring of 
Light, and the parent and nurfe of Liberty and Self- 
dominion, will banifli the fons of darknefs and vio- 
lence, thofe rapacious lufts and paffions, which de- 
tained us in an ignoble fervitude, and while it cre- 
ates us freemen of heaven, will make us heirs of all 
its health and vigour. Or, as one beautifully ex- 
prelfes himfelf, * It is like that balfamum vitcPf 

* which, being once conveyed into the foul, awakens 

* and enlivens it, and makes it amount flrongly up- 

* wards towards heaven ; and fo uniting the, foul to 
‘ God, the centre of life and ftrength, it renders it 
‘ undaunted and invincible.’ 

What foul, that has any the lead fpark of ambi- 
tion in it, faid Conftant, would not fondly afpirc 
after fo exalted a correfpondence and union as our 
friend recommends ? But, alas ! who of the ordi- 
nary race of mortals can foar fo high as to reach the 
fphere of fuch converfe, or raife to himfelf, when 
when he has need of him, fucli a generous and di- 
vine companion ? * It muft require much previous 
pains to prepare and fit the rair4 for the admiffion 
and reception of fo adorable a gueft. Much abflrac- 
tion from fenfe and the world, and great contemp- 
lation and felf-recolleflion, feem to be indifpenfibly 
neceflary; but how few are qualified for fuch diffi- 
cult exercifes ? 

I know it is commonly thought, fubjoined Hicro, 
that .the difficulty of this divine intercourfe and 
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friendfhip is proportionably greater, as it is more 
refined and fublime than any other. This, I ap- 
prehend, is far from being the cafe, unlefs we afl our 
parts here with lefs difcretion than in the ordinary 
affairs of life. If we will but lay our minds open 
to his approaches, the Father of fpirits will make 
the firft advances towards us ; nay, if we do not 
wilfully Ihut him out, or drive him away, he will 
become familiar to us, and transfufe into us a life 
and .vigour, that will raife us above ourfelves, and 
penetrate the moft hidden recefles of our minds ; 
for he dwells within us, and is the enlivener and 
very foul of our fouls. He has all the tendernefs, 
Without any of the weaknefs of a father, and re- 
members that we are dull. Even while w'e dread 
or flight hb prefence, he hovers round us, 'and 
fpreads over us the wings of his infinite love, watch- 
ing the firfl rifings of defire, and ready to hatch the 
feeble wifli, and raife the tender figh towards hea- 
ven, to mafculine vigour and perfection. Nay, he 
is forward to prevent our cravings, and to out-run 
our keeneft defires and hopes. Therefor, a return- 
ing and favourite fon are with him equivalent terms. 
He glories in being mighty to fave, and unwilling to 
deflroy. This is the fairefl flower in all his garland 
of love. All his creatures proclaim it aloud. Ail 
his ways atteft it with united voice. Our religion 
every where confirms it in the moft endearing man- 
ner, fnewing, that our God wounds only to heal, 
and corrects unwillingly, and only to fave. The 
mild and God-like author of it always draws him iri 
this lovely attitude of fatherly goodnefs, eJJlniluU 
univerfal, and perfeil hve, without fpot or lhadow 
of change. This. renders his wifdom and paw'er 
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more amiable, without being lefs awful, tempers his 
jufiice, confecrates the whole of his charafter, and 
renders him truly adorable. And to encourage us 
to believe this engaging reprefeniation, he (hone forth 
to us bn, earth an expreffive image of what his father 
is in heaven. Introduced by him into the divine 
prefence, and reconciled to our offended parent by 
his all-powerful Mediation, we are no longer Arang- 
ers or aliens, but call him father in a peculiar and 
endearing fenfe ; we become one with him in will 
and affedfion ; then does the divinity Bow in upon 
us, the malignant poifon of fin is expelled our vitals, 

• and our kind Phyfician pours in the mildeA infufi- 
•ons of peace and love;' then do we breathe the air 
of heaven, the very genius of liberty ; and to fay all 
that needs to be faid in a very little compafs, we live 
the life of God. Thrice happy Aate, to difeharge 
every thought, and lay every paffion a-Aeep in the 
bofom of fuch a friend ! To be allied and united 
to the fovereign beauty, and loA in the fulnefs and 
fruition of the fovereign good ! 

Thofe other methods formerly mentioned feem 
only to be partial cures, — adapted to fome conAitu- 
tions, — to he ufed on certain occafions only — and 
after all, uncertain in their efiicacy. But religion 
is a fovereign and univerfal fpecific — adapted to e- 
very temperament, and to all cafes, — proper in eve* 
ry feafon, — certain in itseffecAs, — and laAing too — 
the richeA cordial, and fweeteA balm of life. Attach* 
ment to the world is deadened by a fenfibilhy of the 
vital prefence of God. A fenfual and voluptuous 
turn is refined and fublimated by thofe fuperior plea- 
fures, which fpring from intercourfe with the foun- 
tain of love. The vain ambitious mind, animated 
by his augu A prefence, 'tramples on the little tinfel 
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ornaments of pomp and power, and triumphs in the 
fairer honours of the divine approbation and love. In 
fine, by maintaining a correfpondence with the Dei- 
ty, the mind not only wears away its own ftains 
and defers, but gradually brightens up into the 
image of him who made it. In the warm beams of 
divine friendlhip, the hard-hearted are melted into 
pity and tenderncfs ; the ill.natured.humanized ; the 
proud humbled ; the melancholic cheered ; the timo- 
rous emboldened ; the fordid elevated and enlarged ; 
and the fiubborn finner turned into the traflable, in- 
genuous^ fimple- hearted Chriftian. 

The company, faid Eugenio, is not a little in- 
debted to Hiero for the wonderful fpecific he has pro- 
pofed ; but I wifh it be not liable to the fame incon- 
veniencies which he objefled to the other methods 
of cure propofed ; particularly, that it is only fome 
patients of a more refined and” fpeculative turn, who 
can ufe it. It feems, at lead, to be very remote, 
from fenfe, as Conftant hath juft now infinuated ; 
-little obvious to thofe who are much converfant in 
the world, and engaged in the cares and bufinefs of 
life ; requiring much leifure to find it, and great re- 
flexion and delicacy to apply it fuccefsfully. Where 
then fhall we find this fpecific ? How ftiall w'e form 
and cultivate this divine friendfhip, which is to pro- 
duce fuch marvellous effeXs ? 

To this Hiero replied, with a ferene afpeX, that 
feemed to brighten at Eugenio’s queftion. O my 
friend ! If you are, in good carneft, in queft of 
this admirable medicine, and are truly anxious to 
commence this ftriX friendfliip and endearing con- 
nexion, with the great Phyfician of nature, you are 
in an hopeful way, and need not ftart at any feem- ^ 
ing diificulcies. It is one of the excellencies of this 
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fpecific, that it does not depend fo much on a 
great underftanding as a good heart, to find and 
ufe it. Nor does this benevolent Phyfician defire fo 
much of his patients, the curious refearch and refine- 
ment of a man either in thought or afHon, as the 
fimpUcity and pliablenefs of a child. But notwith- 
ftanding, we cannot fuppofe, that it requires fome - 
attention and previous art to enter into human 
friendlhips, and yet no difcipline or preparation at 
all to begin and carry on the fublimefl of all attach- 
ments. Something muft undoubtedly be done, and 
one pofture or ftate of mind is more proper than an- 
other to form this divine union. 

Let me only alk, Eugenio, after what manner 
we behave in the cafe of ordinary fricnddiip. Do 
not we often withdraw from the undilHnguiftied 
croud, to enjoy our friend’s company, — lay afide 
other cares and bufinefs to exchange with him every 
friendly fentiment, and to give vent to thofe tender 
efFufions of efteem and love which his prefence or 
charafter infpires ? Do not we delight in often call- 
ing his image to view, and dwelling on thofe quali- 
ties which endear him to us — depend upon him 
with an abfolute confidence, and tenderly fyrapathize 
with him in all fortunes ? And above all, are we 
not willing to facrifice all felfifii and private affeflions 
to the love of our friend, and ready to furrender 
our fortune, intereft, reputation, and even life it- 
felf, to pleafe or fervehim ? Thus is human friend- 
(hip maintained ; and fliall we be lefs fervent with 
regard to that which is divine ? A coprefpondence 
with heaven cannot be formed or maintained \vith- 
out a litde fequeflration of foul, or abfiraftion from 
the world. For while the mind is diftrafted with 
rare, or flutters from one feene of pleafure or bufl* 
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nefs to another, it cannot mount aloft to heaven, or 
fpread its plumes in that clear and calm region of di* 
vine love. 

It is not in the bufy croud, the hollow murmur 
of a drawing-room, nor amidft the din of company 
and diverfions, that the fHll, but powerful voice of 
God is heard — No : it is in the depth of retire- 
ment, the filence of thought and paflion, that this 
infpiring prefence ftcals upon the mind, and whifpers 
a language which the heart may hear, but the tongue 
cannot exprefs. — Nor is it in the clofet alone, that 
his almighty voice is heard, but in the open air, the 
fields, amidft the trees of God, and the general cho- 
rus of the creation. He may be heard and feen, I 
bad almoft faid felt, every where, unlefs we wilfully 
exclude him. For, as it is emphatically exprefled !il 
bnguage that is very beautiful, but too often ill 
underftood, « in him we live, move, and have our 

being.” But in order to realize this vital prefence, 
and to gain an habit of attention to its foft and fu- 
Wime infpirations, I would not fo much advife tedi- 
ous and formal addreftes, whether w'ith, or without, a 
manual, though ever fo well digefted, as frequent and 
fprightly eyaculations, even in the midft of ftudy and 
bufincfs, (hort and often returning Invocations of him 
who dwells with the humble in heart. Such gene-- 
rous (allies out of ourfdves, and fuch daring flights 
tow'ards heaven from this prifon of mortality, will 
wonderfully difengage and elevate the mind above 
mortal things, nourifti and feed the divine Spirit, 
and prepare for that heavenly temper and condu£f, 
which are fo fignificantly expreflTed by walking with 
God. When we want to indulge ourfelves in more 
folemn afts of devotion, it will be of great advantage 
to perufe thofe devout exercifes and fublime hymns. 
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that are contained in the facred writings, which far 
exceed any thing of uninfpired compofition, till we 
catch the exalted fpirit they breathe, and feel our 
hearts burn ivithin us. It may be of no fmall ufe 
to us, on fuch occafions, to enlighten and warm our 
fouls with the pious and amiable compofitions of the 
truly primitive bifliop of Cambray ; the manly and 
exalted writings of Cudworth, Smith, and Whichcot; 
the fweet and fimple fentiments of Patrick, Wor- 
thington, and Leighton ; or thofe noble worthies 
and moralifts of antient times, who held converfe 
with God, while they inftrufted men. When we - 
are touched by the flame of thofe heroic fpirits, and 
feel the noble contagion of fentiment and paflion 
which they fpread, our minds will naturally afeend 
to the common centre of their light and heat, and 
burft forth in heaven- taught drains of piety and ado- 
ration. — But before we can return to heaven, we 
muft firft return to oin felves ; and be fequeftred 
from all meaner intercourfe, before we can blend 
and mingle with the invifible God, the facred foun* 
tain of light and life. W^e muft detach ourfelves 
not only from the grofler pleafures, but the more 
refined ones, which gives us fuch a fenfibility of 
tafte, with regard to the world. How innocent fo- 
ever the pleafures of valuable fociety are, when in- 
dulged within certain bounds, yet if too much (ought, 

^they greatly dUTipate the mind, and retard its moti- 
ons towards the true centre of immortal fpirits. 
Therefor frequent abflinence, whether more dated 
or occafjonal, from this and other innocent enjoy- 
ments, is neceflary to concentre the thoughts, and 
make them return within the natural fphere of their 
attrafiion. But after the mind is thus returned home 
from its giddy excurfions^ it rnuft not, as the Stoics 
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advifed, wrap itfelf up in its own puny virtue, re- 
fined as it is, and gaze with a fond eye upon its 
own fcanty excellencies ; but, lofing fight of itfelf, 
it mull, as it were, ingulph and imbofom itfelf in • 
God : and this, I apprehend, is chiefly done, by lay- 
ing, with the utmofl filence and fubtnilfion, the 
whole heart and foul open to the illapfes and irradi- 
ations of the Divinity, waiting, in deep and ftill fuf- 
pence, the approaches of his awful prefence ; dwel- 
ling upon his perfections with that inward recollecti- 
on, till his prefence become real, and his vital ener- 
gy be felt by us ; and unloading every thought and 
defire in his bofom, as a child in the bofom of its 
father. If no grofs objeCt interfere from without, 
nor any fumes arife from the diftcmpered fancy, or 
corrupt heart within, to cloud the rays of his un- 
ftained glory, if pride of thought, and wantonnefs of 
paflion do not interpofe, the God of love, than whom 
a fairer object of contemplation never fhone upon 
the intellectual eye, will enter in, and take pofleflion, 
and while he charms, will illumine the eye of the 
mind, and penetrate its inmoft powers with ineffable 
' light and love. Frequent'converfe with one, in 
whom all things are combined that can attraCt our 
veneration, or enflame our love, will, nay, it mufl, 
by the influence of an invifible fympathy, reflore the 
harmony and vital fpring of our intellectual and mo- 
ral powers, and render every fcene and circum fiance 
' of life tolerable, if not eafy. 

It will certainly prepare us better, for this higher 
intercourfe, to give free fcope, as often as our cir- 
cumfiances will admit, to the cxercife of the kind 
and humane affcCtions. If our hearts are fliut up 
to a fenfe of the wants and miferies of others, they 
can never be open to the warm beams of human, 
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much lefs of divine friendfliip. There are a rhoufand 
ways which an aflive goodnefs will find, or contrive, 
to pleafe or Uefs others. Goodnefs is the mod in- 
ventive and prying thing that can be ; when I fay pry- 
ing, I do not mean into the weakneflTes, but the wants 
of others, opening its hand liberally, and fpreading 
light and comfort in the dark abodes of forrow ; and 
' by this God-like exercife, it forms the foul for tail- 
ing the high joys of divine friendlhip. Surely, Gen- 
tlemen, I need not ufe many arguments to induce 
you to cultivate fuch an exalted commerce, nor enter 
into a long detail how it will enable any, or all of us, 
to fupport folitude with dignity and eafe, and make 
us enjoy company with double pleafureafid advantage. 
The prefence of God ftrongly believed, or rather felt, 
will gild the heavens and the earth with additional 
' rays, and give new beauties to the fields, the woods, 
the rivers ; it will even make the barren defert fmile. 
Adverfity will lofe the terror of its appearance, and 
perhaps brighten up into fcenes of ferenity and joy. 
Profperity will (hine with a milder and more healing 
influence, derived from this all-infpiring prefence. 
The ways of heaven will then appear, what they are, 
perfeftly fair and amiable ; and we fliall be able to 
accompany its darkeft fteps, not only with filence,but 
a calm veneration. All nature will feem to be in 
league, and all the creatures of God at peace with 
-us. Books, friends, life, our very being, will be re 
lifhed by us in an exalted degree. — To this fovereign '• 
Prefence, and almighty Phyfician, I commend you 
and myfelf, and heartily pray that we may be all ini- 
tiated in the myfteries of this divine Friendjhip. 
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